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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 


There are over 80 Topic Collections in the Mass-Observation Archive at the 
University of Sussex covering issues ranging from Anti-Semitism and 
Commodities to Leisure and Work. These represent surveys and 
investigations carried out by Mass-Observation mainly between 1937 and 
1949, with some later files for the 1960s and 1970s. 


Together with the Worktown Collection these represent the raw material of 
the Mass-Observation Archive. Some of this was worked up into a polished 
form in the Publications which appear in Part 1 of this project. Brief details 
also appeared in the File Reports, some of which have been published in 
microfiche. But this is the first time that Topic Collections have been 
published in their entirety, giving scholars an opportunity to re-examine and 
re-interpret the extensive evidence that was gathered in the form of 
transcribed conversations, questionnaires, ‘overheards’ (literally overheard 
remarks), and reports. The files are also an important source of ephemeral 
evidence as observers gathered many pertinent pamphlets, leaflets, news 
cuttings and other evidence (including transcribed graffiti). 


Coverage of the Topic Collections commenced with Part 4 and 5 of this 
project, which focussed on social welfare and living conditions, covering: 
Reconstruction, Family Planning, Health, Day Nurseries, Adult & Higher 
Education, Post-War Hopes, Public Administration & Social Services in 
Wartime, Beveridge Report Surveys, Housing, Work, Fuel and Food. 


Parts 6-8 offered material on the Home Front During World War Il, and topics 
such as: Evacuation, Youth, Children & Education, Women in Wartime, Anti- 
Semitism, Air-Raids, Propaganda & Morale, the 1940 London Survey, 
Conscientious Objection, Pacifism, Forces, Gas Masks and Dogs in Wartime. 


Part 9 offered material on Shopping, Personal Appearance & Clothes, as well 
as the Co-operative stores survey, Commercial Advertising and Commodities. 


This tenth part looks at Leisure and Entertainment, 1937-1951 including: 


Holidays, 1937-51 (TC 58) (2 boxes); 

Leisure, 1940-47 (TC 80, 6 boxes); 

Live Entertainment, 1938-1948 (TC 16, 6 boxes); 

Music, Dancing and Jazz, 1939-41 (TC 38, 8 boxes); 

Sport, 1939-47 (TC 82, 2 boxes); 

Astrology & Spiritualism, 1938-47 (TC 8, 1 box); 

Wall-chalkings, Jokes, Games and Jigsaws, 1937-41 (TC 41, 1 box) 


This will provide a treasure trove for social historians studying a wide range of 
cultural phenomena. 


The section on holidays takes us back to another age when foreign holidays 
were a rarity. The following account is typical of the novelistic detail to be 
found in the reports, which also convey the emotions of the subjects: 


‘At 4pm the shadows were creeping over me so | thought it was time for a 
bathe, so | dressed in slacks and went down. There was a bit of wind. | went 
Straight in for five minutes then lay full length on the shingle. There was less 
than a dozen in, but dozens lying on the beach. | shivered for a bit, then at 5 
the sun went in, there being much cloud, so | decided to have another bathe 
(just in and out) and walked home. We change in canvas huts.” 


There are descriptions of mill towns, where up to two thirds of the population 
go off on holiday at the same time — many to the same destination. There are 
reports of holiday camps and the industrialization of leisure — described by 
one observer as “a perfect opportunity to observe the consumers of mass- 
produced commodities.” There are accounts of changing habits in betting and 
smoking and of the ways in which workers save up throughout the year for 
their week in the sun (or the nearest they could get to it). 


The section on Live Entertainment starts with an in depth investigation of life 
at the circus and in fun-fairs. The observers talk with the owners, the artistes 
and the public who attend. There are even diary accounts of life on the road. 
There is also much on Pantomime, Music Hall, Cabaret and Theatre. Many 
Original programmes are included and contemporary cuttings, which provide a 
useful contrast to the records of observers. The humour in pantomimes is 
analysed in detail, including a note on all topical political references. 
Productions, discussed run the full gamut from nude women in ‘artistic poses’ 
at the Windmill, to the latest performances of the Polish ballet. There are 
reports from theatres in Blackpool, Bridlington, Cambridge, Leeds, Liverpool, 


London, Newcastle, Northampton, Oxford, Sheffield, Southport, and 
Worcester. 


The section on Music, Dancing and Jazz will be of great interest to all those 
studying popular music and the emergence of swing and be-bop. There are 
detailed reports on the goings on at Peckham Pavilion and the Streatham 
Locarno, as well as in Bolton, Brighton, Canterbury, Ipswich, and Liverpool. 
Dance crazes such as the Lambeth Walk and the Chestnut Tree 
(immortalized by Orwell in 1984) are described in photographs and words. 
The Jazz reviews are tremendous. For instance: 


“Coleman Hawkins. 2.4.39 

Obs. impressions of his playing ... 

1 Colossal impression of energy ... 

2 The rasping sound which he produced ... 
3 The deep breaths which he took ... 

4 His style of playing ...” 


The review is thorough and appreciative. 


There is also excellent material on night clubs, Denmark Street, music 
publishers, and dancing - as well as a good collection of sheet music and 
music advertising. 


The section on Sport starts with a series of reports on the effect of the war on — 
sport in Britain. There are files on angling, athletics, billiards, cricket, darts, 
football, golf, greyhound racing, horse racing, pigeon racing, rowing, rugby, 
snooker, speedway and swimming. These include many first-hand 
descriptions of matches and the crowds in attendance. For instance: 


“Arsenal were two up before half-time. Compton, D., smashing a shot from 
the penalty line, and for his second , shooting low into the net after an 
amazing dribble past at least five men.” 


This was a great period for Arsenal, with Leslie and Dennis Compton scoring 
14 goals in 3 matches! 


The box on astrology and spiritualism has material concerning psychic 
phenomena, psychometry and fortune telling, but is largely concerned with 
almanacs and horoscopes and popular perceptions regarding these. 


The final box contains a wide variety of disparate, but interesting, files. These 
include: 


Wall chalkings — an analysis of graffiti and street paintings; 

Jokes — taken from air-raids, the music hall, soldiers and elsewhere — 
in its own way, a barometer of public taste; 

Children's games — observed and described; 

Toys — with catalogues from Harrod’s and Hamleys; 

Jigsaw puzzles — describing the most popular designs. 


Countless study topics are suggested by even a casual glance through the 
files and the joy of the Mass-Observation files is that they are full of 
compelling, detailed accounts of moments in the lives of ordinary people. 


William Pidduck 
January 2004 


TECHNICAL NOTE 


Our microform publications are prepared and produced in accordance with 
recommended and established guide-lines for the production of microform of superior 
quality. These conform to the recommendations of the standard guides to good 
microforming and micropublishing practice. 


Attention should be drawn to the nature of the original material. These records feature 
many common problems such as showthrough, curvature, staining and variable inking. 
There are some crumpled and torn pages. News clippings and photographs cause 
different problems for filmers due to their size and tonal range. There are also large 
tabulation sheets, which have often been written on with light pencil. Every effort has 
been made to minimise these difficulties and some openings are microfilmed more than 
once in an attempt to bring out all the features of the original. Nevertheless these 
Original characteristics present difficulties of image and contrast which stringent tests 
and variations of density cannot entirely overcome. 


The most responsible care has been exercised in the filming of this unique collection and 
every effort has been made to ensure that this microform publication meets the 
standards established by the Association for Information and Image Management (AIIM) 


and the American National Standards Institute (ANSI). 
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MUSIC, DANCING AND JAZZ 1938-41 

TC 38: 9 boxes 

Notes 

The first six boxes of this group contain files of material with an original Mass- 
Observation number indicated in Roman numerals in this handlist. These 
categories have been retained although the order does not seem to have had 
any special significance. 

Most of the files contain a mixture of items including general notes, accounts | 
of interviews, detailed descriptions of events and incidents, samples of printed 
materials and so on. These papers have not been itemised separately in this 
handilist. 

The work for this particular Mass-Observation study seems to have been the 
responsibility of Alec Hughes with directions from Tom Harrisson and 
assistance from other Observers including JA and HAC. 


Further material on attitudes to jazz can be found in the 1939 Directive 
Replies from the panel of voluntary Observers. 


Additional observations made in Bolton dance halls is filed with the Worktown 
Papers , Box 48/C-D 


DW 1979 

BOX 1: OBSERVATIONS IN DANCE HALLS 1938-1939 

Each file contains a collection of Observers’ reports on different dance halls. 
Descriptions include details of the types of events, appearance of the hall, 
entertainment facilities, the behaviour of both staff and patrons, costumes, 
types of dances, music, notices and regulations 

Samples of advertising material, programmes and tickets are also included 
38/1/A: 

The Streatham Locarno, London (I) 

38/1/B: 

The Paramount Dance Hall, Tottenham Court Road (Il) 

38/1/C: 

The Royal Dance Hall, Tottenham.(III) 


38/1/D: 


The Peckham Pavilion: administration and staff (IV) 

38/1/E: 

The Peckham Pavilion: programmes, patrons etc (V) 

38/1/F: 

The Peckham Pavilion: literature (V1) 

38/1/G: 

The Peckham Pavilion: questionnaire on Old Time Dancing (VII) 
38/1/H: 

Old Time Dancing: general notes and observations (VIII) ‘ 
38/1/I: 

Rye Lane Private Dance Club (IX) 

38/1/J: 


Other dance halls including those in London, Bolton, Liverpool, Brighton, 
Ipswich and Canterbury (X) 


38/1/K: 
Dance Halls: locations, exteriors, posters, newspaper cuttings (Xl) 
BOX 2: DANCES 1938-40 


Further observations, descriptions of the music business, description of 
dances, their origins, popularity, versions 


38/2/A: 
Dance Promotion and the Promoters (XIl) 


38/2/B: 


Dancing-general: includes notes of various dances: The Tuscana, Knees up 
Mother Brown, The Cakewalk etc (XIll) 


—6- 38/2/C: 


The Lambeth Walk (XIV) 


38/2/D: 

The Lambeth Walk (XIV) 

38/2/E: 

The Lambeth Walk: newspaper cuttings (XIV) 


BOX 3: DANCES, PROFESSIONAL DANCERS AND THE MUSIC 
BUSINESS 


S8/3/A: 

The Chestnut Tree (includes photographs) (XV) 

38/3/B: 

The Chestnut Tree: Picture Post article by Tom Harrisson, January 1939 (XVI) 
38/3/C: 

The Park Parade: interviews on the promotion of a new dance (XVII) 
38/3/D: 

The Park Parade: literature (XVIII) 

S8/3/E: 

Mecca Agency-World's Band Centre (XIX) 

38/3/F: 

Mecca Managers (XX) 

38/3/G: 

Professional Dancers (XXI) 

BOX 4: MUSICIANS, BANDS, CLUBS AND INSTRUMENT MAKERS 
38/4/A: 

Mecca Bands, cuttings on dance bands, military bands (XXIl) 

38/4/B: 


Musicians’ Union (XXIll) 


38/4/C: 

Musicians: miscellaneous notes including material on barrel organists (XXIV) 
38/4/D: 

Archer Street (XXV) 

S8/4/E: 

Instrument Makers (includes catalogues) (XXVI) 
38/4/F: 

Swing (XXVII) 

38/4/G: 

Rhythm in clubs (XXVIII) 

38/4/H: 

Night Clubs (XXIX) 


BOX 5: ADVERTISING MATERIAL, DANCE SCHOOLS, SONG WRITERS, 
MUSIC PUBLICATIONS AND MUSIC BUSINESSES 


38/5/A: 


Melody Maker and other music publications (See also Danceland, 38/6/F) 
(XXX) 


38/5/B: 

Denmark Street (XXXI]) 

38/5/C: 

Peter Maurice Music Publishing Company (XXXII) 
38/5/D: 

song writers (XXXIll) 

38/5/E: 


Performing Rights Society (XXXIV) 


38/5/F: 

Non-Mecca Managers (XXXV) 

38/5/G: 

Dance Teachers (XXXVI) 

38/5/H: 

Dance Schools and learners (XXXVII) 
38/5/I: 

Printers of entertainment material (XXXVIII) 
38/5/J: 


Public opinion on dancing: tabulation of results of survey carried out at the 
Stork Margarine Works at Purfleet, 1938 (XXXIX) 


38/5/K: 


Broadcasting scenarios-observations at J Walter Thompson Studios, Bush 
House (XL) 


BOX 6: HISTORY AND THEORY OF JAZZ; DANCE TEACHERS' 
SOCIETIES; OPEN AIR DANCING 


38/6/A: 
History of jazz and dancing: notes (XLI) 
38/6/B: 


Politics and dancing: dances held by political organisations as recruiting or 
fund raising events (XLII) 


38/6/C: 
Bibliography, book plan, file index , for jazz and dancing investigation (XLII) 
38/6/D: 


Voluntary observers' reports on the Chestnut Tree and on jazz (Jan 1939) 
(XLIV) 


38/6/E: 


Articles, broadcasts etc., on jazz and dancing including 'Music While You 
Work’, by Tom Harrisson in New Writing, Oct/Nov 1938, published by Hogarth 
Press (XLV) 


38/6/F: 


Danceland: replies to questionnaire in Danceland magazine on various 
dances and on attitudes to jazz (XLVI) 


38/6/G: 

Dance Teachers’ Societies (XLVII) 

38/6/H: 

Jazz: theoretical notes; music as propaganda (XLVIII) 
38/6/I: 

Open Air Dancing (XLIX) 

38/6/J: 

Notes by Tom Harrisson on dancing and jazz 

38/6/K: 

Classical music events, including programmes 

BOX 7: SONGS 

38/7/A: 

Sheet music 1940-41: samples of song sheets and sheet music 


38/7/B: 


Ephemera: dance tickets, advertising material, programmes, record sales 
advertisements etc 


38/7/C: 
Song hits: lists of popular songs 


38/7/D: 


Lyrics: notes of the words and meanings of songs (see also TH's article filed 
in 38/6/E) 


38/7/E: 


Retail Trade: gramophone records and sheet music (includes promotional 
material and posters) 


BOX 8: JAZZ SURVEYS 1939-41 

38/8/A: 

Jazz Survey 1939: trial survey carried out in Streatham. Questions on musical 
preferences, attitudes to dancing and dances, radio programmes etc. (HAC, 
JA and AH) 

38/8/B: 


Jazz Survey 1939: larger survey in Wandsworth by HAC and AH. 
Questionnaire replies with analysis 


38/8/C: 


Correspondence relating to the Jazz Survey, 1939 


38/8/D: 

Dance Music Questionnaire 1941: questionnaire replies and tabulations 
38/8/E: 

Dancing in wartimes: miscellaneous notes 

BOX 9: DUPLICATES ONLY 


Not sorted 
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DANCELAND 


No. 26. Vol. Ill 


FEBRUARY, 1941 


Price One Penny 


Sensational War-Time Dance Novelty 


C. L. HEIMANN—ORIGINATOR OF “THE LAMBETH WALK” 


“CHESTNUT TREE” 


etc, INTRODUCES 1941 SUCCESSOR 


“THE TUSCANA’ 


Retrain. canes 
= care 4 - ‘ 


(YOU JUST RETREAT) 
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| Come and nd try the Tus- CA - NA, ‘ 


the Bye-tal-ian Tus - 


ERIC MASCHWITZ figures in this 


RIC MASCHWITZ, for so long the 
Variety Director of the B.B.C., 
later well known for his shows 
‘‘Balalaika’’ and ‘‘New Faces,’’ read a 
newspaper paragraph recording the 
Greeks’ defeat of the Wolves of Tus- 
cany, the ‘‘crack’’ Italian regiment.. 
He phoned his friend George Posford— 
who composed “‘Good Night, Vienna,’’ 
the Transatlantic Rhapsody for the 
maiden voyage of the Queen Mary, 
music of ‘‘IThe Good Companions,’’ 
‘“‘Balalaika,’’ etc., and who has just 
produced the new hit, ‘‘Room 504’’— 
‘“‘Meet me to night at to o'clock. I have 
just written the lyric of a new number, 
‘Tuscana’,’’ he said. George Posford 
had the music ready by 4 a.m. 


They call in the Dancing “ King” | 


extreme. 


‘‘Lambeth Walk’’ 
similar success for: 


“THE TUSCANA” 


new musical construction, mid-way be- 
tween a 
rhythm, that gives a delightful lilt. 
Adele England, as is characteristic of|..4;-; 

her now well-known work, has made the ee ee ee oe Oe 
dance interesting and simple in the 
The basic movements can be 
done instantly by anyone, 
dancer or non-dancer. 
element that tempted many who had/*Danceland” Again} 
never trod a ballroom floor to dance the 
—it. will ensure a 


‘‘rumba’’ and a 


(YOU JUST RETREAT) 


TIME NOVELTY DANCE 


At to a.m. the lyrics and music were|Premiere Presentations 


in the hands of James Phillips of the 
Peter Maurice Music Co., reputed to be 
the greatest ‘‘hit’’ finder of to-day. 
They phoned C. L. Heimann, who 
controls the largest circuit of dance 
palaces in the world, and who was iden- 
tified with the ‘“‘Lambeth Walk,”’ 
‘“‘Chestnut Tree,’’ etc. By noon he and 
Adele England—who it will be recalled 
did the ballroom routines of ‘‘The 
Lambeth Walk,’’ ‘‘Chestnut Tree,’’ 
‘‘Park Parade,’’ ‘‘Handsome _ Terri- 
torial,’’ ‘‘Knees Up, Mother Brown,”’ 
etc.—had made the ‘“Tuscana’’ into an 
appealing ballroom dance. At 4. o'clock 
the same day, it was photographed and 


demonstrated to many leading members| © 


of the dancing profession. 


The Appeal of the New Dance 
C. L. Heimann who, as a result of his 


previous consistent success with new). 


novelty dances, is said to have unetring 
judgment in such matters predicted it 
to be.a ‘‘winner’’—everyone who saw it 
was cntitusiastic. It has a Boccia 


ed 


‘‘The Tuscana’’ 
Streatham Hill, London, 


Croydon. 


Locarno Dance Hall, Glasgow— 
Friday, February 14. 

Palais de 
Saturday, February 15.’ 

Mecca-Locarno, Leeds — Monday, 
February. 17. 


“‘Conga’’ |in 


whether} «« 
It was this 


at the 


a. a. just the 


“The Tuscana” to be featured every Session 
“Mecca” Halls 


Following the “‘Premieres,’’ the new 


and featured at every session—a wel- 
come addition to the enlivening dances 
that have promoted so much jollity and 
party’’ spirit. 


‘‘Danceland,’’ always so popular with 
our pre-War patrons, and which gave a 
month-by-month reflection of the never- 
ceasing activities of the “‘Mecca’’ Dance 
Halls, makes its reappearance here in 
new form—produced Grand Vitesse, 
which is French for ‘‘Pretty Darned 
Quick!’ ‘*‘The Tuscana,’’ as you have 


C. L. HEIMANN’S SATIRICAL WAR-|read, was produced in a few hours— 


that goes for ‘‘Danceland,’’ too. The 
|Editor, in fact, put up a gallant one- 
man fight with a bottle of whisky in 
beating the clock—and he won! It was 


Miss Adele England has personelly|a case of ‘‘Win v. Sack,’’ in any case. 
demonstrated 
Locarno, 
S.W.2; The Paramount Dance Hall, 
Tottenham Court Toad, London, W.1; 
and The ‘‘Palais,’’ 

Those well-known demonstrators of} SOUVENIR,’ 
the C. L. Heimann Novelty Dances—/such a war-tine flavour — thirty-six 
JAMES QUINN and FLORENCE MILLS—!pages brimful of war-time. humour col- 


have been specially engaged to give/lected from our Halls. You'll like it, 
| Premiere Presentations as follows: 


Watch for tke 1941 * Souvenir ” 


Very shortly after this ‘““Tuscana’’ 
issue, a special issue of “Danceland” 
will appear—-w. call it the ‘‘1941 
bece use its contents have 


and its handy size—either for the pocket 
or the old kit-bag. The price is ONE 
PENNy—and, of coursé, it will be the 
same utmost, maximum,- bubbling over, 


Danse, Edinburgh— jolly old value for the money as every- 


thing ‘else you purchase in a ‘‘Mecca’’ 
Hall. We really are WONDERFUL, are 
we not?) We know we are: we only 
want-your confirmation! Don’t fail to 


Ritz Dance Hall, Manchester—/get, read and keep ‘‘DaNcELAND—1941 


Tuesday, February 18. 


nesday, February 109. 


Sherrys, Brighton — Thursday, 
February 20. 


SOUVENIR’ '—it will be a happy reminder 


Grand Casino, Birmingham—Wed-|°f, the glad times you spent with us. 


After the War, when. everything is 
peaceful again, you can use it to increase 
your swearing vocabulary, as it reminds 
you of all we’re going through now. 


ens “AML-Britain Jitterbug Championship 


Presented by J ohn Dilworth—1941 Hottest event 
_ See back pege for full oem | 


° . 


DANCELAND 


February 1941 


One step forward 


3 steps back 


—Just like the Italians 


‘‘The New ‘TUSCANA’ will be the Novelty 
Dance of the Season. It will be heard by 
millions via the radio and danced by 


thousands in Ballrooms.’’ 
—Sunday Chrontcle. 


The first dance to be inspired b 

Street. It was suggested by Mr. ld 
Buchanan (a young Fleet Street journalist), 
who helped enthusiastically to present it. 


How to Dance 


Ballroom 


66 | 


Routine devised 


Principal, Locarno School of Dancing, 15 


The dancers may stand side by side in couples, or in lines. Both lady and 


gentleman do the same steps. The Conga step is as follows and can be done {On t 
either starting on the left or right foot. slo 
THE CONGA STEP S san 
1. Left foot forward (very small step). 
2. Right foot forward (very small step). 
3. Left foot forward (very small step). 
4. Tap right toe to side. 
“f H 
On t 
1. Right foot forward (very small step). left 
2. Left foot forward (very small step). 
3. Right foot forward (very small step). 
4. Tap left toe to side. 
GEORGE POSFORD On t 
Composer of ‘‘Good Night, Vienna,’’ ‘‘Balalaika,’’ THE TUSCANA a; SONG " 
‘“Room 504,’ etc., who evolved an entirely new + 
rhythm for ‘‘The Tuscana.” 7 Conga steps forward, commencing on Come and do The Tuscana, 
the left foot. On the word ‘‘Retreat, The ‘‘Eyetalian’’ Tuscana. 
step back on right foot, then baek on It’s just the cutest dance, 
roe left foot, and again on the right Because you don’t advance: 
Chorus of “‘The Tuscana”’ . ea GE 
The words and music are particularly 4 Conga forward, commencing on When the music grows| j 
attractive to sing while dancing. You will “ left foot (Figs. 1 and 2). tender, 
soon hear it played, sung and whistled wae, Sony Foeee to Hgnt (you ate now You prepare to surrender. 
siiieimeiaslenicis facing the opposite way.) 
rywoere : On v 
Come and do the Tuscana, On : 
The Eye-talian Tuscana. You simply turn about, On : 
It’s just the cutest dance, lef 
Because you don’t advance, - 
- You just retreat. @ 
When the music grows tender, Run 
You prepare to surrender. Hands up, as though in surrender. '€3 & Throw up your hands and| or 
You simply turn about, On the word ‘‘Re,’’ step back on left Shout: 
Throw up your hands and shout, foot. oR 
‘“Retreat.’’ “ 
One step forward, that’s the way to attack, Se 
Then three steps backwards, @ On. 
Because it’s better going back. : 0 * vs be 
Won't you try the T iy Ft agg Treat,’’ step back on right Treat] 
Come and don’t give a darna Imn 
It’s just the cutest dance, - 
Because you don’t advance, . - 
You just re retreat. a 
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It’s so simple 
—just retreat 


You remember how thousands of people, who- had 
never danced, were tempted on the parquet by C. L. 
Heimann’s world-wide successful Ballroom Novelties, 
‘‘The Lambeth Walk’’ and ‘‘The Chestnut Tree’’—this 
same simplicity attaches to ‘“The Tuscana’’ 

Directly you see it, you can do it. Dancer or non- 
dancer you can ‘'step it’’ to the haunting, lilting music 


of this new satirical war-time ballroom novelty. 


“The T c 
J 
Aw, e uscana 
/ devised by Adele England 
ancing, 150 Streatham Hill, London, S.W.2 
and £3 & 
done {On the words ‘‘One Step,’’ take one One Step 
slow step forward on the left foot. 
On the word ‘‘Forward,’’ drag right foot Forward. 
to left foot. 
@ 
HAND ACTIONS ONLY HERE 
On the word ‘‘That’s,’’ place hands to That's 
left side (as though drawing a sword). 
® 
On the words ‘‘The Way,’’ place hands The way ‘ ° ° 
to centre. ge King of °“‘Hit’’ Finders 
Tuscana, Here’s introducing you to ‘‘Jimmy’”’ Phillips, 
uscana. @ known to and liked by the whole world of Musie. 
dance, Most of the songs you sang or hummed in recent 
advance: tS years were ‘‘found’’ by James Phillips, of the 
On the words ‘‘To Attack/’ lunge for- To attack. Peter Maurice Music Company—publishers of 
ward with both hands and_ step The Tuscana. 
8TOWS! forward on right foot. 
ender. © ¥ 
On word ‘‘Three,’’ step back on a aig Three 3 
On word ‘‘Steps,’’ step back on right foot. ‘ 
On word ‘‘Back,”’ step back on left foot. ee They’re all doing their “‘Bit’’ 
out, /On word ‘‘Wards,’’ place right foot to Back 
left foot and commence to turn the Wards . , : | 
body as though running away. P Eric Maschwitz, who wrote the lyrics of 
a “Tuscana,” is in the War Office: Geo. 
a a ght Sayeed for Sve steps, commencing Because it's better going | Posford is in the Auxiliary Fire Service. 
nds and| on le , eae aa ‘ 
| C. L. Heimann, though still in civilian life, 
® has been busy pioneering many efforts for 
7 Conga steps forward, commence on Won't you try The Tuscana? War-time Funds, including the remarkable 
Ph in vs eal ite 6 hens —. don't give a | achievement of opening no less than 12,000 
back: right, left, right. It’s just the cutest dance. new War Savings accounts; organizing events 
| Because you don’t advance: ee A ‘ 
lieatiaate iis p the left You just retreat. in aid of Spitfire Funds in England and 
foot, stamp the tight foot, stamp the Scotland. He also, with a novel idea, raised 
quickly, as Chahta © tempat. neatly £1,000 for the British Sailors’ Society. 
. aioe James Phillips is an A.R.P. Warden. 
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One step forward 
3 steps back 
—Just like the Italians 


‘‘The New ‘TUSCANA’ will be the Novelty 
Dance of the Season. It will be heard by 
millions via the radio and danced by 


thousands in Ballrooms.”’’ 
—Sunday Chronicle. 


The first dance to be inspired by Fleet 
Street. It was suggested by Mr. Donald 
Buchanan (a young Fleet Street journalist), 
who helped enthusiastically to present it. 


H to Dance ~ 
Ballroom Routine devisec 
| Principal, Locarno School of Dancing, 15 
The dancers may stand side by side in couples, or in lines. Both lady and 
gentleman do the same steps. The Conga step is as follows and can be done {On 1 
either starting on the left or right foot. slo 
'¢ On tl 
THE CONGA STEP SD to 
1. Left foot forward (very small step). 
2. Right foot forward (very small step). 
3. Left foot forward (very small step). 
4. Tap right toe to side. 
©. H 
On t 
1. Right foot forward (very small step). lef: 
2. Left foot forward (very small step). 
3. Right foot forward (very small step). 
4. Tap left toe to side. 
GEORGE POSFORD On t 
Composer of ‘‘Good Night, Vienna,’ ‘‘Balalaika,’’ THE TUSCANA e SONG to 
‘"Room 504,’ etc., who evolved an entirely new ae 
rhythm for ‘‘The Tuscana.’’ 7 Conga steps forward, commencing on Come and do The Tuscana, 
the left foot. On the word ‘‘Retreat,’ The ‘‘Eyetalian’” Tuscana. 
step back on right foot, then back on It’s just the cutest dance, 
the left foot, and again on the nght Because you don’t advance: 
Chorus of “‘The Tuscana’”’ = @  *ou just retreat. vl 
n } 
The words and music are particularly 4 Conga steps forward, commencing on When the music grows] 
attractive to sing while dancing. You will “ = zoos et one}. = A tender, 
: ° rl u are now 
soon hear it played, sung and whistled aa oS pio ae. ‘i You prepare to surrender. 
everywhere : ae 
Come and do the Tuscana, a : 
The Eye-talian Tuscana. You simply turn about, rg 
It’s just the cutest dance, le! 
Because you don’t advance, J be 
You just retreat. 
When the music grows tender, Run 
You prepare to surrender. Hands up, as though in surrender. '€3 % Throw up your hands and| or 
You simply turn about, On the word ‘‘Re,’’ step back on left Shout: 
Throw up your hands and shout, foot. oR 
‘‘Retreat.’’ wa ‘ 
One step forward, that’s the way to attack, haat 
Then three steps backwards, On: 
Because it’s better going back. ve + r 
Won’t you try the Tuscana, * > word ‘‘Treat,’’ step back on right Treat! 
Come and don’t give a darna 7 Imn 
It’s just the cutest dance, fo 
Because you don’t advance, © le 
You just retreat. ™ 
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e “The Tuscana” 


, devised by Adele England 
ancing, 150 Streatham Hill, London, S.W.2 


It’s so simple 
—just retreat 


You remember how thousands of people, who had 
never danced, were tempted on the parquet by C. L. 
Heimann’s world-wide successful Ballroom Novelties, 
“The Lambeth Walk’’ and ‘‘The Chestnut Tree’’—this 
same simplicity attaches to ‘“‘The Tuscana’’ 
Directly you see it, you can do it. Dancer or non- 
dancer you can ‘‘step it’’ to the haunting, lilting music 


of this new satirical war-time ballroom novelty. 


and £ rs) 
done |On the words ‘‘One Step,’’ take one One Step 
slow step forward on the left foot. 
On the word ‘‘Forward,’’ drag right foot Forward. 
to left foot. 
@ 
HAND ACTIONS ONLY HERE 
On the word ‘‘That’s,’’ place hands to That’s 
left side (as though drawing a sword). 
® 
On the words ‘‘The Way,’’ place hands The way 
to centre. 
Tuscana, 
uscana. @ 
dance, 
advance: » 
On the words ‘‘To Attack,” lunge for- Yy3 To attack. 
ward with both hands and _ step 
BrOWS! forward on right foot. 
render. 
On word ‘‘Three,’’ step back on left foot. Three 
On word ‘‘Steps,’’ step back on right foot. pee 
On word ‘‘Back,’’ step back on left foot. P 
out, {On word ‘‘Wards,’’ place right foot to Back 
left foot and commence to turn the Wards. 
body as though running away. ss 
J 
Run forward for five steps, commencing rh 
nds and| on left foot. — 
® 
7 Conga steps forward, commence on Won’t you try The Tuscana? 
right foot. Come, and don’t 
On the word ‘‘Retreat,’’ take 3 steps darna. 
back: right, left, right. It’s just the cutest dance. 
Because you don't advance: 
Immediately after this, stamp the left  ,. OG Just retreat. 
foot, stamp the right foot, stamp the Y 
left foot, stamp the right foot, very 
quickly, as though in a temper. 


it’s better going 


King of “‘Hit’’ Finders 


Here's introducing you to ‘‘Jimmy’’ Phillips, 

known to and liked by the whole world of Musie. 

Most of the songs you sang or hummed in recent 

years were ‘‘found’’ by James Phillips, of the 

Peter Maurice Music Company—pubhishers of 
‘‘The Tuscana.’’ 


% 
They’re all doing their ‘‘Bit’’ 


Eric Maschwitz, who wrote the lyrics ot 
“Tuscana,’’ is in the War Office: Geo. 
Posford is in the Auxiliary Fire Service. 
C. L. Heimann, though still in civilian life, 
has been busy pioneering many efforts for 
War-time Funds, including the remarkable 
achievement of opening no less than 12,000 
new War Savings accounts; organizing events 
in aid of Spitfire Funds in England and 
Scotland. He also, with a novel idea, raised 
nearly {1,000-for the British Sailors’ Society. 
James Phillips is an A.R.P. Warden. 
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HERE’S ANOTHER “MECCA” SENSATION 


Announcing the World’s Biggest Eyeful of Jitterbugging ! 


Did you see the! Mecca All-Britain 
Jitterbug Championship, 1940? If 
not, you missed something, and then 
some! Such a whirlwind of Rug- 
Cutting! Such Scobo Queens and 
Hickory Lads as never before engaged 
in such a Crackerjack Jamboree! It 
was the mightiest, swiftest Contest 
ever staged, up to its time, in the 
history of Dancing. 

Now, there’s something bigger 
coming up on the escalator—It’s John 
Dilworth, the actual big guy in person, 
presenting the “‘“MECCA’’ ALL- 
BRITAIN JITTERBUG CHAM- 
PIONSHIP, 1941—Note the figures, 
they are on every up-to-date calendar. 
NOTE, TOO, THE DATE OF THE 
CHAMPIONSHIP AT YOUR LOCAL 
HALL—see the announcement below. 

Will. it be ““Hot’’? We'll speak the 
good word—don’t let your money 
melt. There sure be a hot-time in 
‘“‘Danceland’’ when these Jitterbug 
fiends give the parquet a walloping! 
Don't miss these events, whatever 
you dol 


Big crowds everywhere, especially 
the Grand Finals—for which book 


early, and arrive early. The forth- 
coming contests will totally eclipse all 
previous records—you can rely upon 
‘“Dilly’’ and our floor-beating Lads 
and Lassies to do it 

Note the substantial cash prizes— 
well, you’d expect the Mecca people 
to do things big, wouldn’t you. 
They’re not the people to think in 
pea-nuts when putting over this great 


once-a-year event, that everybody in 
Danceland looks forward to—and 
then for a long time looks back on! 
Cheer-up! The Jitterbug Cham- 
pionship is about to begin—Don't 
miss this high-powered, double-quick, 
concentrated display of Britain’s 
greatest exponents of leg dexterity . . . 
in other words, it will be. SOME 


SHOW ! 


Watch for 1941 Souvenir. 36 pages. 
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7 p.m. to 12 m.n. 


JOH! DILWORTH presents 


THE MECCA 


ALL-BRITAIN JITTERBUG CHAMPIONSHIP, 1941 


Like Heil it’s even Hotter this year 


Heats at your hall for SIX POUNDS in cash prizes and winners’ 
fares paid to London for Grand Final (see under for dates). 


Glasgow Locarno—Tues., Feb. 25 (Eliminating Heats, Monday afternoon 
and evening and Tuesday afternoon). 

Edinburgh Palais—Thurs., Feb. 
afternoon and evening and Thursday afternoon). 
Manchester Ritz—Fri., Feb. 28. 
London Paramount—Mon., Mar. 3. 
Birminghata Casino—Tues., Mar. 4, 


Croydon Palais—Wed., Mar. 5. 
London Locarno—Fri., Mar. 7. 
Brighton Sherrys—Sat., Mar. 8. 


GRAND FINAL 


LOCARNO DANCE HALL, STREATHAM HILL, LONDON S.W.2. 


Friday, March 21st 


Admission 2/- 


27 (Eliminating Heats, Wednesday 


. Balcony Cafe closed on this occasion only 


GO TO IT! 


oe 


T'rinted by Fisher, Knight & Co., Ltd., Gainsborough Press, St. Albans, for ‘‘Danceland”’ Publications, Ltd., ‘“‘Houndswood,’”’ Radlett, Herts. (Radlett 6602). 


NS0 Band Room (Small room = Ernest Loraine) 
(/ priday March I7th. (St “atrick's Night). 


Band Times. 


K30 Ivor Kirchin, Ernest Loraine. 
8.45 - 9.30 =r 80 = 8,45 
10.0 = 10.45 9.30 = I0.0 


Il.1I5 et 12.0 10,45 i II.15 
12.30 -— LeO 12.20 mg I2.A40 
Ie30 = 2,0 1eO = 1430 


ne en eS ne ETI ces ote ln OTE 


13 March. I939 


LW To:- Mr. EeLoraine, Mr. Stockwell, electrician. 
From:s- Mr. Davis 


I1le30 = le midnt,. 


Tide 15 _ 12.0 


Cabaret. Afternoon 4,45 
Evening L020 


D7 
Band Times for this a only. 
Ernest Loraine 6 .Stockwell 
7ea0 = 8.0 8.0 = 8.45 
8.':5 - 9,15 9.15 = I0.0 
10.0 _— 10.45 10,45 -— LI30 


10.45 a8 II.30 


Park Parade Cabaret. Competition 
920 I0.0 10245 
10.30 
IIe30 
To. Bands 
Srom:- Mr. Davis March 8th. 
Lf Ernest Loraine. Chip Wilms 
20 7230 = 80 2.0 - 8.45 
8.45 - 9.15 9.15 = 10.0 
10.0 — 10.30 10,30 — Llel5 


I2.0 = seh Seer Kirchin) 
All times subject to alterations. 


Parampuht Notices. AH. xl 2043.39 


To. Ernest Loraine. 
From. Mr. Davis. 6th, March. 


BDW © 
I mist once again draw your attentiom to the fact that it is essential 
that bhe band be on the stand immediately after the first bell prior to 
the session openi 
Instruments, must e en tuned and all members of the band %e must be in 
position not later than 5 mi s before the 2nd. bell. 
Your kind co-operation in seeing that.these rules are strictly adhered 
to will be mich appreciated. 


Signed R. Davis 


Staff Dahce. Wed Feb I[5th. 


Band Times 
Ernest Loraine. : Ivor Kirehin 
7230 = 8430 - 8e30 = 9430 
9.30 = I0.0 10.0 = I0,30 
10e30 = II.0 Il.O = IT.45 
TI.45 = 12.15 12.15 = 1.0. 


9.30 Paul Jones 

1O.O0 Susan and Mandy 
’ I0.30 Speed cycles 

II.O myeckie® Cabaret 

IIe30 Spot prizes 

I2.0 Paul Jones 


Excuse=me ete. to be inserte’ during the evening. 
(In pencil followingtimes) 


7630 = 8.15 8.15 = 9.0 


9.0 - 9,45 | * 9.45 = 10.30 
10230 wt 11.0 | iI.90 = 11230 


Il 230 «» I2 20 
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- Meeea Dance Agency 
(Usual Mecca notepaper) 
(Circular letter 


EeLoraine Esqe 
Paramount Salon dec Danse. 
Tottenham Court Rd. 


Dear Mr. Loraine, 


M 6b I understand the Musicians' Union has invited members working 

for my band leaders to a meeting next Friday morning. | 
Please note I have advised my managers that no cabaret or band | 

rehearsaks will take place that morning. I feel you will pe that 
the musicians are free agents and if they think V/aPaIT eg | it 
fitting to attend the meeting in question I do not wish to stand 
their way, being quite satisfied to rely on their common sense and 
judgement in all matters connected with their livelihood, 


Yours very truly 
Meeca Agency Ltd. 


C.L.Heimann : 
H Iq Jt. Managing Director. : 


To:= Mr Loraine 
From:=- Mr Davis 


BeDeW 


The lights in the bandrooms are contimally being left on when the 
rooms are not in use. 

This is obviously unmmecessary waste and I should be pleased if you 
would kindly instruct your boys accordingly. Thank you. 


—,-~ap iaa .- ed ER — a ie 


a 
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Notice on the door of band room, 


Band Times. 


srnest Loraine. . 


3 


2023239 


| 


Ivor Kirehin,. 


Afternoons 3° 3245 3045 = 4.30 
4.30 by 520 526 sid 6.0 
Evenings 7e30 = 8215 8.15 - 9.15 
(except Sun. 9.15 _ 10.0 LOeO0 ” 10245 
and Fri. ) 10.45 = II.I5 Ilel5 = 12.0 
Friday. 8.0 - $.0 9.0 = 9.45 
| 9045 = 10.30 10030 = II.30 
| L1le30 - 12.15 12.15 ae LO 
| ounday 7ed0 = 8-15 BSel5 = 8.45 
8e45 - 9,15 9415 = [0.15 


TO.15 _ l1TeO LLeO ve ITLe45 


(i 2p aes en ee tT A 


Notiec on the door of band room, 


| Fire Meant and Position 
: Le Gents Cloakroom I Fire Extinguisher 
2. Ladies’ . a. ” 


~ Wool Blanket 
Se Entrance to dance hall from foyer. 


Right hand side. I Fire Extinguisher. 
4. Left hand side of dance hall by exit door. I " GES ie 
5e Right hand side of dance hall by service 


door’. I Fire extinguisher 
| I Wool blanket 
aS 6. Kitchen and Service. 2 Foam extinguishers 
rm 7, Stair landing by female staff rooms. I Fire extinguisher 


I Wool blanket 
8, Entrance between band room and male 


artists room. 
9. Boiler Room 
I0.ePlenus Chamber 
II Rectifier Room (Passag:) 
I2.Projection Room 


I Fire extinguisher 
I Fire extinguisher 
L Bucket Sand 

T | 

I if | : 

2 Buckets Water 

I Blanket asbestos 
T Bucket Water 

I BaaAnket asbestos. 
T Bucket Sand. 


I3 .Re-winding room 
 14.Electrical Distributing Room 


eile @ 5 Sexi 
Paramount» Notices. AeH?. — 20.3039 


Notice on passage leading to kitchens from saaff rooms. 


To3> Staff 
Froms=- Mr Davis 


Staff's Time Off 


All staff are given a whole day off and one Sunday in every 3. 
Waiting Staff are given IO mimites break in the evening in 2 shifts, 
one during the cabaret, one later on. 


Cashiers and usherettes get IO minutes break excepting on D o'clock 
nights and then they get 2 breaks. 


—— 


Toz=- Staff 
From := Mr Davis 


Important (Whole notice underlined in red) 
Numerous complaints have been received regarding the noise made by the 


staff leaving the hall at night. All staff are earnestly requested to | 


co-operate with the management by leaving the bu lding Bey and not | 
stand around the staff entrance. 


Thank youe 


ReDavis 


Manager 


(eee -——mpe we RS Oe 
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' at the office their Unemployment and Health Insurance Cards. 
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Rules applying to the employment of staff 
(not includingmisdeians) @ this establishment. 


Ie Employees are not allowed to commence work without first handing in 


2.e All staff are employed on the condition that no notice is given to 
terminate their engagement or expected by us, but in cases when we 
wish to dispense with the services of a member of the staff we shall 
endeavour to give reasonable notice of termination. 
3e Staff can be discharged for incivility to patréns or head staff, 
for d&shonesty, for serious neglizence of duties. : 
4. The Manager has full power to discharge any of the staff he may not 
require without stating a reason. 7 
5e The Staff have a right to appeal to Head Office at 5 Dean Street, 
London S.WeI should they consider they have been unfairly treated by 
the managers and such appeal will receive prompt consideration and fair 
treatment. We want to give a "Square Deal" fully realising that ct 
success we may achieve is partly due to sxe staff. In return we & 

our 
for fair play from the staff we employe 


CeLeHeimann ( Signed) 


Sea es IN 


EE — 


Notes on the Provisions of Young Persons (Employment Act 1938, Applicable 
to page boys I6 - I8 years. 


I. (a) Work not to exceed 48 hours per week, 

(b) Overtime not to exceed 6 hours in any week or 50 hours in any 
Cale 

2e No ectavians for more than 5 hours without an interval of half an 
hour for a meal or rest where_employed from I1«30 GeMe tO 2e30 Pele 
Interval to be not less than 4 hour between those hours for dinner. 

3 No employment after I pems for at least one week day each week. 

4. In every 2¢hours from midday on one day to midday on the next day 
an won gage of II hours (consecutively) to include the hours from 
IO DeMe = Belle : | 

5 No Sunday employment unless with a whole holiday on the week day 

either in the week beginning Sunday or in the previous week and such 


whole holiday is to be over and above the half holiday providec for 
under subsection 3 of this section, 


JeSibthorpe. Hours of working 


Sunday II-2 Thursday. Whole @y off. 
3 = IO ; 
Monday II - 2 Friday II - I Half day 
3 = IO 
. - Sata II - 2 
penny - - oa | ‘ised 3 =< IO - 
ny srg = a a With prescribed intervals for 


food and reste 
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Notice on wall facing the entrance (staff) at the back of the building. 
NOTICE 


Only those employed by us are allowed in the staff rooms etc, unless . 
holding permission by. the manager. 

We must protect our own and our staff property. Therefore tnauthorised 
persons will be considered trespassers. They will be removed and 
handed over to the police. | 


See ae 


Notice on wall of band room (E.L's) 


Musicians leave instruments on the bandstand and in the dressing rooms 
entirely at their own risk. In no circumstances can the hall accept 
responsibility for any staff. 


Cy 


George Colborn. AF AAW 2. ole%639 


Obs asks the fat sax player if this is a one o'clock night. He says it is. 
Obs reiarks on the other band saying that it is not a patc on G.C's. 

Sax "Well it is not as bad as that you Know. We get used to them. They are 
all the same. Some are worse than this though. We take no notice of them. 


We have been together 6 years now, and have been all over theplace." 


Obs "Have you been on this circuit all the time?" 

sax "Yes. All of us have been all over theplace. We kav just carry on, takin; 
no notice of others. Ve do our job. George has been with them (Mecca) IO 
years now." 

Obs says that he is engaged on a book on da cing and the chap sugvests that 
Obs has a chat with George.Says he will give him a few points. 


{ 


RXV > 23,.4.39 


Ae, Two bands,both /-piece andleader. First one all chaps in dinner suits 
and the leader (doubled sax amd violin) in white eveni SUuLte Second 
Sus band leader only "conducted" waving a stick. Pat and Sofish. Looked 
" Quite unsuited to the part, obs thought. This the first pseudo-conduct 
obs has seen in a band playing in a dance hall. 


Royal, Tot : AH 


i 


3 
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List of places given obs by Cab of Ivor Kirchin's Band and George of 
Grnest Loraine's where jamming may be heard lete in the early hours 


of the morning. 


Dance Musicians. 


The Frivolity, Cranwell Place (Charing Cross Rd. Moore St junction.) Y 
The Green Parrot, Rupert St. 4 
The Lido, Greek Ste 

The Blue Lagoon, Beak St.(Off Regent St) 


Arrange to go with George o. Frigday to the Frivolity. 


&> 


Band Tunes. < 
Publishers send free copies to the pro bands for them to play - thereby 
advertising their numbers. 


Instruments « 
Obs asks Jimmy what make his triimpet is. Is it Selmer? J says not. 
"Only suckers buy Selmer trumpets"-"semi pros with no money} chips in 
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] tne money" reports Jimmy. Says that Selmer specialise 
“+ oe ~ -~ a a M4 TAIN on Se tome i Ty é + ~ “Tr 7 ’ on 
n good saxes but their trumpets are mainly cheap ones. They have one 
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All use Christian names to each other in the bands etc. 


tiGapl 

Says he will have a chat to obs some time. Vas with Bully Cotton and 

then ran his own band in Raris for a time. Seems rather cultured, obs 
thought, and quite charming. Says to obs "If you are writing a book 
on dancing any mention of the band or myself will be much appreciated" 


Ernie 
Says to obs that if he is writing a book and is mentioning the Paramoun 
don't forget to mention his outfit. 


Later Ji iy and George start discussing the accompaniment of the cabar 
et, an Irish venor, and they both say that Ernie really has no idea. 
eae fae that all of them try to follow individually wher as they | 
should xeep their eye on thelead. Say that he can never catch their eyz| 
ney are looking at women or something. Says he had 5 years at the sch 
ool being trained "to follow the stick" and it iss the onlv way for 

any accompaniment. ? : 


dGqr 
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Locarno. Conversations. AH mmagnet Sat 29 4639 


Saxophonist, George's band. 


O.is this a usual crowd for Sat? 

SeVell yes, this is a usual crowd. Perhaps a few more. But they don't 
come to dance on a Saturday night. A drink and- at the bar and then they 
go on the floor just to walk round. The good dancers stay away on a Sat 
They know what it will be like. 

O.1 suppose you have been around mes*® all the halB on the circuit? 

Se ost of them. 

O.Do you notice much difference in the dancing’? 

SeOh yes. I think that the Scottish dancing is much better.than the Eng- 
lish.eThey take it more sericusly you know. You se. some at times. 


i 
eae OS ip! 


$i O.Sherry's is the tough spot on the circuit isn't it? 
bw SeWell it used to be. Yt's not so bad now though. Wé've seen some fights 
there.eHa. I think that lots of them only came for the fights. They 
wouldn't have enjoyed it without. But it is not so bad now. Weli I must 
go and get my programme out. See vou later. 
: 
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Dance Musiclanse AH XN ¢ 405039 


Obs went in to see George of Ernie Loraine's band at Paramount. 
All of them came in after session. On the table was a magazine called 

}22% "percussion" Ye@ Book I939" ed Dan Ingman (Boosey and Hawkes, IO T 
Denman St. Wel. If/-)-s Leo, the drummer, says that it was sent him this 
morning. When obs asks if every drummer in a resident land would get one 
he savs he suppose sO. 

Political argument. are . 

P25 Jim, trumpeter, and George, violinist, start arguing with Leo about 
capitalism. Jim is pro USSR and George is socialist. George says he 
can't uhderstand anyone from Wales being a capitalist and conservative 
in sympathy. Leo says he is conservative and has nothing but scorn for 
the agitatorsin the pits. George wants to know if Leo would be satis- 
fied with their ray. Arnold joins in and says that most of the universit; 

haps are communist and appeals to Obs for confirmation. Jim agrees - 
this being in answer to Leo's assertion that most communists are Un- 
educated. Anyway says Jim, that is tse ‘bloody govt's fault’ for not 

providing educational facilitités. There is too much class distinction i 

his country. What has the Duke of Westminster done to earm what he gets 
on the rents of the ‘.End? The pro*its of that should go to the govte 
and help to relieve taxeSe 

And what, George wants to know, has the national govt done towards soiviy 


unemployment. There were I million when they came in, now it is "bloody | 
near 2 million". It is because of their capitalist proclivities that | 
they are like thise : | 


- 
4 
: 


Cw b09 wants to know if Jim is against conscription. J says ves whilst they | 
have the sort of >rmy they have. They should leave one like the French, 
and not the svst-m they lave here where any little twirp can De an 
officer provided he is of the right class and has the money. And he | 
wouldn't sav "Sir" to a fellow like that. He has ne yer said "sir" to 
anyone. Leo savs they have to have discipline. Jim says that's so and 
he wouldn't mind saluting a chap for whom he had some respect. Arnold 
joins in to the effect that in the French army 60% of the officers have 
to come from the ranks. That is how it should be. 
Then they want to know if Leo would goin theunion if it would enable him 
Me to get a job at a greater salarv than he is now getting. Leo says he 
supposes he would and Georve wants to know in that case how he reconcile; 
that. with his opposition to the union now. | 
(Later Jim told obs that only he and George were in MU of this band). ‘*° 
George argues that i is onlv by uniting that vou will get anything done: 
Leo says that the agitators are a nugsance and achieve nothing. Where ar: 
thev anyway. Only I communist MP. George counters saying that less than | 
80 vears avo there wasn't even a Labour MP. That only by opposition -\* | 
has anything been achieved. Leo's mother will only get her old aze 
pension by the result of the agitation that others made years ago. That 
is how reforms come aboute 


j 


Ly % Pay of musicians. a 

Leo mentions drummer Ossy “oble, whom he reckons to be the best showman 

e\% drummer in the country. Relates hew he is with Ivor Morton and Dae Kay 
in a touring act with docalist for foursome. Ernie joins in now. Says i 
_that he knows what ste gets on that job% because he was with him just 


before he got it. Ossie gets £20 a week on that, whilst for the act I 
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and Dave get £230 a week. The others agree that this is OK (cf MU report 
Of 225.39). Leo says that Ossie was offered £16 and wouldn't take it. He 


got 


his 
him and 
shonos 
£oO0 


save him 
and asked tbo see 
worth? He said : 
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At Play. 


Obs leaves 


makes a run 


few 
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3d each, 
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with Jim, Arnold, and Ernie. Go 


down the wrong 


When we reah the bottom they 


won't. Jim says hetll do it for 6d. 
terrifiv rush at the downward escalat 


ask 
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him 
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askedhim what 
it and walked 
asked 


OUT e 
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tne outrt ty: 


into 
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running furiously (escalator about 40 yds long) 
t ey are all roaring with laughter and oan 
that the only way to do 


Save 
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det in the tube and 

out at Charing X Arnold 
really as there is no 
thinks it is silly. 
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Varren Street 
side of the escalator but comes 
iyriold to run up 


hat 


hat ad started walking for the door, so the others ran aft er 
pays that Ossie went into one of 
Some eculnpmente 
paying 


the music supply 
ne W anted Set 


He went along 


he 


and 
back 
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and offer hin 


Takes his overcoat orr 
tor. Toils up to the top 
When he comes down aga 
is completely out of breath. 
all the time. 
coat. When we get 
that. Nota ng wro 
wear a coat, but still h 
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Ivor Kirchin. AH 605039 


Obs walking along Streatham High Rd about I-30 when a Rover I4 new 
mod21 saloon draws up at the kerb and out steps ivor, with a boy 
about IO, very Jewish looking. 

Obs "Hullo ivor". : 

I "Hullo boy. This is my youmg son.(Pats him on the head). I'm bringing 
him along with me. He-#e I've only had this car about a fortnight. 
I have gone down a bit in cas. Before this I used to have a 25 Ap 
Nash - a good car. Only had it I8 months. When I used to leave this 
chap in it when I came back there would be a riot inside - back 
blind all unwound, carpets up. all sorts. He was just trading to fing! 
how a lamp worged nowe I caught him at it so I've brought him along 
with me. : 
Yes I've got a smaller car. Well I never used the other one properly. 
I don't mind spending the money on a car. Even if I don't use it 
mich it : here when you want it. Vith the Nash I was only getting 
about 14 to the gallon and I only did a few [000 in it. Working 7 
days a week you don! t get a chance to use ite They used to charge 
me I5/= a week | arage too for it" 

O "Where, West 
Yese" 

"Do you Live there Longa « tage | 
"ves. They charved me I5/= a week. They charge me IO46 a week for thi 
It 1s not right you know. With Rovers thev have the seme chassis and | 
body for all there cars, 10,112,144, and I6. Vell should I bloody 
well pay the same for mine as I would for a IO? Because mine is a 

I4 they charve me a couple of bob more. I'm going to get cunning. 

Next time I go in I'm going to say IO when they ask. They won!’ y thin | 
of looking at the license (Actually Rovers have the horsepower on 
the badre so eve. if the garage were sufficlently thick as not to : 
check up the license they could hardly miss the badge - Dt Iver dic | 
not appear to have “thought of thie). If they do see it well I shall 
tell them 'Why should I pay ae much when it is no bigger than a IO,! 
See that Rover over there (He points to another I4 behind which is 

oarked an Shp Ford new model) See my poi t. It is hardly any bigeer 
than the Ford. (Actually there is a difference of at least 3' over- 
all length). 
The blonde short pro from Locar’o pvasses and smiles. Ivor assumes 
she is smiling at him (Obs actually thinks she smiled at him, as she. 
has done several times in Loca 7nd) . 

I "Ah see that" 

O "Sure. She is in the Locarno pen" 

I (After pause) Oh is that where she comes from. Oh I know. She must De 
the one I made up to when I was there filming. I lent her a handsere 
chief to wipe her face with. I'm a bit of a Romeo. It got her scent 
on. Here it is!(He shows obs a coloured handkerchief in his inside 
pocket). 

By oye we have reached Woolworth's store and Ivor says good bye and 
£0es . 
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’ 1 Partito Mam 
Meeca Bands. - 14.6.39 | | 


Ts New drummer in Ernies band aged about 35, fattish, pleasnat features, 
friendly manner. Used to be in army - 6 years with colours (started 
1925) and 6 with reserve. Says it is a p etty easylife, though not so 
easy as in the guards. Reckons they ought to have conseritption for 

CS everyone under certainage. Would do them goo. Welcomes the hew Act. 
Says it develops a man = "you go in a boy and come out a man". 
He has only been with Ernie a fortnight. Wasxin a job until recently 
P2i.2 in Sheffield with Sid Philips brother, who ran a band at the Grand (7?) 
.)3. Hotle. They got £8 a week and only played 3 hours ever, e ening - from 
8-11. Sometimes t ey would be asked to play extra time in another room 
in the hotle for a pri ate party and would make some mor® money on 
$ 35 that. They never bought any fags for themselves. Always reckoned to 
' make about 50 a night. Axd though they were supposed to have flo food 
on the premises they got anything they wanted. He used to have breakfast 
there and odd cups of tea and dinners. Got fd up with eat chicken 
and pheas ant and the rest. But Philips got careless about playing and 
practising and lost the job. 
He asks Ernie why he doesn't tty for a job like that in the provinces. 
Ernie says he would but _they don't last. Drummer agrees. 
Ernie has bought a Daggona sports Hornet but his wife is objecting on 
26 grounds that it is a single man's car and not a family one. Ernie has 
H >). wife and child .Has only had car a week and is now trying to get rid of 
ite Wants the Austin 12/6 that the garage lent him whilst attending to 
a bearing in the Wolesley. 
George runs a 1931 Triumph 8 and bets the electrician that he will get — 
pe yg he paid for it when he sells it at the end of the yar. He too) 
- Harrlede 
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Mecea Bands. Jim - trumpeter. AH vie 13.6239 
| piayer 
| LGs Obs met Jim in balcony at Locarno. He was with a *rumpeter from. 
)| Bram Martin's band. Obs asked him why he wasn't away. He had left 
9 Ernie's band after a row and had secured a . imself and Leo 
0 


# for 


b 

onaP&O boat going to Japan. 

Jim said te job had fallen through. ee had been on the boat and 

were sailing a few days later when it fell through. He gave no 
S RA. reason. Said he was sorry for Leo, but was glad to say that he had 
got a job for the summer. He hoped to get one himself next week. 

Said that he didn't mich mind having missed this job. He had done the 

trip twice anyway. Said you called at plenty of ports on the way out 
and got 10 days ashore at Yokohama. But you got fed up with it. There 
wasn't much work to do - not enough in fact - and he was glad when he 


got home last time. He was fed-up. 
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Mecea Bands. Paramount. AH . 19.6239 
Ivor Kirchin,. Kk 30 


What do you think of the DBDA? 

Oh the Dance Band Ledares Association you mean? Well I've been to 
their meetings but I can't see any point in joining it. What can | 
it do for me, or for anyone for that matter? I don't see the fun in 
paying 5 guineas because I'm a band leader = oh nol | 
What do you think of the MU then? 

Well I am and I'm not in it. I've not paid up for months. The "old 
man" isn't keen on us being in it so it doesn't pay. In any cage I 
don't t ink there's much need. As long as a chap gets a living fo 
wage - I don't say a poor one — he can't complain. I don't. It (MU) | 
does some good = yes. But can it give me a job? A union is all right 
if it can give you a job but not unless. The Musicians Union is more 
likely to put you out of a job than get you one. I think so. They’ | 
don't take into account what a place makes. It's all very well sayin 
take such-and-such a wage. But does the place bring that meh in? 
I could ask for more but what good would it do. I know from our 
halls that bey take so mich. The ‘old man' says "Why should I run | 
a business to keep a lot of bloody musicians?" and he's. right! | 


What do you think is the reason for the slump in British jazz? 

I don't see it. I don't think there is one —- honestly. 

pe you think is the reason for the American predominance in 
AZZ 

A lot depends on the crowd. Here in most places the crowd is so 

vloody starchy. They would lift up thetr noses if you were to do 
anything, There it is different. When they swing the crowd swings tc 


too. The negroes join in. Everyone does. They have a different | 
atmosphhee. ; 
Does the persomele of your band change a lot? 
I've had a pianist with me for 13 years. Some of the band have been | 
with me 10 years. The pianist with me now is not the same. : 
We've been very busy here lately. We have been busy for the last 

few Sundays too. This week for instance we had 600 on Thursday, 

400 on Friday, nearly 1,000 on Saturday and we must have 600 tonight 


x1 13. 
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Mecea Bands. Paramount. AH 19.6.-39 
ScUOMETS Ft BA eustoleuM-svosnsttisseriM 
Bernard. New drummer. wes Loraine's band. 
18 


Bernard Raye 


What do you think about the public's taste in music? 
Be They like music they can hum, 
S Ge 0 How about swing. Do you think they like that? 


B No I don't think they appreciate that. They like simple melodg. 
Oo Are you in the MU?._ 
B I am yes, but I'm terribly in areas with my payments. I think there 
is strength in unity yes,but there are so many semi-pros about that 
Mbt they can do work if there are jobs for nights only. If the MU insist 
on their rates then the people will get semi-pros who can do the job 
.) 3: I should be getting £6.10.0 here by Union rates but actually I get 
£5. The rates vary wih the type of place of coursse. In the West 
» 34 End in hotels it may be 10 guineas or more. If a man doubles - 
plays another instrument that is - he is supposed to get more acc- 
ord to the union. But he doesn't in practice." 
O What do you think is the reamn for the slump in British jazz. 
B The market is overcrowded. Actually they take fellows in. There are | 
\7 areas where they are short of musicians. The Melody Maker is the 
paper of masici ans and these fellows get hold of a paperve p@er and 
form a band. If they think they are competent enoughthty come to 
London and flood the market.This is not so in the provinces. For 
example in Sheffield they can't get musicians. 
The public doesn't know sufficient about dance music to appreciate 
ood from bad 
C uy.s. tive got an idea that conscription will help the profession. Chaps 
‘°? of eligible age for military service will be pinched and they my 
go into bands or they will be put on something else. After they have 
been there for some time they will get a vocational education and 
when they come out they may not think so much about &shis job. Thus 
the chap who would normally come into this business will have to go 
into the army instead. 
O. Héw long have you been in the business? 
Be #'m for ever blowing bubbles" was ny first number. I played the 
honi 


fiddle at first but I'm blody t it now. 
Dance music has become very symp ow. People like Leo Forbstein 
« What do you think of this jitterbug stuff? | 
329 B I think the jitterbug dancing is a very cride form of the primitive. 
It seems as though ballroom dancing is going right out. | 
Where do fe think the best standard of dancing is? | 
B In the Midlands and the north. They do more pen lg thatway. The 
ordinary public is very good. In the higher ends of the scale they | 
ean't dance at all. | 
I find that after playing in a palais band for some timeyou loge all 
e 1 sense of refinema:t, as far as playing is concerned. 
y 


Cab is very good isn't he? They're (i.e. negroes ete) born with | 
rhythm at their finger tips. 


QO Why do you think that is? 


. 
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¢a\.2. $id Phillips is one of the best modern composgrs. 
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Mecca Bands. AH 18.6639 


Bernard Ray. 


They originally came over from Africa and they have still got the 
blood of the aborigines in them. The East is more mechanically 
minded as you might say. 

How would you define pom, 

Well that is very difficult. You can swi 
any commercial number. It is not essent 
You can feel it but you can't explain it. You can be bashing away 
but can't swing at all. Then it just comes over you. It is like a 


Paramount. 


any number.You can swing 


clock - tick tock. When it is going like htat then you are all right | 


A man's state of health helps him a lot. 

All the old masters like Mendelsohn and Mozart had a tendency to 
swing music. For example Mendlesohn's "Fingle's Cave". 

Do think a prope: training in msic is a help for swing? 

Well no. I had a classical training 

In jazz the interpretation is entirely differem.. Of course when a 
really good musician takes up jazz it's different. Take Joe Venuti. 


He has had a good classicZal training. When a chap like him takes up | 


jazz he masters it, because he has got a technique. 

What do you think about the influence of the BBC on public taste as 
reagardéé dance music? - 

The BBC is in a difficult position. 


understand itor not I don't know. It is just that rhyt m appeals to 
them. It makes them want to tap their feet. 


Modern dance music is similar to modern straight music in that the ¢ | 


chords are the same. Chamber music is very like dance music but is 
totally different to listen to. 
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for it to be extemporised. 


and I think it is a disadvantage. 


Thgg have got to please so many ~ 
types of public. There are not a great deal of hot fans Whether they | 
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Meeea Bands. ah ClLeSend 


Obs met Arnold, Scotch sax player from Ernie's band, in Fulham Rd. 
Arnold lie s in Hereford house, just near obs. 

Savs that they are moving soon up to thé Grand Casino, Birmingham. 

He will be ghd to 20-6 Says he wants some time off and he will get week 
ends there. Expects they wi-1 be there for some 6 monthse 

Says that Jim is now with Teddy Foster's band at Locarno. Os mentions 
that this is supposed to be a big pay band. Arnold laughs at idea. Says 
that the hoys won't be getting any more though Teddy may get fle or £15. 
Says how now the Mecca “band leaders have to present pay books every 
often without war ning at Mecca agency. ‘very week chaps have to sign 


en 
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book when they get their wages. This is to prevent cutting in. Says tyat 


before this was introduced some of the chaps in so:e of the bands: used 
to get as lowa s £3.10. Said ths becuase the band leader would take a 
rake off in addition to his salary before he paid out. This check has 
now stopped this racket. 
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Everybody's 7/10/39 
Page 14 - 15 daa 


Double page layout. 


leadlines: 


"ROMANCE BEHIND THE 'SIEGRRIED LINE' SONG 


A Sentry on duty writes War's new 'Tipperary' 
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, Right hand page gives words and music of 

the song. ‘, 
Story of song and film, Photgraphs of people 

concerned and soldiers marching, | | 
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Dadiy Telegraph Sas 6/10/39 
age 5 


"Nazis' New 'Hymn of Hate! 
Anger at British War Song ~ 
Week-End Menus by Radio 


A new ‘Hymn of Hate' was published yesterday on the 
front page of 'Der Stuermer' the Nuremberg newspaper founded by 
Julius Streicher, the Jew-baiter, now reported to be in 
disgrace. 

This song, the newspaper proudly emphasises, is by a good 
'Aryan', whereas the ‘Hymn of Hate' of the lest war was written 
by a dew. fhe new one-runs: 


Who bears the guilt for the Polish war save England? 
Who treads the rights of neutrals under foot? 
England. 
Who allows the innocent to bleed? 
England 

Kiefrain: 

England is the curse of the world. 

She knows but greed and hate and gold. 
Who pretends love but sows only hate? 


England 
Why gave the Polish murderers permission and aid7, 
England. 
Who is the friend of Jewish traders? 
England. 
Who holds peoples in slavery and serfdom’ 
England. 
Who allows men,gma women and children to starve? 
. England 
Who is the master of lies and quibbles? 
ingland,. 
Who shoots down Belgian airmen? 
England, 
Who denies us the return of our colonkes? 
England." 


_ ‘Washing on Siegfried Line 


The incorrigible flippancy of the new English war song, 
'We're going to hang our washing on the Siegfried Line,' has 
given great offence xm in Germany. 

Indignant references to it have bean made in the German 
propaganda wireless broadcasts in English. The statement by the 
B.B.C. that the song was written by men of anti-aircraft units 
is said by the German wireless to be obviously untrue." 
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Daily Express 8/11/39 
Page 4 


Hickey 


(extract ) 


RXixxkx Song: "My heart belongs to daddy" 


"The tume is of the 'haunting', melancholy kind, and a 
bit tricky to hum if you haven't rehearsed it in your bath 
before trying it on the family. 

I think this song might catch on with the troops, who 
$uesex resist most efforts to make them —. cheery, patriotic 
stuff, (One last-war success which seems to have been over- 
looked by recent revivals is the 'Long Long Trail'.) 

Colleague Gallagher reports from France that RAF men 


there are singing a macabre parody of ‘South of the Border', 
which includes such lines as:- 


The Messerschmitts got him with lead thick & fast, 
And we don't really know if he's breathing his last; 
He may have forced-landed, this beautiful day, 

East of the Siegfried down Dusseldorf way." 


Evening Standard | 22/11/39 
(Final Night) 
Page 13 


"Corisande's news for women" 


"FROCKS FOR BLACKOUT PARTIES 


Despite the blackout, much quiet entertaining is being 
done by hostes.es who have remained in London, 

Lady Canard sees no reason why sek she should not have 
her friends to kinner; Lady Maurgen Stanley is another dinner- 
party hostess; Lady Colefax still gives pleasant little 
parties at her house in Westminster. 

Younger hostesses feel that the ‘pay party' frequently 
used as a method of raisins money for a charity, might be 
introduced for amusement only. This was successfully done. 
at the farewell party Xxa given to Sir John and Lady Mary “erbert 
before they left for India &he other day, and might easily 
be extended when the Christmas leave season starts, 

Then there is the story of the hostess who has 
‘paying guests' at her dinner parties, charing 7s. 6d. for 
dinner with still wines and 12s. 6d. if champagne is provided ... 


Meantime, you have only to go to Quaglino's, the 
Dorcehster, Grosvenor House, the Cafe de Paris, or the May Fair 
to see that dancing is the most popular wartime amusement. And 
dressmakers are preparing for the Christmas party season by 


‘showing brigher evening frocks." 


DAILY MIRROR, front page. 
DANCING AFTER 11 pm, 


Blackout gloom isgetting thinner. Two bright spots 
in today's news are that public dance halls are to stay open 
later and that there is to be more Sunday opening of cinemas. 

Public dance halls are to be open after 11 p.m. during 
tne Christmas holiday, writes the Daily “irror Political 
Correspondent. If the experiment is a success it will be 
continued, | 

This décision is understood to affect every part of the 
country 


Chief Constables will have the power to ban extensions, 
but such action will be discouraged by the Government 
unless there is substantial reason. 


County and Borgugh Councils are to be given power under 
the Emergency Powers (aefence) Act to authorise Sunday opening 
of cinemas in their districts, | 

Mr. J. W. "rown, General Secretary of the Civil Se vice 
Clerical Association, told 1,000 evacuated Civil Servants at a 
north-west town last night that dances at a local hotel have 
been prohibited by the Office of Works, 

"If the order is not withdrawn, I'll go and arganise 
a dance in that ballroom myself," he said. 
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The People 12/11/39 
Page 13 | 


"CANTEEN FAVOURITE IS ‘ROLL OUT THE BARREL! 


Britain's smng-writers are still searching for a new 
'Tipperary' that will lead the march to victory. In . ata se 
Alley', off Charing Cross-Rd, péanos are being tinkled with a 


fine fervour, 
At a time when they would normally be turning out 'hits' 


for the pantomimes, the song-writers are concentrating on martial 


and patriotic melodies, 
The Maginot and Siegfried Lines have fired their imagina- 


sion. Wherfever the Nazi radb attacks 'We'll hang up oe 
on the Siegfried Line,' ex-schoolmaster Jimmy Kennedy and Micha&e 
Carr are grateful for the publicity which sells thousands of 
extra copies of their ditty. 
Jimny Kennedy, by the way, thought out part of the 
melody while on sentry duty with the Forces somewhere in England, 
As a new sweetheart for the B.E.F., Adam Leslie and Eve 
Lynd have introduced ‘Minnie of the Maginot Line! to take the 
place of ‘Mademoiselle from Armentiers.' 


‘Berlin or Bust! 


Not content with writing 'There'll always be an England’ 
which has the rousing appeal of ‘Land of Hope and Glory', Ross 
Parker and Hughie Charles have now produced a humourous 
marching song 'Berlin or Bust’, 

They got the idea of the title bg seeing these three words 
heen on tanks and armoured cars on their way across the 

annel, 


Gracie Fields believes she has a 'Tipperary' winnér in 
‘Wish me uch as you Wave me Goodbye', which is one of the 


numbers in ‘Shipyard Sally', her latest film, 

Tens of thousands of copies were sold immediately after 
she sang it in her first war-time broadcast. 

But Tommy's favourite canteen song today is the ‘Beer 


= 


Barrel Pélka', which has the strangest history of all the melodies 


of war. : 

Few of the men who swing this rollicking chorus realise 
that it was written in 1934 by a Czech who is now, technically, 
a German citizen, 

His name is Jaromoir Véjvoda, and his song, then bearing 
the title of {Skoda Lasky', meaning 'Pity of Love', was the rage 
of Prague on the eve of Hitler's invasion of Czechoslovakia. 

The melody captured the ear of an American publisher, who 
had a new lyric written for it. Originally a sad semtimental 
ballad, the air was pepped up to quick foxtrot, and its new 
chorus became: 
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Roll out the barrel, we'll have a barrel of fun; 
Roll out the barrel, we've got the blues on the run, 


So pupular has the melody become in this country 
that a fortune awaits its composer. But a queer twist of 
fate he cannot collect a penny because the Enemy Trading 
Act forbids the sending or royalties due to him," 


6s 


Jazz general. 


LIVGRPOOL DAILY POST. 3462e40 


Dance ~relude to Murder. 


A man who danced with his former fiancee a few hours before he 
starngled her in his car was at Newcastle assizes yesterday 
found guilty of mirder and sentenced to death. He was Richard 


Gordon Chilcote aged 25, an estate agent of Naler St. Vwhitley 
BAVeeseere 


Goes on to details of prosecution. 
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MA informs m@, as observer, that at beginning 
of war all military bands were disbandede 


After much difficulty, and partly as a result of 
a morale report, it has been decided to reconstitute 
them this weeke 


(It is a perfect example of Leaders attitude to the 


present war and especially the military wtstiten 
atti@ude. Is it possible that the miktex bands were 


getting a grant from the Board of Education that kept 
them going before the war?) 
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TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE 
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§ MUSIC GRAVE 
AND GAY 


BAND ON ROOF OF 
A.R.P, SHELTER 


» Music and sunshine go well to- 
gether, and when the band of the 
Coldstream Guards marched playing 
Into Trafalgar Square on Thursday. 
a vast audience welcomed it with 
delight. 

This was. the second of the weekly 
}Open-air recitals by the bands of the 
Brigade of Guards (sponsored by the 
L..C.C.), which are London’s latest and 
happiest wartime innovation. 

The Yast audience which filled the 
's ‘wuare and fined the northern terrace 
Yanged from Chelsea pensioners in Scar- 
let to infants in arms, and from Anzacs, 
Canadians, and native Service men in 
battle dress to the rest of us in civvies. 
And for an hour this first-rate band en- 
tertained us with those national airs 

Which tradition has hallowed and every- 
£ knows. 

- The roof of the largest. of the new 
. ir-raid shelters is the admirable ros- 
ab m; and there the bandsmen, complete 
f ‘rom miccolos to oompahs, play with that 

tirring precision that characterises these 


fe mous regiments on parade. | 
a 4 Amplifiers bunched on the stems of 
ine two unfinished new fountains carry 
th © music with perfect synchronisation 
jo every part of the square. The broad 
tone rims of the fountains, the seats 
pat fringe the square, and every avail. 
ble plinth are soon filled. — So is the 
wide expanse of sunny pavement. 


“Within the e dry basins of the fountains 

F few youngsters dance, and overhead 
= ousted pigeons circle. At moments 

© feels, it needs only a signal from the | 

ban ster-captain on the rostrum for| 

nured obbligato from the audi-| 

rat cz i Ras the livelier jigs} 
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WILL THE WAR CHANGE THE 
“ENGLISH STYLE”? 


THE JITTERBUG MENACE 
By ALEX MOORE 


NE of the most interesting sides of 
my business as a teacher of dancing 
is the letters I receive from 
teachers in practically every 

country throughout the world. Few people 
in England realise that not only countries 
like Australia, South Africa, Denmark, 
Holland, and Norway (whose interest in the 
English style of ballroom dancing is well 
known), but smaller places such as Kuala 
Lumpur, Kuching, Seychelles, Kelantaan, 
Batavia (Ned. E. Indies), and even such 
countries as India, Egypt, Canada, U.S.A., 
Jugoslavia, and Switzerland, all have a 
number of teachers who are anxious to 
propagate English dancing.* They all look 


to us for guidance, and many of them find 
it difficult to understand how a country 
that has produced the most beautiful style 
of dancing in the world can also be respons- 
ible for such dances as the Lambeth Walk 
and Boomps-a-Daisy. 


Being one of those teachers who welcome 
the introduction of one or two (not one or 
two dozen!) Novelty Dances, I hope I 
have managed to convince these people 
that such dances are a passing phase which 
has had the effect of making our ballrooms 
much brighter, and has also had the effect 
of inducing thousands of non-dancers liter- 
ally to “‘ walk ”’ on to the ballroom floor for 
the first time. Many of them have, by 
now, learned how to walk a little more 
elegantly and stayed to enjoy the pleasures 
of modern dancing. 


The cry is now being raised that our 
dancing is being attacked from another 
quarter. I refer to the “ jitterbug ” 
dancing. Ata few popular halls in London 
it is certainly impossible to dance as we 
know it, for the whole place is filled with 
people whose obvious intention is to show 
the world that Ginger Rogers’ attempts to 
‘“ Jitter ’’ in the film Bachelor Mother are 
just “corny’’—if you will pardon the 
American expression. 


An All-England ‘ Jitterbug ’’ Champion- 
ship (not under the Official Board rules !) 
has just been held in London, and I must 
confess that it was about the most disgusting 
and degrading sight I have ever seen in a 
ballroom. Leapfrog, double somersaults, 


* Mr. Moore’s ‘‘ Monthly Letter Service’’ brings him in 
touch with Teachers in all parts of the world.—Ed. D.T. 


‘“ kicking the ceiling,’’ and peckin’ were but 
a few of the “steps’’ used by the com- 
petitors in their efforts to gain applause. 
In spite of all this, I still think there is 
room for a mild “ Jitterbug ’’ dance in our 
ballrooms at the present time. 

Those of my readers who can throw their 
minds back to the latter part of the Great 
War will remember that the advent of jazz 
music was responsible for the introduction 
of a type of dancing that was even more 
startling to the dancers of that period than 
Jitterbug ”’ dancing is to us. In those 
days we had no modern technique, no 
Official Board, and few Teachers’ Societies, 
and yet the wildness and exaggerated body 
movements soon disappeared before the 
inherent good taste of the average English 
dancer. Undoubtedly, the first ‘ Informal 
Conference,’’ called by THE DANCING TIMEs, 
did much to help straighten matters in this 
direction. . 

Not many years later, more wildness 
appeared in the ballrooms with the introduc- 
tion of the Charleston. True, a few people 
got kicked, but the fact remains that our 
ballrooms at that time were bright, if not 
decorous, and the Charleston boom that 
followed filled the coffers of all the teachers. 
Once again, the wildness soon disappeared, 
but the influence of the Charleston rhythm 
remains as an interesting and attractive 
feature of the present-day Quickstep and 
Rhythm Dancing. 

Is there a fundamental new “swing” 
rhythm in this “ Jitterbug ’’ dancing that 
we, as teachers, should study ? From what 
I have seen it would appear that the basis 
of the dance is a cross between Charleston, 
Truckin’, and Stomping. Although I do 
not claim to be a brilliant exponent of such 
rhythms, I must confess that any new 
rhythm always attracts me, and I have a 
feeling that the “ Jitterbug ’’ dancing has 
something that teachers could use and sell. 
I am not referring to the “ acrobatics ”’ of 
the dance. Nobody with any self-respect 
would attempt such things in a ballroom, 
but in addition to my own study of the 
dance I have heard from Victor Silvester, 
who, with his band, has travelled possibly 
more than any other teacher during the 
past few months, that in many halls he 
has seen a quiet form of this dancing that 
is most attractive to watch. 


Cc 
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One feature of the “ Jitterbug ’’ dance is 
the solo walking and turning, which is 
often followed by a change of places by 
turning under the partner’s arm, or just 
crossing over and linking the man’s left 
hand in the lady’s right hand. A type of 
Carioca run is often used for this. I have 
heard this condemned by teachers as 
‘ undignified.”” Why? For the past few 
years expert Rumba dancers in this country 
have been doing it, and making it look 
attractive. True, many inexpert dancers 
have copied it and they look rather silly. 
Personally I would rather see it done by 
the “ Jitterbug ’’ dancer who does it in 
the spirit of fun and looks funny, than by 
the dancer who thinks it is clever but just 
looks a little silly. 

To return for a moment to my postbag. 
I often have letters asking, ‘‘ what is the 
use of my trying to teach good dancing 
when the bands all play the Benny Goodman 
Swing style ? ”’ 

My answer to this is that there always 
has and always will be two entirely different 
types of dancing. The English .style of 
ballroom dancing has become not only a 
first-class physical recreation, but more or 
less an art. It has been fostered by Medal 
Tests, and I say without hesitation that 
there is not the slightest possibility of 
' Jitterbug ’’ dancing or any other type 
of dancing ousting it from the decent 
popular ballrooms. Remember, however, 
that there is a war on, and that even more 
than physical recreation, many people 
turn to the ballroom for mental relaxation. 
For such people, I feel that the Novelty 
Dance, and perhaps a mild form of “‘ Jitter- 
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bug’’ dancing is a welcome innovation. 
First-class golf and tennis can hardly be 
termed a mental relaxation, in fact in most 
cases they are a mental strain! That does 
not stop thousands of people pursuing that 
evasive first-class standard; nor does it 
interfere with the thousands who still 
play badly and enjoy the games without 
any such ambitions. 

Without doubt, the “ Jitterbug ”’ will be 
found in many ballrooms during the next 
few months. My advice to teachers is: 
‘Remember the Charleston.’’ If the 
‘“ Jitterbug ’’ is a nuisance and behaves as 
if he is in a Harlem night club, by all means 
turn him out, but do not turn him out 
because he is doing something modern, 
something that is in the spirit of the type 
of music that many bands play. Nothing 
he does will ever kill the most beautiful 
style of dancing the modern world has 
ever known. 

The only thing he is likely to do is to 
bring a little humour into the ballroom at 
a time when it is most needed, or bring to 
the teachers an idea, which, if properly 
tackled, might quite easily help the dance 
schools to pay more Income Tax ! 

During the past fifteen years I have often 
originated new variations and then dis- 
carded them because I thought they did 
not conform to what I knew as modern 
technique and style—only to find myself 
dancing the same thing a few months or 
years later. I like them now—and I am 
one of those people who think that the 
dancing of the present-day amateur and 
professional is far in advance of the dancer 
of ten or fifteen years ago. 


A Bazaar in the Dutch East Indies 


This photograph was sent by a reader in Bandoeng, Java, where 


he says there are many schools of dancing. 
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HALLS TO-DAY 


For the benefit of our readers several well-known teachers and demonstrators have 
at our vequest made the following brief reports on the state of dancing in the 
various halls they have visited during the past three months 


Mr. John Wells 


| our former Amateur Champion, who is 
now giving many demonstrations with Miss 
Renée Sissons, sends some very decided 
replies to our queries : 

I have found the Quickstep the most 
popular dance to-day, with the Waltz second 
favourite. 

> No Party Dance has had the same success 
as the Lambeth Walk, which set the fashion 
for this type of dance. 

So far there is no noticeable change in the 
style and technique of the good ballroom 
dancers. 

I am very glad to see that Jitterbug 
dancing is dying a natural death—at its best 
it is revolting. Incidentally, I do not think 
we must blame the War for its introduction 
to this country. 


Monsieur Pierre 


who, with Miss Doris Lavelle, has visited 
many important centres of late, expresses 
the following opinions : 


I have found Rhythmic Dancing (Truckin’, 
etc.) and Quickstep—in fact any dance to 
Quick Fox-trot music—the most popular 
item in the ballroom to-day. 

Party Dances come and go very quickly, 
but they are still popular and Boomps-a- 
Daisy and the Lambeth Walk share the 
principal honours. 

Certainly the war has rather altered the 
style of dancing: it has dealt a severe blow 
at ‘“‘ serious ’’ dancing and has greatly 
increased the popularity of Rhythm Dancing. 

A very elementary style of Jitterbug 
dancing is popular in some ballrooms, but it 
is not likely to make much headway as it 
lacks real rhythm and subtlety and is fre- 
quently objectionable. 


: Mr. W. H. Cadman 


who can speak for the whole of the 
Manchester and South Lancashire District 
and as General Secretary of the B.A.T.D. is 
in close touch with many other centres; 
writes : 


The standard four are still the most popular 
and in the following order : Quickstep, Waltz, 
Fox-trot, and Tango. These dances are 
always preferred by the regular dancers. 

The ‘‘ Party Dance ’’ if clearly demon- 
strated and well put over, draws a large 
number on to the floor. At several large 
charity dances at which I have been Master 
of Ceremonies, ‘‘ The Allies’ Parade ’’ has 
been very successful. At these functions the 
‘' St. Bernard Waltz,’’ ‘‘ Lambeth Walk,’’ 
and “ The, Park Parade,’’ put over in that 


order in the form of a medley are always a 
sure draw for a crowded floor. 

There has not been the same demand for 
private lessons due to the non-organisation of 
social functions, and there may be a little 
carelessness as regards “‘ style,’’ but I cannot 
see that it has altered. The competition 
dancers who have not yet been called up 
bemoan the lack of opportunities to display 
their skill, but appear to me to endeavour to 
maintain their standard. | 

Jitterbug dancing is rarely seen in Man- 
chester, and I do not know of any hall 
which is attempting to feature it. I am 
informed, however, that in London two or 
three halls reserve one night per week for it 
and are crowded. On the other hand, one 
of my London correspondents tells me he has 
a notice outside his hall, ‘‘ No Jitterbug 
dancing here,’’ and is doing excellent business. 


Mr. Walter Collinson 


whose headquarters are the City Hall, 
Sheffield, and who is in close touch with 
many other Yorkshire towns, says: 


I find in the various halls I have visited 
during the last three or four months that the 
Quickstep is generally the most popular 
dance, with the Waltz a very good second. 
The Quickstep, with its popular tunes and 
snappy tempo, seems to have that happy 
spirit about it which helps to make the 
cheerful atmosphere so necessary to-day. 

The Party Dances are very popular and 
provide a welcome change from the standard 
numbers. I think ** Boomps-a-Daisy *’ and 
‘The Allies’ Parade ’’ are the two most 
popular here ; in the latter a number of the 
popular marching songs of the last war are 
used in addition to the original tune. 

The question of the style of dancing should 
be closely watched during the war period ; 
it should be the aim of every teacher and 
dance hall manager to try and maintain a 
good standard of dancing. The Jitterbug 
type of dancing should definitely be dis- 
couraged at all times ; it is at its best a very 
unnecessary addition to the ballroom and at 
its worst a ridiculous sight, totally lacking in 
dignity and everything that has made ball- 
room dancing a real pleasure to its thousands 
of admirers. 


Mr. Cyril Farmer 


and his partner, Miss Joan Davis, have 
visited many of the most prominent dance 
halls in the Provinces during the past three 
months, and as a result of what he has seen 
writes : 

During the past three months, Miss Davis 
and I have been very pleased to see that, 
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One feature of the “ Jitterbug ”’ dance is 
the solo walking and turning, which is 
often followed by a change of places by 
turning under the partner’s arm, or just 
crossing over and linking the man’s left 
hand in the lady’s right hand. A type of 
Carioca run is often used for this. I have 
heard this condemned by teachers as 
‘ undignified.”” Why? For the past few 
years expert Rumba dancers in this country 
have been doing it, and making it look 
attractive. True, many inexpert dancers 
have copied it and they look rather silly. 
Personally I would rather see it done by 
the “© Jitterbug ” dancer who does it in 
the spirit of fun and looks funny, than by 
the dancer who thinks it is clever but just 
looks a little silly. 

To return for a moment to my postbag. 
I often have letters asking, ‘‘ what is the 
use of my trying to teach good dancing 
when the bands all play the Benny Goodman 
Swing style ? ”’ 

My answer to this is that there always 
has and always will be two entirely different 
types of dancing. The English style of 
ballroom dancing has become not only a 
first-class physical recreation, but more or 
less an art. It has been fostered by Medal 
Tests, and I say without hesitation that 
there is not the slightest possibility of 
‘‘ Jitterbug ’’ dancing or any other type 
of dancing ousting it from the decent 
popular ballrooms. Remember, however, 
that there is a war on, and that even more 
than physical recreation, many _ people 
turn to the ballroom for mental relaxation. 
For such people, I feel that the Noveltv 
Dance, and perhaps a mild form of ‘‘ Jitter- 
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bug’’ dancing is a welcome innovation. 
First-class golf and tennis can hardly be 
termed a mental relaxation, in fact in most 
cases they are a mental strain! That does 
not stop thousands of people pursuing that 
evasive first-class standard; nor does it 
interfere with the thousands who still 
play badly and enjoy the games without 
any such ambitions. 

Without doubt, the “ Jitterbug ”’ will be 
found in many ballrooms during the next 
few months. My advice to teachers is: 
‘“ Remember the =Charleston.” Ii the 
‘“ Jitterbug ’’ is a nuisance and behaves as 
if he is in a Harlem night club, by all means 
turn him out, but do not turn him out 
because he is doing something modern, 
something that is in the spirit of the type 
of music that many bands play. Nothing 
he does will ever kill the most beautiful 
style of dancing the modern world has 
ever known. 

The only thing he is likely to do is to 
bring a little humour into the ballroom at 
a time when it is most needed, or bring to 
the teachers an idea, which, if properly 
tackled, might quite easily help the dance 
schools to pay more Income Tax ! 

During the past fifteen years I have often 
originated new variations and then dis- 
carded them because I thought they did 
not conform to what I knew as modern 
technique and style—only to find myself 
dancing the same thing a few months or 
years later. I like them now—and I am 
one of those people who think that the 
dancing of the present-day amateur and 
professional is far in advance of the dancer 
of ten or fifteen vears ago. 


This photograph was sent by a reader in Bandoeng, Java, where 
he says there are many schools of dancing. 


Mr. John Wells 


our former Amateur Champion, who is 
now giving many demonstrations with Miss 
Renée Sissons, sends some very decided 
replies to our queries : 

I have found the Quickstep the most 
popular dance to-day, with the Waltz second 
favourite. 

No Party Dance has had the same success 
as the Lambeth Walk, which set the fashion 
for this type of dance. 

So far there is no noticeable change in the 
style and technique of the good ballroom 
dancers. 

I am very glad to see that Jitterbug 
dancing is dying a natural death—at its best 
it is revolting. Incidentally, I do not think 
we must blame the War for its introduction 
to this country. 


Monsieur Pierre 


who, with Miss Doris Lavelle, has visited 
many important centres of late, expresses 
the following opinions : 


I have found Rhythmic Dancing (Truckin’, 
etc.) and Quickstep—in fact any dance to 
Quick Fox-trot music—the most popular 
item in the ballroom to-day. 

Party Dances come and go very quickly, 
but they are still popular and Boomps.-a- 
Daisy and the Lambeth Walk share the 
principal honours. 

Certainly the war has rather altered the 
style of dancing: it has dealt a severe blow 
at ‘serious ’’’ dancing and has greatly 
increased the popularity of Rhythm Dancing. 

A very elementary style of Jitterbug 
dancing is popular in some ballrooms, but it 
is not likely to make much headway as it 
lacks real rhythm and subtlety and is fre- 
quently objectionable. 


3 Mr. W. H. Cadman 


who can speak for the whole of the 
Manchester and South Lancashire District 
and as General Secretary of the B.A.T.D. is 
in close touch with many other centres, 
writes : 


The standard four are still the most popular 
and in the following order : Quickstep, Waltz, 
lox-trot, and Tango. These dances are 
always preferred by the regular dancers. 

The ‘' Party Dance ’’ if clearly demon- 
strated and well put over, draws a large 
number on to the floor. At several large 
charity dances at which I have been Master 
of Ceremonies, “‘ The Allies’ Parade ’’ has 
been very successful. At these functions the 
‘" St. Bernard Waltz,’’ ‘‘ Lambeth Walk,’’ 
and ‘' The Park Parade,’’ put over in that 
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IN THE DANCE HALLS TO-DAY 


For the benefit of our readers several well-known teachers and demonstrators have 
at our vequest made the following brief reports on the state of dancing in the 
various halls they have visited during the past three months 


order in the form of a medley are always a 
sure draw for a crowded floor. 

There has not been the same demand for 
private lessons due to the non-organisation of 
social functions, and there may be a little 
carelessness as regards ‘‘ style,’’ but I cannot 
see that it has altered. The competition 
dancers who have not yet been called up 
bemoan the lack of opportunities to display 
their skill, but appear to me to endeavour to 
maintain their standard. 

Jitterbug dancing is rarely seen in Man- 
chester, and I do not know of any hall 
which is attempting to feature it. I am 
informed, however, that in London two or 
three halls reserve one night per week for it 
and are crowded. On the other hand, one 
of my London correspondents tells me he has 
a notice outside his hall, “‘ No Jitterbug 
dancing here,’’ and is doing excellent business. 


Mr. Walter Collinson 


whose headquarters are the City Hall, 


Sheffield, and who is in close touch with 
many other Yorkshire towns, says: 


I find in the various halls I have visited 
during the last three or four months that the 
Quickstep is generally the most popular 
dance, with the Waltz a very good second. 
The Quickstep, with its popular tunes and 
snappy tempo, seems to have that happy 
spirit about it which helps to make the 
cheerful atmosphere so necessary to-day. 

The Party Dances are very popular and 
provide a welcome change from the standard 
numbers. I think ‘‘ Boomps-a-Daisy °’ and 
‘“ The Allies’ Parade ’’ are the two most 
popular here ; in the latter a number of the 
popular marching songs of the last war are 
used in addition to the original tune. 

The question of the style of dancing should 
be closely watched during the war period ; 
it should be the aim of every teacher and 
dance hall manager to try and maintain a 
good standard of dancing. The Jitterbug 
type of dancing should definitely be dis- 
couraged at all times; it is at its best a very 
unnecessary addition to the ballroom and at 
its worst a ridiculous sight, totally lacking in 
dignity and everything that has made ball- 
room dancing a real pleasure to its thousands 
of admirers. 


Mr. Cyril Farmer 


and his partner, Miss Joan Davis, have 


visited many of the most prominent dance 
halls in the Provinces during the past three 
months, and as a result of what he has seen 
writes : 


During the past three months, Miss Davis 
and I have been very pleased to see that, 
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without exception, in spite of the War and 
black-out conditions, dance halls have been 
doing wonderful business. 

My opinion as regards the most popular 
dances is that the Waltz reigns supreme, 
with its simple rhythm and lovely melodies, 
whilst the Quickstep, with its lively atmos- 
phere, which can be attempted on a crowded 
floor by practically a non-dancer, is almost a 
joint favourite. The Fox-trot running into 
third place, still holds that little scare for 
any but the experienced or tutored dancer. 

Party Dances still find favour in certain 
parts of the country, especially where the 
proprietor or manager happens to be a 
teacher of dancing, when they can marshai 
their patrons into dancing these novelty 
numbers. At the moment I would consider 
the most popular ‘‘ The Allies’ Parade’’ and 
‘“ The Siegfried Line-up.’’ 

The style of dancing to-day has _ un- 
doubtedly deteriorated slightly, mainly due, 
of course, to the fact that most of our keen 
exponents of the Art are now serving in 
His Majesty's Forces. 

‘‘ Jitterbug *’ dancing is gradually fading 
out, as most erratic, even if exhilarating 
American crazes do, and is mostly to be 
found now in the cheaper halls. 


Mr. Malcolm Munro 


of the Grafton Rooms, Liverpool, can 
write with some authority about conditions 
in this very important centre of dancing. 


The most popular dance, I should say, is 
either the Fox-trot or Quickstep. As far as 
the Grafton Rooms is concerned I think the 
Quickstep may be the more popular, with a 
moderate tempo of 48 to 50, with an occa- 
sional quick. number or 6/8. 

I should say the ‘‘ Party Dance ’’ has 
somewhat deteriorated. It is my experience 
over a period of twenty years that it is only 
on very rare occasions that the modern ball- 
room public will have their dances in 
sequence ; an example is the ‘‘ Lambeth 
Walk.’’ They made a good attempt with the 
‘“Chestnut Tree ’’ and ‘‘ The Park Parade,’’ 
but I am afraid that the ‘‘ Party Dance ’”’ has 
developed into the inevitable romp. On the 
other hand at our ‘“‘old time’’ nights, 
which have been held every Tuesday for the 
past twelve years, ‘‘ Party Dances’’ are 
extremely popular, with ‘‘ Knees up, Mother 
Brown! ’’ at present topping the list. 

I certainly think the war has been respon- 
sible for increased liveliness in the ballroom 
—the uniforms, the boys on leave, the new 
war-time tunes (the old ones are still popular) 
—all tend to a jollier atmosphere, with a 
tendency to a more Bohemian interpretation 
of the standard dances, the Waltz being the 
exception. 

‘" Jitterbug ’’ dancing is certainly making 
headway, especially with the younger genera- 
tion. In my opinion this is merely a sequel 
to ‘‘ Swing Music,’’ and another example of 
history repeating itself. In my recollection 
I remember four such periods—‘‘ The Cake 
Wem," Reetime,” .*" tdge,”* gad the 


dance-town’s 
‘" Empress,’’ the “‘ Tower,’’ and the “‘ Palace.’ 
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‘‘ Charleston.’’ Then, as now, the vast 
majority of the dancing public revolted 
against the accepted rules and regulations, 
and introduced their own variations which 
evidently were more adaptable to the music 
in vogue, 

I think the profession missed an oppor- 
tunity when ‘“‘ Swing ’’ came along. We 
refused the ‘‘ Rumba’’ in our leading 
championships, although we had accepted the 
‘“ Tango.’’ Surely it was plain to see that 
with the demand for ‘‘ Swing Music ”’ there 
was bound to be a demand for ‘' Swing 
Dancing.’’ Had we taken ‘“‘ Swing ”’ to our 
hearts two years ago, we might not have had 
to overcome the ‘‘ Jitterbugs.’’ A slogan of 
mine for many years has been, ** Dancing, the 
Mirror of Music.’’ 


Mr. Frank L. Hanford 


of Nottingham, makes an excellent spokes- 


man for the Midlands. 


I have found the Quickstep to be the most 
popular dance, the Waltz second, the Fox- 
trot third, and dancers express a fondness for 
the Tango, which very seldom finds ex- 
pression in action. 

I would suggest a combined effort by the 
various Associations of Teachers of Dancing 
in building a 16-bar Tango sequence, inclu- 
ding a few ‘‘ clever-looking steps,’’ the 
dance as a whole not to be too plain. Also 
needed, better Tango records. 

The Party Dance is still popular, and I 
think the best one the ‘ Paul Jones,’ 
especially if it includes the ‘‘ Palais Glide,”’ 
the ‘‘ Lambeth Walk,’’ ‘‘ The Park Parade,’’ 
etc. 

In my opinion, war conditions have not 
altered the style of dancing, but the work 
of the teachers during the past years is 
showing in those who are now in uniform. 
Style is improving ; for instance in the Quick- 
step, dancers generally now show good 
shoulder line, confidence in the execution of 
quarter-turns (progressive chassé ending), 
forward lock, natural pivot turn, zig-zag and 
backward lock. 

I am pleased to observe only a mild form 
of Jitterbug. I think this form of dancing is 
a good way for dancers to express something 
a bit off the beaten track. May I suggest, 
as we have an Official Board to control 
dancing, that now is the time, and that is the 
dance to control, and the Board is the body 
to do the work. 


Mr. B. S. Hayward 


of Blackpool, tells us about that great 
three famous halls—the 


For many years past the type of programme 
featured in the great ballrooms in this town 
with much success have comprised some 
75 per cent. modern dances, an occasional 
old-time or “‘ party ’’ dance making up the 
remaining 25 per cent. 

In our case the modern dances are confined 
to the Waltz, Quickstep, Fox-trot and Tango. 
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There is virtually no demand for the Rumba, 
Carioca, and dances of that kind. Each of 
the popular ‘‘ party ’’ dances of the past few 
seasons has been included from time to time 
and always accepted enthusiastically for a 
few months, ultimately to become less 
favoured. This can scarcely be said of the 
‘* Palais Glide,’’ which has never really lost 
its popularity here. 

Of the four accepted modern dances it can 
truthfully be said that the Waltz consistently 
attracts more people on to the floor than any 
of the other three, the Quickstep, Fox-trot, 
and Tango coming next in order. The Tango 
has made much headway over the past few 
years. The Blackpool schools have con- 
sistently ‘‘ pushed ’’ this dance in response 
to a very evident liking for it on the part of 
the many keen dancers in the town. The 
result has been that a really proficient group 
of couples take the floor immediately a Tango 
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is announced, and that has provided the 
rather necessary ‘‘ shield ’’ for the very many 
less proficient who desire to practice in an 
inconspicuous way. It has been said that 
Blackpool could ‘‘ field ’’ a larger group of 
good exponents of the Tango than any other 
town in the country. Such claim could 
readily be tested should any centre desire to 
issue a practical challenge ! 

The threat of an epidemic of ‘‘ Jitterbug ”’ 
dancing seemed evident at the commencement 
of the winter season, but an immediate and 
very firm suppression has resulted in the 
disease being stamped out. Just occasionally 
a newcomer to the town is noted stealthily 
worming into a ballroom with glassy eye, 
vibrating knees, and an urge to oscillate. To 
these is applied an effective remedy known to 
all those responsible for the good conduct of 
a public ballroom, a remedy guaranteed to 
induce a rapid diminution of temperature. 
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PAREE” TO 
TOMMIES 


War-time Capital Even 
Plays Cricket 


Paris, Monday. 


the French capital, will find 


{that it is still “Gay Pa'tree.” 
Although Paris has put on its “ war-| 
jface” remarkably quickly, there is} 


plenty of amusement left. 


are now opening early in the morning, 
and can continue to put on shows until 
10 p.m Many are showing films in 
English. 

Apart from news reels and “shorts,” 
some of the films British troops. will see 
are “Jamaica Inn,” with Charles 


Laugnit‘on, “The Citadel,” “Her Man,” 
and “‘ Confessions of a Nazi Spy.” 


Boomps-a-Daisy 
Dance halls are open until 11 p.m., as 
are cafés and restauranis. 

A favourite ‘dance now among 
the French is “ Bodmps- a-Daisy,” 
which has to some extent taken the 
place of the “ Lambeth Walk.” 

As a grim reminder of the. situation 
arrows pointing to the nearest air-raid 


shelter are placed in prominent posi- 
tions in all places of public amusement. 
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As time goes on the sporting life of 


the community will be. thoroughly 
organised and all games will be avail- 
able. 


Po at is: not generally known in 

. Britain that Paris and its surround- 
aes districts can muster - several 
_ericket grounds where the wickets — 
used are matting. ‘si 


“T.OMMIES,” when they come to | 


PAIN. nt 3 : 


After an initial “black-out” cinemas 


| ithe would not come: as any surprise to 
see the organisation . of sporting con- 
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‘YO UNG SHEFFIELD GOES 
‘CRAZY’ DANCING 


Sheffield is starting dancing young, and many more 16- 
year-olds are going to pub lic dances than ever before. 
This, according to a well-known Sheffield teacher of 
dancing, is the most notab le effect in the “dance room 


of the war.” 


ANY of the’ married and 
middle-aged peopte are 
engaged in war work of 


-*jone kind or another, or have 
=> -*idecided to give up dancing “ for 
“| the duration,” but the youngsters 
~ are living for the day, and for 


them the day starts round about 


memueemes half past seven, when they get 


on to the dance floor. : 

“It is because of them,” said 
this teacher, “that the ‘Jitterbug’ 
was able to ‘obtain a footing at all 
in this country. Normally it would 
have lived—and died—in _ the 
country of its birth, apart from a 
few professionals, who might have 
used’ it for exhibition purposes, 
because it is the kind of dance 
that only a very young boy or girl 
can, or would, attempt. 

“It calls for far more-energy, 
abandon, rhythm, and lack of self- 
consciousness than anyone beyond 
the teens possesses. But these 16- 
year-olds have taken to it like a 
duck takes to water and put up 
some really hot exhibitions up 
and down the city ballrooms. 

; Otherwise, the tenden¢y since 


» 


the start of the war has been to 
go in more for novelty dances and 
the old favourites, such as the 
Veleta and Military Two-step. 
“The Lambeth Walk, Boomps- 
a-Daisy, and the Blackpool Walk 
would not have lasted as long as 
they have done but for the war. 
“It is odd,” added this dancing 
expert, “ to reflect that the last-war 
almost killed. sequence dancing— 
the use of set steps—and made the 
non-sequence.. foxtrot, introduced 
bv Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle, the 
most popular of all ballroom 


dances. 


“ Now, when people want amuse- 
ment and a change from war 
Strain, they are going back to 
sequence and novelty dances. They 
suit them better because thev 
cause fun and need not be taken 


‘too seriously.” 


In one respect the effect of this 
war has been the same as it was 
25 years ago. The last war saw 
the birth of tea dances, and this 
war has brought them back in full 
force because so many people are 


on shift work or cannot get away 
in the “evenings. 
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“THE NEW “TIPPERARY” ? 


Fleet-street, Sunday night. 


rus Aga = epe Sunday 
began dramatically in 
London. Indeed, Saturday 
night was not unlike the open- 
ing scene of “ Macbeth.” As 


I walked home after witness- 
ing the distressing scene in the 
House of Commons, in which I had 
heard numerous Tory Members 
urge the Deputy Leader of the 
Labour Party to “Speak for 
England,” the black-out was blacker 
than on Friday, mainly because car 
lights were dimmer and _ heavy 
clouds added humidity to the 
already oppressive atmosphere. 


Suddenly every searchlight in 
London split the darkness, and 
such was their reflected illumina- 
tion that they created a ghostly 
dawnlike effect. The air raid 
warden at the corner of the 
street said he would have to tell 
them to be a little more careful if 
they went on like that. 

I was glad to undress for the 
first time for nearly 40 hours, but 
I had scarcely fallen asleep before 


a telephone call told me of the 


surprise Cabinet. meeting. Then 
came a terrific thunderstorm to 
usher in Sunday, 3 September, 
which, in course of time, will rank 
in the famous dates of our nation 
with 4 August and 11 November. 


HIS morning, however. 
broke calm and serene 
and I was_ subse- 

auently reminded how cool and 
pleasant was the air after the storm 
by Mr. Churchill’s reassuring refer- 
ence to the peace there ought to be 
in our own hearts and consciences 


after this fortnight of turmoil and 
suspense. 


Coming here early I saw that the 
air raid wardens were on duty in 
larger numbers than before. . Often 
they worked in couples, a man and 
a girl, the girl usually in slacks and 
a bright, short-sleeved sports shirt 
with her “tin” hat perched at a 
jaunty angle. Outside tube stations 
the evacuees were queuing, but they 
were no longer school children. 
Young mothers and infants they 
were mostly, with father carrying 
the suitcase. 


On the bus men were comparing 
notes about how they had got their 
own breakfasts now that “ the wife” 
had gone off. On a school in Holborn 
there was this other sign of the 
times. A notice informed parents 
that their children had been billeted 
at a Sussex town. We passed a 
party of soldiers marching at ease 
and singing “ The Lambeth Walk,’ 
a tune not writtermas™a march an 
which, if it is to become the 
“Tipperary ” of this war, will be a 
musical testimony to the ingenuity 
of the British soldier. 


HEN I heard of the 

Minister’s announce- 

| ment to be made at 
11.15 I switched on the office 
wireless and found a cookery 
talk and a Gilbert and. Sullivan 
selection by way of “curtain 
raisers.’ 
After Mr. Chamberlain’s | state- 
ment and the war announcements 
my next engagement was the mid- 
day meeting of the House of 
Commons, but I had not taken half 
a dozen steps on my way before 
the wail of the sirens broke the 
serenity of the now brilliant morn- 
ing. With the emotion of the 


their 


declaration of war’ scarcely assimi- 
lated the people came pouring into 
the streets to be directed to the 
nearest shelter. 

This was all right for them, but 
I had things to do and places to go, 
so after a few moments I called a 
taxi and directed him to the House. 


E had not gone far 
before a dutiful air- 
raid warden stopped 

us. I produced all the authorities in 
my possession, including a pass 
signed by the Serjeant-at-Arms, but 
they were of no avail. The car was 
ordered into a side street and I was 
told I could walk if I wished. 

Anther taxi-driver a little farther 
on refused to take me, so there was 
nothing to do but walk through the 
now almost empty streets. A Jewish 
wedding party crossed “ somewhere 
near Oxford-street” (now that we 
have a censorship one must not be 
too precise), and the bride will have 
something to talk about for the rest 
of her life. | 

Outside St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
the under-clergy were looking into 
the skies, but in Trafalgar - square 
there were far more people about. 
The siren sounded the all-clear just 
as I was passing the War Office, and 
that was convenient, for the Prime 
Minister’s car came out of Downing- 
street, which was packed with 
people who had emerged from the 
trenches in St. James’s Park, just as 
I was breaking into a trot to be in 
my place in the House by noon. 


NCE again the proceed- 
ings in the House 
were impressive by 

brevity. Of 
Minister it might have been said 
that had he any section of public 
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the. Prime 


opinion other than that represented 
by Mr. McGovern to convince of the 
righteousness 
speech was unrhetorical for the 
occasion. 

Mr. Greenwood’s sentiments were 
exactly right, and both Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Lloyd George as. veteran 
statesmen of the last world war 
uttered those very necessary ad- 
monitions against over - optimism. 


‘They were genuinely necessary, 


however, for Mr. Chamberlain him- 
self, I think, warned us by implica- 
tion that the struggle will be long 
and bitter when he declared that we 
are pledged to end Hitlerism in the 
world. That in itself means that 
every Nazi bully, from the Fuehrer 
down to the meanest ex-pickpocket 
who has made.a nice thing out of 
despoiling his victims of their small 
belongings, knows that there can be 
no end for him but the criminal’s. 

We must in consequence. be 
prepared for these people to struggle 
to the very last. 


HIS morning’s air raid 
warning has had two 
immediate and valuable 

effects. ‘his afternoon 80 per cent. 
of Londoners are carrying their gas- 
masks, whereas hitherto those who 
took them about with them were 
objects of curiosity. It has also 
stimulated interest in evacuation. 
For the past two days evacuces had 
left by noon. The desire to register 
a caused queues at town halls all 
ay. 

This by no means indicates that 
the sangfroid of the Londoner nas 
deserted him. In fact, in ‘the back 
streets, when the “All clear” had 
been. given, a colleague found the 
proprietor of the general shop, who 


of our cause his | 


is the local warden, turning himself 
into a sort of information bureau 
and recommending shelters for com- 
fort, convenience, safety, nearness 
to hospitals, et cetera, as though he 
were a hotel guide. But, omniscient 
though he appeared to be, he was 
still their friend, Mr. Hughes. 

“Mr. Hughes, you do look pretty,” 
said another character of the street. 


ND now for me events 

have gone full circle. 

This afternoon I arranged for the 
air-raid warden and the Auxiliary 
Fire Brigade watcher to be served 
with tea from the flats where 25 
years ago this month after the out- 
break of war I and. my fellow- 
Territorial recruits were enter- 


tained daily to tea by the residents. 
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‘DAUGHTER OF JOY 
AND MOTHER OF 


RELIGION ”’ 


By LAWRENCE GRAHAM 


HERE was great rejoicing in all the Dance 
Salons of Central and Greater London 
when “ black-out’’ restrictions were re- 

laxed a little during the Christmas season. No 
longer imprisoned in their open “ pens, expert 
dance hostesses, otherwise professional dancing 
partners, again had liberty to increase their 
earnings as they and their male clients took the 
floor, and to demonstrate their agility if not 
their grace. Once again the watchword was ° 
““ On with the Dance. Let joy be unconfined.’’ 

True it is that the ballroom dancing of to-day 
often appears to resemble physical exercises 
more than beauty in movement. Although the 
graceful waltz retains its popularity, how 
curious the evolution of popular dancing has 
been during the past twenty-five years. The 
Turkey-trot and the Bunny-hug were quickly 
displaced by the Black Rottom, the Two-step and 
the Tango, and it was the Rumba that ultimately 
prepared the way for the amazing Lambeth 
Walk, which like its more immediate. pre- 
decessors, owed far more to the savage rituals 


the talented 

Viennese dancer, who 

caused a_ sensation when 

she appeared at the Palace 
Theatre. 


La _ Jana, 


of the Congo River than it did to the Imperial 
Courts of Versailles and Vienna. 

Probably none of the care-free couples who 
dance the Old Year out and the New Year in 
will remember that dancing is older than 
history, or inquire why the aim of every dance 
is joy. And how astonished: almost all would 
be if anybody told them that dancing is at once 
the daughter of Joy, the Mother of Religion, 
the true originator and begetter of every form 
of civilisation. Nevertheless, dancing is not a 
fine art only ; it is an Art inseparable from the 
slow but steady spread of culture in all its 
myriad forms, an Art that has contributed 
more than any other to the subjection of the 
flesh by the spirit, and which, in making its 
contribution, has become inseparably asso- 
ciated with whatever progress has been made 
by every branch of the human family. 

In this country, as in every other country, 
dancing has ever been the universal instinct, 
the universal exercise of the whole people. 
There was dancing on village greens ages 


236 


before there was dancing in marble halls, and 
it was by no accident that the Morris dance 
preceded the Country dance, and quadrilles 
the waltz and the popular dances of to-day. 
Dancing also pursues its own line of evolution, 
but its roots are hid on village greens and 
commons. 


When lads were home from labour 
At Abdon-under-Clee, 
A man would call his neighboar, 
And both would send for me 
And where the light in lances 
Across the mead was laid, 
There to the dances 
I fetched my flute and played. 


The youth toward his fancy 
Would turn his brow of tan, 
And Tom would pair with Nancy, 
And Dick step off with Fan ; 
The gitl would lift her glances 
To his, and both be mute ; 
Well went the dances 
At evening to the flute. 


Thd Millgate_ 


Such innocent and simple dancing may 
appear to be poles apart from Art and Religion, 
yet its result was not immediate Joy alone. 
The late Havelock Ellis, pre-eminent among 
erudite philosophers, did not exaggerate when 
he maintained that Dancing and Building are 
the two primary and essential Arts. “ The Art 
of Dancing,” he says, “‘ stands at the source of 
all the arts that express themselves first in the 
human person. The Art of Building, or 
Architecture, is the beginning of all the arts 
that lie outside the person ; and in the end they 
unite. . . . There is no primary Art outside 
these two arts, for their origin is far earlier than 
Man himself ; and dancing came first.” 


That is well and truly said ; and much more 
can be added. Is it not obvious that dancing 
called forth both Music and Literature, and 
can it be doubted that it was from the move- 
ments of the dance that Architecture arose 
and flowered upward until it reached its 
highest glory in Gothic in the same age that 
saw la bergette danced at Besancon at Easter, 
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before there was dancing in marble halls, and 
it was by no accident that the Morris dance 
preceded the Country dance, and quadrilles 
the waltz and the popular dances of to-day. 
Dancing also pursues its own line of evolution, 
but its roots are hid on village greens and 
commons. 


When lads were home from labour 
At Abdon-under-Clee, 
A man would call his neighbour, 
And both would send for me 
And where the light in lances 
Across the mead was laid, 
There to the dances 
I fetched my flute and played. 


The youth toward his fancy 
Would turn his brow of tan, 
And Tom would pair with Nancy, 
And Dick step off with Fan ; 
The gitl would lift her glances 
To his, and both be mute ; 
Well went the dances 
At evening to the flute. 
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Alicia Markova and Robert Helpmann 
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Such innocent and simple dancing may 
appear to be poles apart from Art and Religion, 
yet its result was not immediate Joy alone. 
The late Havelock Ellis, pre-eminent among 
erudite philosophers, did not exaggerate when 
he maintained that Dancing and Building are 
the two primary and essential Arts. ‘‘ The Art 
of Dancing,’ he says, “ stands at the source of 
all the arts that express themselves first in the 
human person. The Art of Building, or 
Architecture, is the beginning of all the arts 
that lie outside the person ; and in the end they 
unite. . . . There is no primary Art outside 
these two arts, for their origin is far earlier than 
Man himself ; and dancing came first.”’ 


That is well and truly said ; and much more 
can be added. Is it not obvious that dancing 
called forth both Music and Literature, and 
can it be doubted that it was from the move- 
ments of the dance that Architecture arose 
and flowered upward until it reached its 
highest glory in Gothic in the same age that 
saw la bergette danced at Besancon at Easter, 
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ina scene from Petipa’s “‘ Lac des Cygnes.’’ 


REFLECTIONS ON DANCING 


and the ballet danced at Seville 
Cathedral during the Corpus 
Christi Octave and every eve- 
ning throughout the year before 
the high altar. 

From the innocent dancing 
of the simple peasantry came 
ali religious ritual and civic 
ceremonial as men and women 
began dimly to understand 
that “‘to see the World as 


~ 


Living.” Says Havelock Ellis 
apropos this ultimate revela- 
tion: ‘ Pantomimic 
with their effort to heighten 
natural expression, and _ to 
imitate natural process, bring 
the dancers into the divine 
sphere of creation, and enable © 
them to assist vicariously in the » 
energy of the gods. The dance § 
thus becomes the presentation 
of a divine drama, the vital re- 
enactment of a sacred history, 
in which the worshipper is 
enabled to play a real part. 
It is the dance which, 
in the opinion of many to-day, 
has had a decisive influence ‘in 


socialising ’ that 1s, mor alising 9 Seer: oe 


the human species. . . . 
Dancing has for ever been in 
existence as a _ spontaneous 
custom, a _ social discipline. 
Thus it is,-finally, that dancing 
meets tis, not only as love, as 
religion, as art, but also as 
morals.’ 

This is not to say that all those who now 
dance at the Astoria, the Paramount, or the 
Locarno are not far from the presence of God. 
They dance for pleasure only ; because dancing 
gives them joy; but although ballroom 
dancing also has its laws and disciplines, the 
dance only attains to its true level as an Art in 
the theatre, on the public stage, and more 
especially when it achieves perfection in the 
form of ballet. 

Tet no one imagine that the devotees of the 
ballet have a life of ease. Their whole life is 
disciplined, and the girl or youth who aims at 
mastery must live not less rigorously than 
those others who take the veil or enter a 
monastery. Always they are under discipline ; 
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appeared at the Open-Air Theatre in 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’’ 
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and Leslie French, as _ they 


their hours are spent in work and study ; for 
as the greatest of choreographers taught his 
pupils: “ Bailet is not an excuse for dancing ; 
dancing in ballet is the means of expressing a 
dramatic idea.” 

Mr. Arnold I,. Haskell, discussing the im- 
portance of this discipline in his illuminating 
book, “ Ballet: A Complete Guide to Appre- 
ciation,’ outlines its economic aspect. 
“Thousands of girls pass through dancing 
classes every year,’ he says, “of those, one 
hundred may have the ambition to join a 
ballet company. There are some three com- 
panies with perhaps six vacancies altogether, 
and it must be remembered that the Russian 
companies have the schools of the entire world 
to supply their wants. They have more offers than 
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before there was dancing in marble halls, and 
it was by no accident that the Morris dance 
preceded the Country dance, and quadrilles 
the waltz and the popular dances of to-day. 
Dancing also pursues its own line of evolution, 
but its roots are hid on village greens and 
commons. 
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At Abdon-under-Clee, 
A man would call his neighboar, 
And hoth would send for me 
And where the light in lances 
Across the mead was laid, 
There to the dances 
I fetched my flute and played. 


The youth toward his fancy 
Would turn his brow of tan, 
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The git] would lift her glances 
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Such innocent and simple dancing may 
appear to be poles apart from Art and Religion, 
yet its result was not immediate Joy alone. 
The late Havelock Ellis, pre-eminent among 
erudite philosophers, did not exaggerate when 
he maintained that Dancing and Building are 
the two primary and essential Arts. “‘ The Art 
of Dancing,’ he says, “ stands at the source of 
all the arts that express themselves first in the 
human person. The Art of Building, or 
Architecture, is the beginning of all the arts 
that lie outside the person ; and in the end they 
unite. . . . There is no primary Art outside 
these two arts, for their origin 1s far earlier than 
Man himself ; and dancing came first.”’ 


That is well and truly said ; and much more 
can be added. Is it not obvious that dancing 
called forth both Music and Literature, and 
can it be doubted that it was from the move- 
ments of the dance that Architecture arose 
and flowered upward until it reached its 
highest glory in Gothic in the same age that 
saw la bergette danced at Besancon at Easter, 
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REFLECTIONS ON DANCING 


and the ballet danced at Seville 
Cathedral during the Corpus 
Christi Octave and every eve- 
ning throughout the year before 
the high altar. 

From the innocent dancing 
of the simple peasantry came 
all religious ritual and civic 
ceremonial as men and women 
began dimly to understand 
that “to see the World as 
Beautv is the whole End of 
Living.” Says Havelock Fllis 
apropos this ultimate revela- 
tion : ‘Pantomimic dances, 
with their effort to heighten 
natural expression, and _ to 
imitate natural process, bring 
the dancers into the divine 
sphere of creation, and enable 
them to assist vicariously in the 
energy of the gods. The dance 
thus becomes the presentation 
of a divine drama, the vital re- 
enactment of a sacred history, 
in which the worshipper is 
enabled to play a real part. 

It is the dance which, 


in the opinion of many to-day, 
has had a decisive influence in 
socialising, that is, senna 
the human species. 

Dancing has for ever been in 
existence as a spontaneous 
custom, a social discipline. 
Thus it is, finally, that dancing 
meets us, not only as love, as 
religion, as art, but also as 
morals.”’ 

This is not to say that all those who now 
dance at the Astoria, the Paramount, or the 
Locarno are not far from the presence of God. 
They dance for pleasure only ; because dancing 
gives them joy: but although ballroom 
dancing also has its laws and disciplines, the 
dance only attains to its true level as an Art in 
the theatre, on the public stage, and more 
especially when it achieves perfection in the 
form of ballet. 

Ijet no one imagine that the devotees of the 
ballet have a life of ease. Their whole life is 
disciplined, and the girl or youth who aims at 
mastery must live not less rigorously than 
those others who take the veil or enter a 
monastery. Always they are under discipline ; 
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and Leslie French, as_ they 


their hours are spent in work and study ; for 
as the greatest of choreographers taught his 
pupils: “ Bailet is not an excuse for dancing ; 
dancing in ballet is the means of expressing a 
dramatic idea.”’ 

Mr. Arnold J,. Haskell, discussing the im- 
portance of this discipline in his illuminating 
book, “‘ Ballet: A Complete Guide to Appre- 
ciation,’ outlines its economic aspect. 
‘Thousands of girls pass through dancing 
classes every year,’ he says, “‘ of those, one 
hundred may have the ambition to join a 
ballet company. There are some three com- 
panies with perhaps six vacancies altogether, 
and it must be remembered that the Russian 
companies have the schools of the entire world 
to supply their wants. They have more offers than 


Frances Doble. 


they can consider, even of girls wishing to join 
under apprenticeship conditions. It is clear 
that the candidate, to be successful, must have 
altogether exceptional gifts and also exceptional 
luck.’ And he adds: “Not very much 
remains to reward an exceptionally talented 
girl for work that is nearly as hard as that of a 
hospital nurse. . . . The dancer must have 
a very genuine vocation, as well as some 
private means behind her.” 

It is Mr. Haskell’s use here of the word 
‘vocation’’ that is significant. That word 
links his businesslike guide to ballet with the 
philosophic statements of Havelock Ellis and 
also explains the new revival of ballet in this 
country, and the self-denying labours of such 
leaders as Ninette de Valois, ‘“‘ whose 
artistry, leadership, consistency, and courage 
have made the ballet at Sadler’s Wells into a 
national treasure, and who, by doing so, has 
added an exciting new chapter to the history 
of the Art.” 

Invidious as it may be to name individuals, 
mention must here be made of Alicia Markova, 
Pearl Argyle, and Margot Fonteyn, three 
classical ballet dancers associated with Sadler's 
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peiuie typical music-hall audiences who knew 
instinctively that they were in the presence of 
that Beauty which John Keats identified as 
Truth. Art also is its own interpreter, and 
when ballet reveals itself on its own highest 
pinnacle of perfection the onlooker cannot fail 
to recognise that dancing which was conceived 
in Joy and born of the Spirit is much more 
than a handmaid of religion. 

Beauty made animate is what all wise men 
have always sought and still seek to-day; and 
amid the beastiality of war it is heartening to 
remember that in this country the classical 
ballet has never been more highly valued than 
it is to-day. 

Dancing for dancing’s sake is well enough ; 
it is fully justified because it never fails to 
increase the total sum of human joy; but 
dancing that purifies our vision, strengthens 
our faith, and fortifies our souls, does more 
than either malt or Milton can ‘to justify 
the ways of God to Man.”’ It makes us freemen 
on Holy Ground and admits us to the presence 
of the Most High. 

Nothing that has happened in England 
during the past twenty-five years has been 
more heartening than the revival and new 
popularity of classical ballet dancing. It is not 
for nothing that hundreds of thousands of people 
have watched Nini Theilade and Leslie French 
dancing on the greensward that carpets the 
Open-Air Theatre in Regent’s Park, and seen 
the perfect performances of La Jana, Kurt 
Jooss, Tilly Losch, Anny Ahlers, and Frances 
Doble in closed theatres. . . . 

We English are a people now in process of 
becoming civilised. . . . 

‘‘ The way is opened for the appearance in 
civilisation of a real human race.”’ 


THE essence of policy, in the editorship of newspapers 


as in the government of States, is foresight based on 
knowledge. —Wickham Steed. 


their encore in the same dance. They also 
judged an Open Competition, remarkable 
chiefly for the fact that both first and second 
couples came from Manchester. 

And then on August 11th I took my first look 
at Harry Tucker and Mary Birkett, a nicely 
matched couple who gave a steady, well-balanced 
show. Hammersmith floor is large, and it 
struck me that Mr. Tucker might open out a 
little more, but if it upset his neatness and 
precision it would be a great pity. Three 
dances were of an excellent level, the Tango I 
did not care for; they proved very popular, 
and for their encore danced a Rumba. I have 
come to the somewhat belated conclusion that 
Rumba is 70 per cent. the woman’s dance and 
that it is she who should be criticised. I think 
I will ask Pierre if he agrees with me. 

Finally, I went to see Frank Ford and 
Josephine Bradley televised. And what did I 
see? I saw a seething, swarming mass of 
people—yes, in London, in August—all getting 
very hot in the glare of the powerful arc lamps 
used for televising ; my ears were assaulted by 
ambitious and in many cases misguided, 
crooners, my eyes were dazzled by Jitterbugs 
of all colours, to whom I should have liked to 
present a couple of aspirin and a tin of Keatings 
and finally I saw Frank and Jo—just—They 
did a Tango on a wedge-shaped piece of floor to 
keep in range of the cameras, and later a Fox- 
trot, hemmed in by hundreds of hot, delighted 
faces. Every dance was danced; Palais 
Glides, Big Apples, Boomps-a-Lambeth. I 
hope the ‘‘ lookers-in ’’ enjoyed it all. 
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Cutting from issue dated SEPTEMBER 1939 


Boomps- -a- Daisy, which can be fairly 
called the latest English dance craze, recently 
made its American début when a performance 
by Patricia Bowman, famous ballerina, and 
Thomas Riley, New York professional dancer, 
was televised by the National Broadcasting 
Company. Thomas Riley is head of the 
ballroom dancing at Chalif’s School in New 
York, and he iatraduced the Lambeth Walk to 
American dancers just over a year ago. 
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The Dignity of England 
Reader Kimpton will find that most 
of the younger generation will agree 
| with him on “Boomps-a-Daisy.”” It 1s | 
| the older genera- 
tion who are to — 
blame. The “‘Lam- 
beth Walk’’ went to 
their heads like old | 
wine. There is 
nothing sadder than 
to see these old 
doddering octo- 
genarians, wearing 
an expression of | 
inanity, performing © 
the gyrations of the | 
Lambeth Walk or the Chestnut Tree. 

Boomps-a-Daisy will give them all a 
new lease of life. 

Thank God the younger generation has 
nothing to do with such dances. It is on 
their shoulders that the dignity of England 
rests. 

R. Keane, 

Phillimore Gardens, W.8. 
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BOtn cK 
DANCING AT THE EMPRESS 


There will be innumerable attraotions for 
dancers at the Empress Ballroom this evening, 
an outstanding feature being the presentation 
of Eric Higgins and partner in a_ special 
demonstration of the ‘‘ Handsome Territorial ”’ 
novelty dance. Jack Greenwood and _ his 
Empress Band will be in attendance, and the 
management have made special concessions for 
patrons who are members of H.M. Forces and 
| appearing in uniform. They will be admitted 
for half-price. 
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DANCING NOTES 


By the Dance Correspondent 


“parry dances are the vogue in| 
the ballroom vat the present | 
time . . . and~they- look like being: 
pular for the “duration of the. 
We Probable." reasons for the 
{phenomenal ° succéss ‘of ~ these 
: novelty dances—which continue to 
. suggest a tendency to return to the} 
‘sequence form of.dancing—are that | 
their keynote is, of course, sim-- 
iplicity, they add variety to pro-| 
}grammes and, with the attendant 
quickening of tempo, enliven the 


‘atmosphere. 
Simplicity, variation. and liveliness 
are needed just how, and conséquently 
such-tunes as.““.Hang Out The Washing 
On The Siegfried Line’ and “ The 
Handsome Territorial’ are in demand. 
The popularising of similar numbers is | 
evidenced by the fact that music pub- 
lishers are now concentrating on tunes, 
which have.no sentimental melodies. 
With regard to the comments on the 
10 o'clock curfew which appeared in this 
eolumn last week, a well-known figure 
in Liverpool dancing circles writes sug- 
gesting 11 p.m. as a more suitable time 
for dancing to terminate, ‘‘ as then. the, 
danters would have to hurry home, and 
there would be no question of ‘ Don’t 
dilly dilly’ on the way.” 
Tonight, Burton’s Chambers celebrate 
the second anniversary of opening with 
n “Old-time Birthday Carnival,” and 
sisotes is again assured by the reten- 
tion of Stan Roberts and his band. 
Modern sessions are Monday and 
Wednesday Guest Nights,” Tuesday 
ond Thursday “Popular Nights,’’ and 
the usual “Gala Night’’ on Saturday. — 
A crooning competition has been 
arranged for the modern dance-on Sature 
day aiternoon, when “ The Regine’ 
Sw soa will been naan 
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‘CANADIAN BALL 
daily CANCELLED *7 


Teleadaj.b 5 H.ito 
DISAPPOINTMENT TO 
1,000 TROOPS 


TRAINING REASONS 


DAILY TELEGRAPH REPORTER 

A ball :-which was to have been given 
at Grosvenor House, London. next 
Friday, to 1,000 Canadian troops in 
training in ‘this country, has been 
cancelled. 

The money received for nearly 1,000 
tickets at 6s each, bought by fashionable 
young women in London who were to 
have acted as partners for the soldiers 
at the dance, is being returned. 

“It would be more accurate to say 
that the holding of the ball was not 
approved, rather than to say that it has 
been cancelled,” Lt.-Col. Walford, secre- 
tary to. Gen. McNaughton, G.O.C. the 
Canadian Forces. said to me last night. 

“It might have been possible to have 
arranged a dance for a much smaller 
number of men, but a thousand would 
have put a great strain on transport, and 
we do not want to district the men from 
their training. 


DINNER PARTIES, ARRANGED 


“We are very sorry if this is a dis- 
appointment to many people, and we 
greatly appreciate the kind spirit which 
prompted the invitation.” 

Col. Ritchie, of the Canadian Legion 
War Services, who was a member of 
the committee organising the ball, said: 
“ We are all bitterly disappointed. We 
regret the cancellation most sincerely, 
but it had to be done.” 

Mr. K. Perry; organiser of the ball, 
said that it had been arranged to have 
a half-hou: broadcast of the ball to 
Canada 

He stated that the following hostesses 
bought tickets and made up dinner 
parties for the occasion: Duchess of 
Westminster, Lady Bridget Poulett, 
Lady Dunn, Mrs. Richard Guinness and 
the Hon. Mrs, Thorpe Montague. | 
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Miss Dorothy Folkard’s Geraldine 
Juveniles Successful Dancing Display 
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Wandsworth Town Hall was filled to its;as did also in a Little Dutch Kindergarten, 
utmost capacity last Wednesday evening, the | which was performed by :—Boys: Irene Bassett, 
occasion being the annual dancing display given | Cecily Cowan, Pat Coombe, Joan Gauntlett, 
by the Geraldine Juveniles, pupils of Miss | Vera Johnstone, Olive Ryan, Suzanne Spicer, 
Dorothy Folkard, M.B.A.T.D., tap and ball-}| Pamela Smythe, Gloria Thorpe and Eileen 
room branches, and the evident appeal of this | Tunley. Girls: Shelia Fuller, Pamela Gardener, 
entertainment to the public taste is a compli- | Iris Howard, Peggy Jones, Iris Mantell, Sylvia 
ment well deserved by Miss Folkard and pupils. | Perrett, Yvonne Spicer, Pamela Wiles and Betty 

The adjudicator was Miss Netta Brooke, | Foxwell (soloist). The costumes in both items 
M.1.8.T.D., M.B.A.T.D., who was presented | were pleasing and appropriate. 
with a bouquet by Irving Dixon. Part one con. Two Sleepy People, by Vera Robinson (boy) 
sisted of ballroom competitions, and the com-} and Vivian Sefton (girl) was well received, the 
petitors. whose ages range from three to 14] harmony and rhythm shown by these senior 
years, showed a splendid standard of modern | girls was worthy. of a professional standard, and 
ballroom dancing. The babies’ Hesitation Waltz | when they appeared. later in the Senior Tap 
was very popular, and the waltz, qyick step, | Troupe with Eileen Avery, Margaret Browton, 

_ polka and medalis competitions performed by |} Doreen Kemp, Joan Lawford and Dorothy 
the junior and senior pupils made the task of | Medcalfe, provided good support to this fine 
on no easy one. team of tap dancers. Joan Catling sang “ Blue 
_ Part two opened with the juvenile chorus, and | skies around the corner’’ in a most charming 
“was followed by the Chestnut Tree, Lambeth | way, and the tap dance performed on box-steps 
Walk and Park Parade, the last-named being | with intricate. steps was carried through with | 
sung by Shelia Farmer and Irving Dixon, babies | the utmost confidence, and time would not 
of four years, and the curtain fell on this | permit a well-deserved encore. 
tableau of juveniles to rounds of applause. Babes in the Wood.—Uncles: Cecily Cowan 

The programme was as follows :— and Dorothy Medcalfe. Babes: Billy Bright 

Song, ““ When you buy a dolly,’ by Joyce | and Yvonne Spicer. Rabbits: Joyce Catling, 
Critoph, was followed by Just Six Dancers | Pamela Gardener and John Lawford. Robins: 
{ (1) Petry Jones, (2) Sylvia Perrett, (3) Billy | Marion Beyers, Hilda Browton, Joyce Critoph, 
Bright, John Lawford, Yvonne Spicer and Joyce | Pat Coombe, Pamela Giloy and Valerie Griffiths. 
Critoph), who performed in_ expert fashion. | Elves: Irene Bassett, Shelia Fuller, Peggy Jones, 
Our First Steps (Bubbles Brown, Margaret | Sylvia Perrett and Eileen Tunley, Rema: 
Baddock, Elsa Bolt, Barbara Brand, Irving | Eileen Avery, Betty Blizard, Joyce Browton, 
Dixon, Shelia Farmer, Margaret Foster, June | Joan Catling, Betty Foxwell, Joan Gauntlet, 
Gearing, Pat Hill, Shelia Mallison and Shirley | Iris Howard, Vera Johnson, Joan Lawford, 
Spicer). Thése babies danced their “first | Dorothy Medcalfe, Iris Mantell, Vivian Sefton, 
steps "’ with natural charm and movement, and | Pamela Smythe and Pamela Wiles. Fairy: Vera 
drew much laughter and applause. Robinson. This was a delightful pantomime in 

Rhythm of the Past, given by the juveniles, | miniature, the miming and dancing of all who 
was a well-contrived dance routine in soft shoe | took part in this item calling for the highest 
style, .and proved very popular with the] praise. Iris Mantell’s song and dance, ‘‘ You’re 
erence. Joan Lawford was very pleasing in | a sweet little headache;’” earned for-her@ great | 
er song and dance, ‘‘ You must haye been a| ovation. The grand finale concluded a pro- 
eautiful baby,’ and appeared later in the pro-. gramme of outstanding merit, the honours 
gramme with Margaret Browton in a song scena, | which go to Miss Folkard for her hard work and 
“One day when we were young.’ The dresses, | wonderful ability in the teaching of these young 
garden setting and delightful rendering of the | people. | 
song by Margaret Browton made a scena of A Bouquet for Miss Folkard 


memorable spectacle. lovel : 

The Junior Tap Troupe, performed by. Irene b At iy er of APR eo. : j ia / | 
| : ti Sheli ouquet an andsome leather week-e | 
coxa ai ag meng Oe. wc le ed al were presented to Miss Folkard as tokens of 


: 7 la , a : ; be 
— rate Mri sem go scene Beene 3 affection from the juveniles, and a cigarette case 
masterpiece of point work given by Betty | Was also given to Mr. J. Catling. Miss Brook 
Blizard in her portrayal of ‘‘The Doll. The} Miss Folkard, together wit oe eed 
Rainbow Ballet performed by the juveniles | Presented the medals and cups to the following 
* winners in the competitions :— 


dressed in ballet dresses of rainbow hue, was a Habe 
: q nit} Babies’ Hesitation Waltz.—Group 1: 1, Shirley 
delightful item of toe-dancing, and the continued Snicer ewp); 2° Pats SiH: (medal); 3, Shelias 


rounds of applause drew several curtain 
- Pain Mallison (medal). Group 2: 1, Shelia Farmer | 
calls. Vera Robinson displayed remarkable (cup); 2) xving Dixon (iedal}; 3, Subline 


ate nme A ae Rg en ath ag se fia a Brown (medal); consolation, Barbara Brand 
: (medal). Group 3: 1, June Gearing (cup); 2, 


was marked by grace and charm throughout the ’ : 
performance. ‘the toe-tap of Irene Bassett and Elsa Bolt (medal); 5, Margaret ty deock. 
musical comedy dancing of Sylvia Perrett, (medal); consolation, Jean Hine (medal). 


together with thew rendering of *‘ Blue Bird of Junior Waltz (silver medals).—1, Valerie’ 
Melody Lane’’ proved a great success. ue ey ‘ae Be als) OF Riclvia Perokbas 
| | ee Curtain. Calls } 2, Joyce Catling. ete a 
. The Tap Troupe, consisting of Betty Blizard, |. Polka (silver medals).—1, Pamela Gardner and 
Joan Catling, Betty Foxwell, Iris Howard, Vera {| Yvonne Spicer, __ 4 
_ Johnson, Olive Ryan, Suzanne Spicer, Pamela Senior Waltz (silver medals).—Group 1: 1, 
Smythe and Iris Mantell (soloist), was an out- {| Joyce Browton. Group 2: 1, Vera Johnson; 
_ standing item for thé delightful dresses and fine |-2, Pamela Wiles. __ ; 


pe ‘formance of these juniors. Perhaps the m bj. dunt r Gord Ven ire Wedal.—. Catling. ; a 
‘ anding solo in E , phe. Amateur Bronze Medalists Contest (silver 


| outstanding” solo in the programme was ‘ Medalists 

Old Cock ét,”” sung by Yvonne Spicer, who, Wee ENE Se Ryan and Betty Blizard. 
- although only six years of age, held the audience ariety Cup (senior)—Vera Robinson. 
On peg with her’ mimicry, as complete with | _ Variety _ junior).—Yvonne Spicer 
bird-cage, shawl and straw hat, she sang this} Progress Medals.—Irene Ba 
Pg tata ; ss ; the < : ony “ ae HY. ‘ ger ee rf - , 


star for several curta 
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| SOLDIER SONGS 
| QOLDIER songs will have ‘‘a boom.’’ That is}: 


| the hope and view of the music publishers. | 
| There, has not been time to publish songs of the 
| militia but they are on the way. 
| Two publishers have militia ditties with 
'marching choruses ready. The Territorials have 
their numbers already; it is impossible to escape 
**The Handsome Territorial ’’ on the air. — 
This musical aspect of the new Army led to a}! 
discovery. Near the British Museum an 
| interesting display is being made of old conscript 
| songs. The sentiments seem topical again. For 
| instance, one with a fine coloured engraving 
| cover and entitled, ‘‘Cheer up, my own 
Jeannette ’’ has this; ‘‘ They must have gallant 
warriors, Chance has cast its lot on me, But be} 
| sure my love, your soldier, Will no deserter be.”’ 
| There are many who make a hobby of collec¢- 


ing the’ old ‘songs of ‘‘compulsory military 
service.’ 
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|To Be Demonstrated 


A fortnight ago I referred to a néw| 
i|dance, ‘‘ The Handsome Territorial,’’ 
and then mentioned that as it was being 
‘demonstrated at dance halls, no doubt 
it would be seen in Southport before 


long. I now hear that this dance will 
| be demonstrated by the original couple 
at the Floral Hall in the near future. 
It is another of those get-together 
dances which have proved so jolly.. It 
has a military air, and the marching 
steps are to ‘‘’Cos he was a handsome 
Territorial.’’ | 
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TEVEVISION FOR 
CHILDREN 


FIRST HOUR BIG SUCCESS} 


By Our Radio Correspondent « 


The first television Children’s Hour || 
was broadcast by the B.B.C. yesterday || 
afternoon from Alexandra Palace. | 


Despite the pompous title—" a pro-|' 
gramme for younger viewers oat was || 
lan hilarious success. 


Twenty children of B.B.C, employees 
formed an audience in the studio, and 
‘also, unknowingly, provided part of the 
entertainment. 

A camera concealed from them showed 
pictures of the youngsters from time to 
time, intent-on the stage and rocking 
with laughter. 

‘The programme began in the grounds 
of Alexandra Park, where a riding 
lesson. was given by Major H. F. Faudel 
Phillips. 

Then came a demonstration of model 
aeroplanes. One machine, fitted with a 
tiny petrol engine, flew out of range of 
the camera and landed half a mile away. 

Mickey Mouse, the star of the after- 
noon, was also concerned with  aero- 
planes in the cartoon film, “‘ Mail Pilot.” 

Punch and Judy, next on the screen, 
did the Lambeth Walk before getting 
on with the serious business of the time- 
honoured melodrama. 

Finally, Leonard Henry, the comedian, 
and Eric Cardi, the conjuror, made the 
children help in their own efitertain- 
ment. 

More of these pictorial children’s 
hours are to be given by the B.B.C., and | 
probably they will be a regular Wedng: -| 
day afternoon feature | “ 
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Columbia Records 


The principal work published this month is 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Sonata’’ in A Major (Op. 30, 
No. 1), played by Jeno Lener (violin) and 
Louis Kentner (pianoforte) (LX 827-9). These 
two great players bring out to the full the 
ideas that were in Beethoven’s mind in com- 
posing this work. The calm grace of the first 
movement (Allegro) is followed by the gentle 
and sweet melody of the second (Adagio) with 
its songiike violin part, and this gives place to 
| the third movement (Allegretto), which has six 

variations, grave and gay. Delicate beauty 

and sprightliness are well displayed in these 
records. 

{| A fine piece of orchestra work is given on 
| LX 823 and 824 by Sir Thomas Beecham and 
the London Philharmonic. A Carmen Suite is 
played. with decision, delicacy and strength. 
These are two glorious records. The Jacques 
Orchestra plays with delightful smoothness 
Vaughan Williams’ lilting and tuneful ‘ Green- 
sleeves-Fantasia (DX 929). On the other side 
Foulds’ ‘‘ Keltic Lament” is rendered with 
dignity by the same players. On LB 54 and 55 
Edward ‘Kilenyi plays the pianoforte solo 
‘‘ Mephisto Waltz’ by Liszt. This somewhat 
eccentric composition is not often heard, but 
the soloist’s playing reveals its freshness and 
technical quality. On the fourth side is a 
brilhant rendering of Liszt’s ‘‘ Au Bord d’une 
Source ’’’ by the same pianist. 


On FB 2244 two good dance tunes, ‘‘ Sin 
Heart’ and ‘‘ Wishing,’’ are  sinoet ae 
Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy Seen 
Mantovini and his Orchestra play very delight- 
fully ‘‘ Little Sir Echo” and ‘The Pretty 
Little Quaker Girl” on FB 2237. On F 2234 
Henry Hall’s boys play ‘‘ Cabin in the Hills ” 
and ‘The Handsome Territorial ’’ with effect. 
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Ribbe ntro ¥s Second Home ~ 


I WONDER how many of those) 

dancing at the newly-opened : St. 
Regis Restaurant were aware that it 
was in this room, strangely reminiscent 
with its soft candle light illumination 
of the sale of an Italian chateau, that 
Ribbentrop used to entertain his friends | 
when he was German Ambassador in| 
London. 

His favourite corner table on the 
opening night was occupied by Jack 
Doyle and his pretty young wife wear-| 
* | ing slacks as a sign of the evening. 

informality of the times. 

This restaurant was regarded by 


Ribbentrop as his second home and 
Captain Birley tells me that its mellow- 


ing influences caused him often to 
remark: “ You English will never fight 
us, you are too nice.” 

Ironically. enough Captain Birley, 
who is directing the St. Regis, was 


Captured at the first Battle of Ypres in 
the last war and was the first British 
prisoner of war to escape from 
Germany. 


Lupino Was Bored 


A DAReeis is the innovation at the St. 
Regis and a large sprinkling of 
reef on the floor on the opening night 
were stars of the theatrical firmament. 
With Mrs. Bobby Howes was a lithe, 
‘whimsical little man who when the 
.band struck up “Lambeth Walk” 
iraised his eyebrows reproachfully, let 
ut a sigh of complete boredom -and 
| ed his partner from the floor. It was 


*Lupino Lane, 
le. Gossip, 
; a ip i Me lees AT Ay Ph: Sy . | & 


LONDON DEFIES 
vy BLACK-OUT soa 


Telegvapr 
CROWDS AGAIN AT 


NIGHT RESORTS 


‘* DAILY TELEGRAPH ” REPORTER 


_Night-life in London during war- 
time is becoming nearly as gay as it 
was 1n peace-time. 

Although in the early days of the 
black-out many people’ were discour- 
aged from going out at night, now} 
managers of West End restaurants, | 
night clubs, theatres and cinemas are 
finding their houses crowded night after | 
night. 

Many young girls who are in the 
Auxiliary. Fire Service or are A.R.P. | 
ambulance drivers go to the theatre in | 
their uniform trousers, with tin hats | 
slung behind them, before starting their | 
turn of night duty. | 

Entertainments are providing more 
glittering decorations and special light- | 
ing effects in an effort to brighten the} 
lives of Londoners and visitors, a night 
club manager told me yesterday. 

“We feel people want something to 
cheer them up,’ he said, “ and Ryan 
respond very readily.” re 


DANCE FLOORS PACKED }° | 


At the majority of restaurants where 
dancing is allowed the ballroom space 
was crowded to its limit, but it was 
stated at several places that this, was 
because the moon had made it a com- 
paratively light night. On the darker 
nights, the black-out reduces the 
number of guests 

At a restaurant where the cabaret 
turn began at.10.30 the assembly con- 
sisted of older as well as younger people. 
There were new and gay decorations, 
and the most popular tunes were those 
of the last war. 7 

About'a third of the men and women 
were in uniform. There were a number 
of family parties which included a son 
i home on leave. 

At another famous. night resort 
uniforms:are usual both for men and 
women, and evening dress is rare. This 
resort was packed last night, and 
it was stated that this was usual, espe- 
cially for the cabaret entertainment at 
midnight. : 

The theatres and cinemas also show 

| good attendances. The impression there’ 
also is that: evening dress is the excep- 
tion, but the women make up for it a ~ 


brightness of their day clothes. . 


DANCE BAND. 
BOOM 


The war-time demand for dancing and 
first-class musical entertainment is re- 
sulting in a big dance band boom. 

Ambrose and his orchestra is returning 
to the Mayfair Hotel on December 22. 
Jack Jackson is to open a new night club 
in Regent-street. Lew Stone and Jack 
Harris will “double” at the new El 
Morocco Restaurant. 

All the news of the popular. musical 
entertainment world is in this week’s 


issue of the “ Melody Maker,” out to-day, 
threepence. 
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@Now is the time for 

songwriters to get 

busy and help us win 
the war 


By WEBSTER 
FAWCETT 
Q you remember “Tipperary”? That was 


one ot Tin Pan Ailey’s contributions to 
war. Do you remember “There's A Long, 


Long Trail,” and all the other. nostalgic . 


- numbers. of. 1914-1918? Now what will be the 


war-songs of to-day? 


And there will be new dances to while away the - 
‘war, new numbers; new: styles of new atcnestra- 


tion, maybe new world-beaters. in bands. 

The stories of the men'who have won fame in 
‘the dance-band world are as ,romantic,as any 
sereen play ever put over by the film world. 


: At the age of eight, Jack Jackson ,: played a 
“trumpet in his father’s brass band..., They perched” » 


him-on an orange-bex because he was:so tiny: At 


fifteen he joined a ship’s band. Then. he- came 


back to play under Hylton ard Payne: 


So many dance men play in other people’s bands ee 


before starting out on their own. Carroll 
‘Gibbons played in a ‘school band, then worked 
under Rudy Vallee. Affficted with a slight 
stanimer, he even developed. into an unusual 
breadcasting. personality by his trick of slowing 
up’ his yoice. 


" Ha-Cha-Cha” Harry 


’ Joe Less started learning the violin as a mite of 


seven. His first job was ina silent cinema, hours 
9 a.m. to 11 p.m. for £1 a week. From there he 


started his own band, and progressed from palais: 


de danse to night club. To-day he is among: the 
best-knowh men. 

Harry Roy, : that - ha-cha-cha’ personality, took 
ever his: father’s box-making business after tlie 

death of the head of the firm. In three years he 
, and his sisters lust over £28,000. With a brother 
he entered the dance-band world almost surreptiti- 
ously, forming a band for a West End restaurant 
without telling his. mother. 
~ When he puts-such emphasis into his “mammy ” 
song's, there’s a meaning to it ! 

Charlie Kunz, son of a: French-horn player, first 
learned to play on a chureh organ. During the 
War, he made shells: in a factory, working half- 
naked in tke boiler shops. Riveting and hammer- 
ing during the day, he found time to keep his 
dance band going at a leading hotel in Allentown, 
his hometown in America. 

Sydney Lipton once wanted to be a classical 
viohnist. Then a deck-chair collapsed: under him 
and in the fall he permanently injured his index 
finger. Classical playing being out of the 
question, Syd turned his attention to band 
organisation. 


“Drink.and the Devil—" 


Jack Payne served with the R-A.F. and had his 
first experience of dance music in a seratch band 

organised in the officers’ mess. 

« Billy Cotton has a father in Smithfield Market. 
Bert Ambrose-was intended to follow the paternal 
footsteps into a wool business and revolted. Lou 
Preager started as an office-boy and switchboard 
operator. Maurice Winnick, at ‘fourteen, was 
touring the cinemas as a. violinist, and at twenty 
had his own erchestra. Van Straten was in a 

ht club dance band at sixteen. : 

jut it can be a precarions life. Fame will visit 
a dance band one year; then public favour veers 
towards another combination. - en to-day, swing 
music is. bands. 
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killing : 
The old Hints of ¢ of gramophone companies are ful 


of the composer's death. 


- ANSWERS.'\November - 4th, 1939. 
E.was not surprised: to hear a few months later 
* Drink and the devil,” 
you, know—— 


Fortunately, the majority of bey eomposers of 
to-day ‘approach ‘their jebs as if-they were 


business men. Some have no real knowledge of 


music. They:have only the gift of conjuring 

pular tunes cut of the air. “They hum their 
- Inspirations over: to secretaries, who take down 
the melody ‘as a eroanoran writer might take 
down was. 


From that simple bey linniti &@ song. goes round 


the world swiftiy, makes 
money, and then becomes 


* 


extinet. 


Dance composers can 
4. still show- success stories 
_as astonishing as those of 
7 oe leading dance 
musicians. 

) Once there was a sing- 
'@ ing: waiter in a Chma- 
‘ town beer hall who 
*-Loathed- his job.. He 
humpes out melodies on 


THE SONG THAT 
“WON THE . LAST 
WAR 

HERE eo : 


reproduction of part 
of the. original. script -of 
“ Tipperary.” and on the ight | 
’s own opinio 
of hie great “bi “hit.” _ He sold it to. ts 9 
| moll 


‘Ray; who paid eleven: 
sixpence for it, band parts: 

: _put it into her-act:on March 12th, (12,atthe- 

sang: ye for more. Again: %! 

she sang it with enormous <gsinand ai = 

Judge proved to be a great prophet os well as 

a -— composer, for it “ smashed * em to 
ssmithereens."" - - 
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are. eae somewhat wistfully, » by composers. 


who no longer matter. 


_I:shall<never forget my. first meeting. with a 
man who had written a sentimental ballad which 
gained such fame that it is still. sometimes 
rendered by broadcasting orchestras on Sundays. 


He was wearing a frayed:old coat and smelt of 
drink. : We sat side by side ina einema where a 
singer was giving one of ‘the. first: performances’ of 
the ballad: As -these tender strains rang through 


the house, I wondered. how many inthe audience 
would even suspect that the shabby; .ash-strewn — 


figure beside me had written such music. . 


Order next week’s ANSWERS and 
read these. speciay fantures 
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WAR CROOKS ARE BUSY 


A special article to put you. 
on your guard 
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HOW TO WRITE FORA JOB 
| - | “Staff Manager reveals why some 
| get work and others don’t 


THEY SOLVE WAR PROBLEMS 
Questions answered _" ~ 
Citizens’ Advice Bureaux: 


Pictures, stories, . facts, aughs- 7 
_— ~~ _— all i ie ERS" 
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Be: Jbroken-down piano in his lodgings. 
He he 
. time. ak - 


chan | 


-~ millionaire. 
.° he married-and said to reporters : “Isn’t a million 
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One day 
pened to thump out “Alexander’s Bag- 


- Nowadays, Irving Berlin is reputed... to * a 


He began that legend himself when 


enough for any girl?” But income tax statistics 
prove that he makes £100,000 a year. 

Cole Porter is a specialist in the more 
sophisticated type of seng. He is. able te ‘afford 
@ palace in Venice, a home en Long Island, a flat 
in. Paris, and a ‘corps of secretaries and valets. 

“Billy Hill—who, oddly enough; started the 
hillbilly vogue—once worked as a tram-driver. He 
sold all the rights of his first song, “The Last 
Round-Up,” for £5. But its suceess- taught him 


wisdom, and he-jumped into the £10,000-a-year 


class. ° 


Gordon, of the Gordon and Revel Ra OS 


was a vaudeville singer. Now their melodies 
make £35,000 a year. | : 


Odds Against You ; 
Lawrence Wright, alias Horatie Nicholls these 


“ Beomps-a- 
“ which is selling at the rate of 6,000 copies 


a does that mean in money? The avetage 


. good -popular-song of 1939 sells 80,000 to 106,000 


copies. From one big hit a successful. song- 
writer may make as much as £2,000. The shag 
is that few composers produce more than one big 
hit a year and an average income seems to be 
£2,500-a year. 

To achieve that they have to keep at it. 

As professionals in the game, they have to 
regard if as a routine business. They turn. out 
song after song. 

Some men get tired of it. . Then they try to 
turn publisher. A few succeed at this and 
multiply their incomes by mires’ Gh thereafter, if 

is-one of the 
obvious examples 

One night, riding in the train from Newcastle, 
he thought out that still-remembered number 
“Show Me The Way To Go Home.” With the 


money he made he went: inte pues. and has 
done well ever since. _ 


And now, I suppose, a good many folk will -be 
thinking, “Seems to be something in. thi 


is: music 
business. What. about me having a try?” 


Sad to say, Jimmy Phillips, song publisher, 
res’ me t at the ch ance of an amateur hitting 


acceptable for Tin Pan A iaciens 
‘nn tae i toe thao dud il pee cauh tone 


any-.dance heed, ane rosa mga hua 
of useless, hopeless “ cations,” 
Besnctets how: many 


|  awould 
» all over Britain~ 
ae LE oe 
"ais in eager in- 
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12 Henrietta Street, Covent. Giaden. W.C.2. 
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I “seem to have spent a lot of time at 
HAMMERSMITH PALAIS this month and 
managed to see some very interesting shows. 
Attendances have been amazingly good. First) 
on my list were Mr. and Mrs. Juan Kaye. It) 
is a long while since I have seen them and | 
certainly on this form they should be seen more | 
often. Mr. Kaye is a most variable dancer, 
but when on form he is delightful to watch. | 
' I have always admired his Tango, now I find | 
| that he has softened it to such an extent that | 
| it is almost on the danger line; but he saves | 
| the dance from strict criticism by his graceful | 
_cat-like movement, and the atmosphere that | 
_immediately surrounds him in the first eight | 
bars of this dance. All four dances were very | 
nice indeed and I liked the effective ‘‘ Blues *’ 
encore ; I have often wondered why dancers do 
not use the enormous possibilities of this 
rhythm for a show number. 

That steady and experienced dancer, Leonard 
Andrews, with Sheila Anstey, came next on 
my list. Of their show I liked the Quickstep 
best, with its little attacks of hiccoughs here 
and there. They finished:with Tango and took 
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LIFE IN OUR VILLAGE— 


HEN we hear loud roars coming from Mrs. 
Pulleyblank’s thatched cottage on our 
main street, and young Tony, aged six, 

is hurried down the potato-bordered path by the 
slack of his diminutive breeches, we know what 
has happened. 

Tony Pulleyblank isn’t being killed, or even 
ill-used. . He's simply refused to go to school. 

Every now and then, particularly on fine 
days, Tony refuses to go to school. He simply 
says he won't in a reasonable voice, and considers 
that that finishes the matter. 

Unfortunately for Tony, his mother is strong- 


' minded, too. From reason comes open rebellion, 


and we are quite used to seeing Tony lying flat 
on the road and refusing to walk, whilst bawling 
his head off. 

In a more populous place, where everybody 
didn’t know- everybody else, and the ins and 


outs of things before they’ve even had -time 


to happen, some dear old lady would be rushing 
hot-foot: to the village Bobby, or ‘phoning 
an S:P.C.C. man indignantly. Here, Tony is 
deposited on the schoolroom floor with a bump 
by an exhausted but triumphant mother, and 
the ‘mistress hastily rushes to shut the door 
before Tony can run out again, for all the 
world as.if he were a little piglet, or a straying 
lamb. a 

“No pantomime for you, my lad,” says the 
panting Mrs, ‘Pulleyblank grimly.- That’s our 
trump card in:the winter. Behave, and you 
go to the pantomime! Misbehave—and you 
don’t. But somehow I think Tony is going 
to get there ; his mother would never have the 
heart to deprive him of this treat, however 
naughty he is. — et 
~~“ Pantomime ?.”’ you’re saying... “I thought 
Ah, but 
we get up our own pantomime in the villas 


hall, and the whole village takes part im it. 
We have plays, too,.and the kind of soi: 
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IS INTERESTING AS WELL AS HIGHLY 


AMUSING, SAYS 


ISABEL EVE. 


and sandwiches to eat, and then bound abcrat 
playing the most absurd. games like “ Musical 
Bumps ' and “ Putting Baby to Bed.” 

Were quite up to date, too, thank you very 
much. The town children who are billeted on 
us have discovered that. They were surprised 
to find that we knew the “ Chestnut-Tree ”’ 
and the “ Palais Glide’ and the “ Lambeth 
Walk,’ and had started to dance them at the 
same time as you folk in towns. 

These same town children have livened 
matters up a good deal, by the way. | At-first 
there was some trouble because they thought 
that the right way to pick apples and plums and 
nuts was. to. tear the branches from the trees and 
then strip the fruit from them. But now 
weve explained that trees don’t like to be 
treated like that if they are to do their job 
again next year and the children are beginning 
to see our point of view. 


We Do Ourselves Well! 
HAVEN’T had to buy cut flowers for years, 
my garden keeps the house stocked with 
fruit, both fresh and bottled, and vegetables 
in this village are very cheap and good, so 
there are some advantages about living in a 
sea Of cabbages ! 

Of course, we gossip—who wouldn't? But 
on the whole“our gossip is kindly enough, and 
we take enormous interest in each other, which 
is surely better than not knowing our next-door 
neighbour's name! We're a friendly lot, really 


—except for one or two of the canker variety 


—-but they've not ‘' village specials "’—you find 


}.. that kind in towns, too—only you don’t notice 
Shetrad Mine ee ee. 
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ME DUDLEY SAVAGE, the} 
organist at the Royal Cinema, 

| has been putting on a show described 

‘in. the screen caption as “quite | 

different from the rest.” : 

Musically, it is just a Series of 
well-known tunes—“L 
“The Policeman’s Holiday,” | 
Skies are round the Corner,” “ He | 
was' a Handsome Territorial” and 
“St. James’s Park.” 

But thrown on the: screen as the 
tunes are played are some local dit-| 

| ties composed by Mr. Savage in col- 
‘laboration with Mr: Reginald G. 
Joyce, the. well-known Plymouth 
hockey player. 

It: is not hard to. guess the tune 
that is played - when the words: 
“Anytime you're -Guildhall Way” 
are thrown on the screen. The song 
goes on to make allusion to- “ Med- 
land, Mrs. - Brock; Dunstan and. 
Churchward—* Having a darn good} 
row, ,. oi! ” } 

Rates that ‘are ten bob yearly have 
a verse of: the same + Song to them- 
selves. i ‘seal 

“ HANDSOME ‘TERRITORIAL wee 
The -Eiymonth police are the sub- 
ject-of the song to the tune of “The 
Policeman’s:Holiday,”-and-Mr. Hore-; 
Belisha isthe: local “Tink with : the: 
“ Handsome: Territorial.” Full backs: 
like Rae and Glover fit in well- with’ 
“Blue Skies are Round the Corner.” ’ 

A Song about Central Park accom: 


panies Mr. Savage’ s- rendering of 
fe James's Park.” 


- Audiences" soe hl appreciated the 


programme. and. many chimed in 
the words of. the song. Mr, 


Savage tells me he is hoping to in- 
troduce some more a songs iti : 
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24 Copenhagen Sidelights 

-c LA COLLEAGUE, just returned from 
| Copenhagen, tells me that there 
‘is no doubt. where the sympathies. of 
the Danes lie. Since the Crisis 
became acute, the orchestras of many 
restaurants have included “ Tipper- 
ary” in their programme. The guests 
enthusiastically “sing the words—in 
English. 

Midnight crowds gather outside the 
newspaper offices to grab the first 
editions. Comments which. my col- 
league overheard were without excep- 

fees tion appreciative of. Britain’s firm 
fees stand. — 3 o 
» In. the Copenhagen §. dance-halis 
stenglish tunes are warmly greeted..The 
‘Danes wits giezorous exponents of 
i Boomp fog’ abet the “ Palais Glide” 
“and the ‘ eth Walk. “sg | 
subjects began -to 
& gene | arrival Drs? 
corr 
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(CRISIS. or no. crisis, people will 
dance... No ballroom virtuoso 
myself, I like to watch the slim- 
hipped young women and _ their 
-Jescorts circle the floor of. Streat- 
iham’s Locarno. 
| It was-so on Tuesday. How 
graceful. they -were; taken all’ in 
all how attractive. How tireless ! 
Among the dancers was petite 
-|\JOAN HEIMANN, daughter of 
i fol L. ‘Heimann, chief of Mecca 
Halls. of which: Locarno is:one. 
babar No ‘socialite. Joan: She works ‘in | 
m jan: office like: hundreds of other 
meagirls dancing at:the:Locarno.. The | . 9 3 @ 
maoftice is her: father’s, but she prob- Sl 
ably works harder for that reason: 
‘C. L. -H.” is: indefatigable. 
‘ By the way, the Mecca people 
plan another. new novelty dance 
for September 27. It is being kept 
secret until then. 
_. The last, “Handsome .Terri- | 
tor al was a flop, but they are not _ 
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TERRY IN PRINT AGAIN. 

The current issue of ‘‘Guide and 
ideas ’’ contains an interview with Frank 
Terry. Describing New Brighton’s pioneer 
of broadcasts as the ‘‘ Concert Party 
King,’’ the journal proceeds :— 

In the North everybody knows Frank 
A. Terry—his is a name synonymous with 
good entertainment. This summer he is 
running four concert parties, a revue and 
a variety theatre—New Brighton, More-| 
cambe, Hoylake and Douglas (Isle of! 
Man), being the centres of his activity. 

But in the middle of the busiest month 
of the year this versatile showman has 
found time to give readers of ‘‘ Guide 
and Ideas’’ the benefit of his great ex- 
aperience in, selecting a programme in the 
‘“ Daily Herald’s’’ great free £5,000. Con- 
cert Party Programme Competition. 

* * x * 


Following this introductory remark the 
journal ‘‘claims silence for Mr. Terry,” 
who says:— 

In choosing songs for a concert party 
programme one should divide the num- 
bers into groups—those suitable for pic- 
ture numbers or song scenas and items 
that would suit soubrette and dancer, 
light comedian and dancer, vocalists and 
comedian, ete. 

Most of the numbers [ have chosen are 
being featured in my shows, and the num- 
iber of requests received for them proves 
their popularity. Here is my list of 
twelve :— 

Boomps-a- Daisy! 

Danny. Boy. 

Deep Purple. 

Hold Tight—Hold Tight. 

ll See You Again. 

i've Got a Pocketful of Dreams. 
Mexicali Rose. 
South of the Border. 

The Handsome Territorial. 

The .Park Parade. 

They Say. 

Fhe Yeomen of England. 

Picture Numbers and Song Scenas.—A 
very fine Mexican scena can be con- 
structed with the principal vocal items 
being ‘‘South of the Border’’ and 
‘“ Mexicali Rose,’’ while ‘‘ The Park Par- 
ade’’ would make an admirable concerted 
item, and = presents oppertunities for 
introducing character comedy. 

Soubrette and Light Comedian.—I have 
chosen ‘‘ Pocketful of Dreams’’ and 
‘Hold Tight—Hold Tight,’’ both catchy 
numbers, and the rhythm is excellent for 
various types of dancing. ! 

Vocalists. suggest that ‘‘Tll See 
You Again’’ makes an admirable duet, 
and my own favourite straight song is 
‘“Danny Boy.’’ The melody is typically 
Irish and the lyrics appealing and well 
written. For a baritone singer it would 
be hard to improve on that stirring bal- 
lad “‘ The Yeomen of England.’’. For af 
popular and lighter. type of number I con- 
sider ‘‘ They Say’’ and ‘‘ Deep Purple” 
two of the outstanding hits of this 
summer. 


* * * . 


.Mr. Terry then had a word to say 
about songs for the comedian and re 
marked :—Last, but not Teast, is the song 
for comedian.—‘ Boomps-a-Daisy’’ har] 
that holiday atmosphere that appeals to. 
the audience. It is a song they can join 
‘nm the chorus and get an intimate feel- 
ig that is so essential to a seaside show, 
/ With so many of our young men in 
thaki what could he better than ‘‘Hand-{ 
some Territorial’’ with some homely 
Army patter ? , 
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I would like to have included ‘“Myf 
Own,” 66 Only a Rose,”’ and even the old} 
Favourite “ Because,’’ but I do not. think 
they ‘would ‘have quite the appeal as the 
‘ mer. numbers. ie Parted. £4 is. sup nies Sd 
t@ be a Jonah, and you will find the song 
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‘LONDON 


SONGS 


AND SLOGANS 


By OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT 
ONDON’S bravest soldiers to-day were the children—an 
army of innocents numbering about half a million. 


Chins up and in orderly “ croco- 
diles,” they marched into the big 
stations to join their evacuation 


trains for the comparative safety of 
the countryside. 

Kiddies of six and seven told. their 
mothers not to worry. ‘“‘ You orter to 
oe sorry for yerself me—yer missin’ ’n 
‘oliday !” shouted one East End boy ut 
Waterloo. 

One batch from a Lambeth school 
marched across the broad concourse at 
Waterloo bawling “ The Lambeth Walk” 
as their marching song. 

That stirred bowler-hatted business- 
men. stopping to watch as they came off 
their trains to town. and the youngsters 
from Lambeth got a cheer and shouts of 
‘Good luck. young 'uns!” 


This enormous evacuation—the 
biggest probably in world history— 
was piarvellously organised._ Despite 
the fact that huge numbers had to 


be marshalled through the city and 
into the trains. nobody would have 
guessed, from a visit to one of the 
big stations, that anything more 
than a holiday outing from some 
school was in. progress. 


At Euston Station a crowd of them 
decided to revive the war time songs, 
current before they were born, but 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion of schoolboys. 

“Pack Up, Yer Troubles” and “ Yer 
Gars-Marsk” was the favourite refrain. 
Between songs. childish slogans and 
wisecracks would be shouted. 

Like this One boy shouts: “ Ail 
Itler.” The answers vary from “ Jarn, 
Yer a Nazzy” to “’Itler? #Oo’se he. 
Never ’eard of ‘im.” 

The dispatch of the children was 
supervised by their own teachers, rein- 
forced with a small army of London 
County Council officials. 
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SONGS TO ADOLF 


| “SONGWRITER,” of Liverpool, writes :— 
Dear Adolf,—_What with your troops SOUTH 
| OF THE. BORDER, you must realise that 
| WHAT GOES UP MUST COME DOWN, so, as 
| goon as you BEGIN THE BEGUINE I shall be 
| WISHING for a HANDSOME TERRITORIAL 
to leave me his MEXICALI ROSE. 

It isn’t as IF I DIDN’T CARE, but you seem 
to hold for your people a STRANGE EN- 
CHANTMENT. ' However, the DEEP PURPLE 
braid of our Army’s uniforms will SHINE. Even 
in an air raid we should merely hold a DARK- 
TOWN STRUTTER’S BALL, so you needn't 
think that you can scare us by BEATING 
ROUND THE MULBERRY BUSH with your 
SKELETON IN THE CUPBOARD. 

Even in HARLEM, BLACK EYES are directed 
against you. IT’S THE SAME THE WHOLE 
WORLD OVER, even THE SIDEWALKS OF 
CUBA are thronged with people whose only 


thought is, ’TLL BE GLAD WHEN YOU’RE 
DEAD, YOU RASCAL YOU. /Yovw’re just 
SMALL FR 


Y. 

However, after IT’S OVER AND DONE 
WITH, I hope that you will be MY OWN to 
deal with personally. 

MY PRAYER is for the day when you have 
to HOLD TIGHT, for I shall HANG YOUR 
HEART ON A HICKORY LIMB for a SLY OLD 
GENTLEMAN to take to the EAST SIDE OF 
HEAVEN. Your DAY IS DONE, you SWEET 
LITTLE HEADACHE. 


ANSWER: And we'll soon be asking him 
WHO’S SORRY NOW, to which he'll reply, 
BOO HOO! 
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No Delay In Feeding And Billeting 
Little Londoners 


IDDIES who had _ been seeing green fields and cows 

and rabbits for the first time, whose eyes, accustomed 
to the smoke and grime of Lambeth and similar London 
districts, were looking forward to their first glimpse of 
the sea, arrived by the thousand in the West yesterday. 
By grim irony, war is showing them the beauties of the 


country. 


For the majority it 


is an extra holiday, 


an adventure. 


Hand in hand, labelled and with gas masks, with little 
parcels of food put up by anxious parents whom they 
had: left, many again for the first time, they went wide- 


eyed to their new homes. . 


The Westcountry took them 


to. its heart, and while many watching women wept 


the welcoming volunteers 


did all they could for the 


comfort and well-being of the evacuees. 


YOUNGSTERS SING “THE LAMBETH WALK” 


[THE first two trainloads to reach 


Exeter contained London children, | 


who, after a short stay in the city, were 
conducted to temporary homes in the 
Budleigh Salterton and Exmouth dis- 
tricts. 

Altogether; three trains arrived’ at 
Exeter with evacuees, bringing about 


three-quarters of the scheduled number. 


_ Mr. C, Cory, head master of St, John 
and All Saints’ School, Waterloo-road, 


London,’ told a “Western Morning 
News” reporter that as a result of pri- 
vate arrangents by parents and a de- 
pletion owing to the hop-picking in Kent, 
only half the quota of evacuees had en- 
trained for the West of England in the 
first contingent. 

The third trains brought over 600 
Londoners, who will spend such time as 
may be necessary in the city with Exeter 
temporary parents. | 

The first train arrived 
ately 12.30, 
tral Station 
Saunders), 
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200 miles journey, 


it was considered that other arrange- 
ments had been made. 


YOUNG CONTINGENT 


Newton. Area . Arrivals All 
Under Twelve 


Onlookers’ eyes were more tear- 
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bedimmed than those of the 300~ child: 


evacuees who walked, many hand in 
hand, through the streets of Newton 
Abbot last evening, after their arrival by 
train from Acton, prior to dispersal to 


Bovey Tracey, Moretonhampstead, Chud- 


leigh, and Chudleigh Knighton. 


Many of them carrying their gas masks 


in the most familiar cardboard boxes, and 
with haversacks on backs and attaché 


cases in hand, the children made their 


way to various ceritres in the town. 


Though tired and worn out by their 


the longest railway 


trip most of them had ever made, the 


youngsters, 


none over 12, displayed a 


lively interest in their surroundings as 


they entered halls at the Methodist and 


Congregational Churches, and at St. 


vga fa ate. 
. Any. drooping spi 
however, weré . soon d 


ispelled by the 


ts that there were, 


cheery sight of wall-leden, tables which 
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Nerman Evans. 


AILING from the same town— 
- Rochdale—as Gracie. - Fields, 
Norman Evans is one of the most 
~ popular comedians Lancashire has 
produced. Norman is famous for his 
follicking humour, and wherever he 


appears on the variety halls he is| 


sure of a terrific reception. 
* - Obviously he is well qualified to 
comment on concert party pro- 


grammes, his hints below on the 
Daily Herald’s great free £5,000 Con- 
cert Party 


Programm 

should be invaluable to competitors. 
‘ A grand first prize of £4900 is 
_pffered in the “Daily Herald” con- 
test, and in addition there are 
runners-up awards to the total yalue 
. of £1,000, 
| “All you have to do is to Select from 
the 28 songs in the list the 12 which 
- would provide the best programme 
- for ‘an open-air seaside concert party. 
_ There is nothing to pay in this con- 

test, and as the songs are } faxoiliar 


SU NDAY MAI L 
Fashion Contest. No. 24 
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to everybody you all start with an 
equal chance of success, 


Before you fill in your coupons read 
what Norman has to say:—. 


ON’T forget that your programme 
must be a light-hearted one, 
says Norman. Happiness, jollity, and 


| romance must be the foundation of 
our programme, It is mecessary to 


include every type.of song in order 
that all tastes may be suited, and I 
would advise you to select as many 
light, humorous ‘numbers as possible. 
H songs are always popular 
with the crowds. Here is my pro- 
gramme :— 


Deep. Purple. 

Hold Tight—Hold Tight. 

I’ve Got A Pocketful Of Dreams. 

Love Makes The World Go Round. 
Swing Your Way To Happiness, 

Lambeth Walk, 

Park Parade. 
Youre As Pretty As A Picture, 
Mexicali Rose. 
The Handsome Territorial. 


South Of The Burder. 


You'll notice there are. plenty of 
humorous numbers in our list, and 
many. of them dend themselves to 


gaiety to to. the programme, 
are pir Bee BL oom suited. for community 
singing and always get the crowd 
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NORMAN EVANS’ ADVICE FOR | 
£5,000 PROGRAMME 
CONTEST 


| ful, 


Te 


of you will question their inclusion 
in our programme. I don’t think 
there is any need for me to say 
much else. The rest is up to you, but 
see. that you get to work programme- 
compiling at once, It may be worth 
a fortune to you. 


NORMAN EVANS. 


THANKS TO 
“ALL SQUARE” 


Reader’s £395 
In “N.O.W.” 


ISS MAUD BOND, of Fursehill- 
read, lIlfracombe, who wins 
£375 in News of the World Crossword 
No. 164, attributes her success to “ All 
Square” and Guide and Ideas. 

Miss Bond, a lady's help, was busy 
Shopping in. Ilfracombe when. she 
learned of her success. “I have been 
competing in Crosswords for a. long. 
fime. I like doing them; they are 
educative. I have avon smaller prizes, 
but this is my first big success,” she 
Said. | 

Of a very studious character, Miss 
Bond considers the solving of cross- 
word solutions provides for better 
education. “I find a great joy in this} 
favourite pastime,” she said. 

“Often some of the solutions are 
extremely difficult to actually define; 
but whenever I am in doubt I always 
turn to my Guide and Ideas. I think 
the advice of * All-Square’ is wonder- 
and I would suggest to all 
competitors to fully consider ‘ All- 
Square's’ analysis. I owe my minor 
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faces of many of the younger kiddies, 
| but of fear or tears there was no irace: 


TEAMS OF HELPERS. 


Hungered by their long journey, the 
children tucked into buns, cakes, and tea, 
and the hall was full of Cockney accents, 
lfor the: majority of the children hailed 

| from the Lambeth and. Waterloo dis- 
itricts. | 

| Members of the Women’s Voluntary 
Service, canteen section, acted’ as 
waitresses. Under the direction of their 
chairman (Mrs, A. S. Truscott), there 
were 12 teams of seven members. Each 
team had 60 children to deal with. 

After a very brief stay the children 
were conveyed by omnibuses to: their 
temporary homes in the Budleigh Sal- 
terton and Exmouth districts. 

A London teacher who travelled to 
Exeter on the first train told a “ Western 
Morning News” reporter that many of 
the kiddies had yet to see the sea, and 
that many of them-had never seen a live 
cow or any farm animal. Their. ages, 
she said. ranged from 5 years to 13 years, 
and they had left their homes at about 


6.30 a.m. 
“EXTRA HOLIDAY.” 


“Most of them did not mind leaving,” 
she added. “On the contrary, I -think 
they looked forward to leaving London. 
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No, there was no crying on the train; I. 


think they are treating it as a great 
adventure.” 

An eight-years-old evacuee from the 
Lambeth district was in high spirits. 


“I don’t mind leaving London,” he 
said, “ although I am worried a little 
about my mother and father, but, 
you see, I have never been out of 
London yet, for my mammy and - 
daddy are very poor, and now I shall 
be able to see the sea for the first 
time.” 

Another kiddy exclaimed: “To me it 
is an extra holiday. I have only seen 
cows and pigs on the pictures.” 

During the journey of the first train 
ithe children saw a rabbit in the fields, 
and during an argument one of them 
declared it was a kangaroo! 


NO HITCH, 


Through unavoidable. circumstances, 
the second train, scheduled to arrive at 
2 p.m., was nearly a quarter of an hour 
late. This contingent, which was again 
below the expected number, comprised 
447 children and 48 adults. They 
included the pupils of the Beaufoy 
Technical Institute, Lambeth, whose ages 
range from 14 to 17, some of them being 
accompanied by their younger brothers. 
After tea and buns at the Higher Market 
they were conveyed by Devon General 
omnibuses to Budleigh Salterton and 
Exmouth. — 

The third trainload of evacuees 
reached Exeter shortly after 3.30, and the 
same arrangements were made for their 
reception. The Mayoress was this time 
with the Mayor, and brought up the rear 
of the march to Higher Market...On leav- 
ing the Higher Market the children were 
issued with emergency rations sufficient 
for two days, and later were carried by 
Corporation *buses to various points in 
the city. 

After the last child had left the Higher 
Market, an official of the Education:Com- 
mitee told a “ Western Morning News” 
reporter, “Everything has gone. off with. 
out a hitch. The kiddies have been won- 
derful, and there have been . very: few 
cases of sickness.” 

Under the direction of Dr. 

Page (medical officer of health) 


rising 
| secretaries of the Exeter Infant Welfare 
| Centres, waited all ay in the Civ ce Hall, 
| to, receive sauies it. mo 
|and their DR 
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; vi : West a i not expected to leave until to- 
| day, ent as a consequence the break 


with the parents came sooner than ex- 
pected and had obviated a great deal of 
possible distress on the part of both 
the children and their fathers and 


mothers. 
RECEPTION PRAISED. 

“We have not had a single tear since 
we left home,” said Mrs, Andrew, who 
was also in charge of the children. “ Our 
reception. here could not "have been: 
better,” 

All Newton Abbot children were pers 
tined for Bovey Tracey, Moretonhamp- 
stead, Chudleigh, .and Chudleigh 
Knighton. At each of these places large 
crowds of householders who had volun- 
teered to provide them with a home 
awaited their arrival several hours. 

It was not until 9 p.m. that the Bovey 
Tracey contingent arrived, and although 
after being sorted out -nice meals 
awaited them. at their new homes,. they 
were mainly glad to seek the refuge of 


bed. 
JUNIORS AT TOTNES. 


It was a pathetic little army of chil- 
dren that reached Totnes—pathetic, not 
because they were miserable. but because 
of what their coming exemplified. 

But there was comfort in the fact that 
arrangements were efficiently carried 
out and that there was a plenitude of 
willing helpers. - 

The train, which brought 428 children 
from three Acton junior schools and 54 
adults, left London on time. Before then | 
there had been enacted what one of the | 
teachers described as the most moving 
scene she had ever seen—the parting of 
the children from their mothers. | 

It was moving, she said, to a greater 
degree than normally might have been 
the case because of the lack of fuss or 
demonstration: The mothers, with tears 
in their eyes, simply stood and waved as 
their little ones left them. 


“SKYLARKING.” 


The journey to Totnes was made 
virtually non-stop. and the train arrived 
40 minutes before the scheduled time. 

As the kiddies waited at the station 
they appeared far from unhappy. Some 
of the elder boys were even mildly 
“ skylarking.” They had behaved well on 
the journey down, the teachers said, but 
now some were feeling tired, yawning, 
and even looking a little bored. 

One small. boy, whose haversack had 
become heavy and was glad to be 
relieved of the weight for a short while, 
confided to “The Western Morning 
News”: that his Daddy “made photo- 
graphs.” His last words to his son had. 
been to be a good boy, and. the little 
chap was going to try. 

A little girl, as she struggled with a 
suitcase much bigger than: the average; | 
said that of her family of six children} 
five were being evacuated. | 


“RATHER BE HOME.” 


The children did not have much to 
say about how they felt about leaving | 
home, but most of them had enjoyed the j 
ride in the train. When it came to ask- 
ing them what they thought of the pros- 
pect of living in .Devon, some replied 
with complete candour that they would j 
rather be at home. Others were wc | 
and others eagerly looking forward” 
the experience of-living in a part of the 
country. 

Sorting out at the station completed, 
the children marched off in slow pro- 
cession to the nearby county schools, 
where they were given tea and final 
arrangements for their ce 


Totnes itself took. 197 children,.mostly 
the younger ones, and 27 teachers. The 
others were divided.up as follows: South 


Brent, 111 children. and 12° tet Br ere 
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Light-hearted ! 


RMAN EVANS’ ADVICE FOR 
£5,000 PROGRAMME 
CONTEST 


to everybody you all start with an{fof you will question their inclusion 
equal chance of success; ~_. in our programme. I don’t think 
Before you fill in your couggns read there is any need for me to say 


a much else. The rest is up to you, but 
what Norman has to say:— see that you get to work programme- 


ON’T forget that your programme | Compiling at once, It may be worth 
must be a light-hearted one, | * fortune to you. 
says Norman. Happiness, jollity, and} — NORMAN EVANS. 
romance must be the foundation of 


our programme, It is necessary to | 
include every type.of song in order THANKS TO 
that all tastes may be suited, and I : 


| would advise you to select as many és : 9 
AILING from’ the same town— | light, humorous numbers as possible. ALL SQUARE 
- RRochdale—as Gracie. Fields,| Humorous songs are always popular . 


Norman Evans is one of the most| with the crowds. Here is my pro- 
popular comedians Lancashire has | gramme:— | . 
Norman is famous for his| goomps-a-Daisy! Reader’s £395 
-Tollicking humour, and wherever he Deep. Purple : 
appears on the variety halls he is 3 | | In “N.O.W.”’ 
: Love Makes The World Go Round. 
Swi ISS MAUD BOND, of Fursehill- 
ng Your Way To Happiness. read, Ilfracombe, who wins. 
Lambeth Walk, £375 in News of the World Crossword 
Park Parade. | No. 164, attributes her success to “ All 
You're As Pretty As A Picture, |Square” and Guide and Ideas. 
Mexicali Rose. Miss Bond, a lady's help, was busy 
The Handsome Territorial. Shopping in Ilfracombe when she 
South Of The Burder. ‘| learned of her success. “I have been 
comipeting in crosswords for .a. long. 
You'll notice there are plenty of|time. I like doing them; they are 
humorous numbers in our list, and | educative. I have won smaller prizes, 
but this is my first big success,” she 
- | said. | 
| (sri. nee sap ole Of a very studious character, Miss 
Seren Parade, | | : 
ts weil ‘ditic iai: Bond considers the solving of cross 


word solutioms provides for better 
and as the songs are familiar a note of a to: hag ips adunntion. “find a great joy in this 
are adm A hon at et egg ! favourite pastime,” she said. 


success of  DROgrs 


“Often some of the solutions are 

_ SUNDAY MAIL ‘ego pe i) or the ane extremely difficult to actually define, 
more than anything g to egret but whenever I am in doubt I always} 

“Fashion Contest No. (24 Saree turn to my Guide and Ideas. 1 think 


iful, and. I would ‘suggest 
competitors to fully comsider ‘ All- 
Square's’ analysis. I owe my minor; 
. |. and bigger successes to foll him. 7}; 
|I do not take any other competition | 
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THE “Hy ANDSOME accorded a great reception and gave a 


most interesting talk to a large crowd 


99 of holiday-makers. 
TERRITORIAL. some of Mr. Gilbert’s; latest song hits 
| were payed at Melfi and his Troubadors 
one , an r. Gilbert had a busy time auto- 
Big Attractions at Ramsgate | graphing the sc6res of song copies which 


Niarina. were sold. 


Can you dance the “Handsome 
Territorigl?”’ 

This new novelty dance was brought 
tc Ramsgate on Monday evening by 
James Quinn and Florence Mills, the 
speciality dancers, and promises to 
become an end-of-the-season rage. 

‘Tne “Handsome ‘Yerritorial’’ was the 
culmination of a remarkable exhibition 
of ballrcom dancing by Mr. Quinn and 
Miss Mills at the Marina Aero Cafe. It 
wa3 not long before a large company..of 
dercars were working out for themselves 
the simple movements of the new craze. 

Those who attempted the dance were 
mos: fortunate in Raving the assistance 
cf its inventor—Miss.Adele England. 

Miss England is the lady responsible for 
working out.the ballroom froutines for 
such accepted favourites as the: “ Lam- 
beth, Walk,” and the .“Park Parade,” 
among many others. She was due to 
leave this country on Monday for a. holi- 
day in France when her tickets were re- 
turned to her owing to the international. 
situation. Finding herself not very far 
from Ramsgate she made her way to the § 
Marina and although unprepared for any 
pub ic: eprtearance she was persuaded to 
play her part in making Ramsgate con- 
Scicus of the “Handsome Territorial.” 

Tne anpearance of James Quinn, Flor- 
énce Mills and Adele England is. not the 
on'v big attraction the Marina has omered 
during the past few days. 

On Saturday evening the Solar and 
Centre Cafés were visited by Jos, Geo. 
Gilbert, the famous song writer, who was 
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THE “HANDSOME 
TERRITORIAL.” 


Big Attractions at Ramsgate 
Marina. 


Can you dance the “Handsome 
Territorial?” 

This new novelty dance was brought 
to Ramsgate on Monday evening by 
James Quinn and Florence Mills, the 
Speciality dancers, and promises to 
become an end-of-the-season rage. 

The “Handsome Territorial’ was the 
culmination of a remarkable exhibition 
of ballroom dancing by Mr. Quinn and 
Miss Mills at the Marina Aero Cafe. It 
was not long before a large company of § 
dancers were working out for themSelves 
the simple movements of the new craze. 

Those who attempted the dance were 
most fortunate in having the assistance 
of its inventor—Miss Adele England. 

Miss England is the lady responsible for 
working out the ballroom foutines for 
such accepted favourites as the ‘“ Lam- 
beth Walk,” and the “Park . Parade,” 
among many others. She was due to 
leave this country on Monday for a holi- 
day in France when her tickets were re- 
turned to her owing to the international 
situation. Finding herself not very far 
from Ramsgate she made her way to the 
Marina and although.unprepared for any 
public appearance she was persuaded to 
play her part’ in making Ramsgate con- 
Scious of the “Handsome Territorial.” 

The appearance of James Quinn, Flor- 
ence Mills and Adele England is not the 
only big attraction the Marina has offered 
during: the past few days. 

On Saturday evening the Solar and 
| Centre Cafes were visited by Jos. Geo. 
Gilbert, the famous song writer, who was 
accorded. a great reception and gave a 
most’ interesting talk to a large crowd 
of holiday-makers. 

Some of Mr. Gilbert’s latest song hits 
were played by Melfi and his Troubadors 
and Mr. Gilbert had a busy time auto- 
graphing the scores of song copies which 
were sold. 


of “ Moonlight and Roses” ! 


SONGS THE eee M AY ‘SING IN WAR ° TIME | 


MANY people are wondering what 
=~ songs will take the place of the 

old wartime marching favourites. 
A detachment of troops were seen 

Swinging along roaring the strains 


In one city music shop, the 
opinion was éxpressed to an “ Inde- 


j pendent ” representative that “ Tip- 


perary.” “Pack Up Your Troubles” 
and “Keep the Home Fires Burn- 
ing” would probabl 
sweep the field. 


-mechanised armies we cannot hope 


|for a revival of “The Last Long 


‘| Mile.” : 


A laetith song which may be very 
ular is “There'll always be an 
ingland.” It is a patriotic ditty of 


| the “Land of Hope and Glory ” type. 


3 f 
“12 


Not very well known yet, it was 
heard in. Plymouth six weeks 
‘when it formed the closing scene 
‘of Carroll Levis’s show. It was in- 


| tended for the closing scéne of a 
filn 


Mr; Levis was due to make and | ? 
was sung at Plymouth as a rehearsal, 


110 test its popularity.. 
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Force,” a song dedicated -by cenmis. 1 
sion to the three Services bears con-| | 
siderable resemblance to “Boys in} 
Khaki, Boys in Blue”. which was} 
introduced at the beginning of the} 
last war but did not last. 


some of the choruses of popular } 
songs may be as famous. with future | 
generations as the war songs of. 1914}. 
to 1918; and the “Good Bye, Dolly | 
Grey ” and “Soldiers of the King ” of § 
the:Boer War period: - | 


“Beer Barrel Polka” has a very] 
catchy rollicking tune, in some ways | 
reminiscent of “ The Lambeth Walk.” gs 
It would: be suitable for © gig ogee | 
“Moonlight. and Roses”. has 
rather’ plaintive sentimenta 
in slow time.-It does not se 
choice for a war song, ~~ 


The “Handsome - Territorial ” “has a 
topical theme, and may- increase in popu- 
larity. : 

. South ‘of the. Border " has a strong 
paar air, and is popular. It is all about 

rl “down Mexco way," with whom 

Sin, ter fell-in love “ when stars above 
came out. to play.” But the words of 
popular: ‘songs’do not Seem to matter. a 
rap. : AL of. them ‘blittab- ihe, Towes i 
de of: inanity:*° eH 
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Village Hall Birthday Party. 

Findon people turned out in force 
on Wednesday .to celebrate the first 
birthday of the new village hall. 

A large iced cake, with a single green 
candle, stood prominently in the centre 
} of the hall. and was cut later in the 
evening by Lady Chalmers. Little 
Maureen Chappell, who had previously 
presented Lady Chalmers with a bou- 
gquet of roses, blew out the candle. She 
was the youngest child preset who 
could be persuaded to perform this im- 
portant act. 
i The evening’s programme commenced 

with some amusing nursery rhymes 
presented by some of the younger girls, 
for whom costumes were made by Mrs 
Berry and Mrs Weston. Those taking 
part were Sheila Waghorn, Joan Berry, 
Margaret Prior, Nelly Prior, Patsy} — | pleas 
Grey, Ann Grey, Christie Waghorn and; 5 
Gladys Weston. } 

Later in the evening the audience was 
entertained by some films taken’ by Mrs 
Robert Frank, the chairman of the Vil- 
lage Hall Council, and great interest 
was caused. by the appearance of local 
personalities on the screen. 

Between. films Mr C, Sedgwick gave 
an exhibition of conjuring tricks, and 
the evening concluded with the party 
dancing .“The Lambeth Walk” and 
other popular hits. ope 
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Doing the® Lambeth:-Walk. Sale 

Tiny. Tots ‘Para OF. 

Southend. Carnival—in halkinett 
Park: to-day. 
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JOINED TERRIERS, THEN 


WROTE SONG HIT| 


service as a gunner Has led song- 
‘jwriter Jimmy Kennedy to write one of |} 

his biggest hits. He joined his local}: 
|Territorial anti-aircraft unit, and soon|' 
ihe and Michael Carr collaborated with || 
“The Handsome Territorial.” | 
| This popular number is one of the 28/| ~ 
in the great Free £5,000 Concert Party | 
Programme Competition now running}; 
in the “ Daily Herald.” All you are 
-;asked to do in this competition is to}: 
choose from the list of 28 the 12 songs} 
that would make the best concert party 
programme, | 

For this» simple task a first prize of} 
£4,000 must be won! For runners-up 
there are special awards to the total 
value of £1,000. - Fill in a free éntry 
form from the “Daily Herald” to- 
morrow and every day. 
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his is the trio whose adventures are going to oe 
“The Daily Mail”: the General, anything but a bli 
blonde niece-in-uniform: and Muckey the 
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_ GENERAL BOOMPS. . DAISY BOQMPS 
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0-DAY AND 
0O-MORROW 


(By C. K. YOUNG) 


Sunday, September the 3rd, 11 o’clock. | 
The mind trying to adjust itself to 
the fact that Great Britain is at 
war cccupies itself with trivial 
things—the sunlight playing on the 
cms, the buzzing of a bee, a tired: 
wasp crawling up the winaOw-pane— 
always to réturn to a sudden reali- 
sation—‘‘ At War.’’ 


Time passes—ah hour, two hours—and 
one’s expectations, hardiy formulated, of 
being blown out of one’s chair, gassed 
into eternity, have not been fulfilled, 

otices coming over the radio in between 
he dead dribbie of innocuous gramophone 
records—lunch going ahead—a slightly 
self-conscious complimenting of one’s host 
on the succulence of his 


home-grown 
French beans. 


- 


There are few topics of conversation— 
people’s tongues are by no means loosened 
—their minds remain stunned. One begins 
to feel like the young Wordsworth clasp- 
ing at trees to make sure there was such 

thing as outside reality, embracing 
Bishop Berkeley’s doubting philosophy in 
spirit as weil as mind. 

Lhe reality-assuring trees, for the 
n0oment, are the chiudren in their live, 
Varied vitality. Small child from Acton 
* being put tnrough 1s paces by slightly 
o.der chiud from laling. 

‘You see with your eyes, you hear with 
your ears, you tee! with your hands, 
smell with your nose, 
feet.”’ 
ie ‘No,’’ the small child replies seriously, 

<! y ruts with my nose; and smells witir 
my feet !’’ 

It was, anyway, Cockney humour that 
prevailed in the iagst war. Hundreds of 
Cockney examples of humour are still re- 
membered, but what Yorkshire or Scot- 
4ish or Irish drolleries were there? Ex- 
planation probably is that London was 
the nodus of the war at home—provincial- 
ism was at a discount. 

-Freud once remarked on the burning 
clarity of a child’s intelligence before it 
had been adversely affected by the loads 
of superstition, irrational fears, we put 
upon it. The small child, who, asked what 
its mother and father did, replied, 
“Mother works, father drinks,’ > bears this 
out. It is a summing-up of a situation: 
fhat a scientist would admire. A younger 
zeneration equipped with steel-bright 
minds of that tibre could create a new 
world. Perhaps they will. 


» 


you 
you run with your 


* * 


| Many of the children are quartered in 
the country. heir innate feeling for 
Wivid imagery at once appears. One child 
ees a thatched roof and remarks in aston- 
shment, “I never see a ‘ouse wearing @ 

traw . ‘at before.’’ 
The children who have been evacuated 
vith their mothers are by far. the most. 
ssured and self-possessed Their Cockney. 
4) ariosity drives them to the most out- 
ageous feats. They are creating typically 
xckney arabesques over the placid life 
f histori¢ Dorset places like Corfe Castle 
ie Bere Regis, questioning, crawling, 
eping. Like a plague of green fly one 
Lean cropping up in the most unex 

te hes 
ring a tobacconist’s acl t 
two shock-headed gamins 
up behind the. counter rand 

ns Wot a can oi grid r yowsantiter,® 


at t every one of t thei be 
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\ This is the trio whose adventures are goin 
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Daily Mail”: the General, anythin 


: ai hse, and smels with 
my feet!” 

/ It was, anyway, Cockney humour that 
prevailed in the iast war. Hundreds of 
Cockney examples of humour are still re- 
membered, but what Yorkshire or Scot- 
#ish or Irish drolleries were there? Ex- 


planation probably is that London was 
the nodus of the war at home—provincial- 
ism was at a discount. 

Freud once remarked on the burning 


Glarity of a child’s intelligence before it 
had been adversely affected by the loads 
of superstition, irrational fears, we put 
upon it. The small child, who, asked what 
its mother and father did, _ replied, 
“Mother works, father drinks,’’ bears this 
out. It is a summing-up of a situation 
that a scientist would admire. A younger 
yeneration equipped with steel-bright 
minds of that fibre could create a new 
world. Perhaps they will. 


* 


* * 


Many of the children are quartered in 
he ‘country. Their innate feeling for 
ivid imagery at once appears. One child 
ees a thatched roof and remarks in aston- 
shment, ‘‘I never see a ‘Ouse Wearing a 
traw ’at before.”’ 

The children who have been evacuated 
with their mothers are by far the most 
ssured and self-possessed Their Cockney 
uriosity drives them to the most out- 
ageous feats. They are creating typically 

ockney arabesques over the placid life 
bf historic Dorset places like Corfe Castle 
and Bere Regis, questioning, crawling, 
peeping. Like a plague of green fly one 
finds them cropping up in the most unex- 
pected places. 

_ Entering a _ tobacconist’s sweet 
shop, two shock-headed gamins popped 
their heads up behind the counter and en- 
quired, ‘‘Wot can oi dew fer. yew; ‘mister,’’ 
disappearing again with rapidity when the 
proprietor appeared. Four soldiers in a 

mcafe in Wareham discovered when they 
rose to go that every one of their boot 
loces had been undone. Bicycles have sg 


strange habit of disappearing and as mys 
teriously reappearing. 


and 


* *% *% 


“If my mather knew oi was staying 
ere,’ said one little urchin, whose trou 
‘Sers hung precariously, pointing to his 
Quarters, a _ palatial and dignified ._resi 
dence, ‘“she’d ’ave a fit,. she would 
Atrite.” A budding. Robey—or a tax 
‘driver, one suspected. oe 
~-Whieh® reminds one to ask: What is 
pgoing to be the most popular song with 
th s. Army? Some of-the-oldones ure being 
revived, but “‘Tipperary’’ falls cold on 
the ears—this isn’t a war like the 1914 
‘one in which everyone marched out jubi- 
ant and with eagerness on their young 
‘lips and ‘in their shining eyes. ; 

- It is*a war entered upon seriously— 

modern war, and the old hands who took 
pleasure in the life of the last war (for- 
getting the horror) are moss-grown relics, 
anachronisms. Our songs must be new. 
They won’t have the vitality of the popu- 


offensives are begun, most ironic of all 
‘contact is made with. the enemy.’’ It 
has its own rules; it is a game, an art. 
Yet one suspects. that this is only a facade 


lar songs of years ago, but they will be 
rsingable, comforting, © Will ‘* Lambeth 
Walk’’ be one? I doubt it, but a sure 
Winner is the nostalgic ‘‘ South of the 


Border.”’ 


* * * 


_ Will there be another ‘‘ Destiny ’’ waltz 
to attain overpowering popularity with 
the elder members of the messes? Who 
‘knows. if our repeated teminders that this 
war is against the German governing 
‘class and not against the German people 
May make the joint song the Internat- 
jonale? : 

-- One Christmas in the last war British, 
‘French, and German soldiers washed their 
clothes at opposite sides of the same 
‘stream in No Man’s Land. Suppose that 
isong floated across and was taken up with 
renewed enthusiasm throughout Europe. 
Tt is not impossible. — 

' An -hour after war was declared I walk- 
‘ed through a placid meadow where. cows 
lay amid the late buttercups and a stream 
Cut its way between the soft banks, What, 
Iithought, do these creatures, this inani- 
mate Nature, think of humans beginning 
vain to slaughter one another? I was 
‘ewarded for my moment, of unreality by: 
he unchanging mien of the cud-chewing 
sows as an aeroplane split the sky. 
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to hide the dread reality of human tears, 
of the slaughter of people who have not 
yet lived properly. How many people have 
been killed in war since 1930—in Spain, 
Abyssinia, China? 

Meanwhile, a young soldier who swore 
he had been on’ grape-fruit since nine 
o'clock (*‘ Ay, but on whiskey for three 
hours before that,’’ adds» hig mate), tells 
me his real age is: 173, not 19 as he told 
‘“them.’’ He recites a poem. about. Hitler 
being refused admission to Hades; he 
tells’ how he sent £3 of his bounty home 
to his mother who has promised to buy 
him a car if he comes bagky he points. re+ 
gretfully to his hat which @icks the regi- 
mental badge. ‘‘Peggy took™it—I met her 
at a fish nd chip shop.” Then the Ser- 
geant came and took him home—very 
gently, very fatherly. 
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Football 
‘How They Fared 


WESTERN LEAGUE 
Welton Rovers 4; Chippenham T.°0. 


Peasedown 1; Trowbridge T. 1. . 
Frome 3; Bath City Res 2. | 


DORSET LEAGUE 1. . 
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- Dorchester Town 8; Blandford U. 
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ie Observation on 400 people; Only 17 
Ma PER per eon Fag know that the dance 
mt on yggle dance. the tunes they don’t they . . being ie ace _ OM 

B -o- Fike. was the “t “Lambeth Walk” > 
OSS 0 one . Try to “plug” an unpopular tune The. folk who did recognise At: first - 
y | a dance hall and the band+leader heard of it in the nh WAYS: =~. 
of Britain’s - “ft soon et the monumental rasp- Broadcasting ........ 4E A oni cent 


> 


large dance ot Tunes They Wan t aw. il in : ee 
*“want—an e- tunes :they want are Br ae o » ERA ag alia: — 
«Le S$. d. secrets the good tunes they hear on the radio. Fe stew sees ees 10° 
Even poor tunes don’t benefit by 
“plugging.” You would be amazed 
net if a ore — how dances 
have no idea of the big money behind. a | | 4 ae PAC toe ieee 
manager of one of goa he popular dance halls, I truly feel * at my partons rou ee to Pe Se de ae pop Neti 
I have my fifger on the pulse of Britain,’ e res, not guesswork. Some of our ulari was 
Strange eatne is that. in the dance-hall. Wasiness we have an be siioes acess Dave an Leet, COREIUS Sak: SOY 
entirely. different set of atars from fadio or the stage; they -are They made "a nm ot Mass- Despile the Sh ae gar still dance 
“stars” of whom the ge I public seldom “hears, ‘yet they play -to —~ i cecal in: TP i oa 
over 600,000 dancers on “ twice-a-day * programmes, so they should 
know what the public wants, 
You will quickly discover that. they 3 ; Ke ie 
are not “front-page” stars like Jack | : 


Eylion: or Henry | fail, but men; such at least £2,000,000—not even includ- 
as Ivor Kifchin, George Colborn, ing all the kindred trades who benefit. 


Harold Garbutt, Alan Green, Chips ype site’ | wie ra 
Wilms. They are the kings of dance- ta accaa einen NB pony! hes had 


land, yet I am sure comparatively few . ? pe 
radio listeners have ever Aneard. of 00 Varticles: ene needed for vany.| 


. a —. once © ay 

: Eger iat ae week for a.ce pe 

* £24,000 Drive ne Chestnut Tree,” which still cone 
‘ Boomps-a-daisy ” typical. tinues. to bea success, all. began, of 


dances. that. have. me id fame. course, at a holiday camp. at ‘South- 
g dance is interspersed wold, ‘when the King, 4 the 
with a bit of pre-Valeta and Sti “Village Blacksmith,” gave Jimmy 
like. waltzing; it is cut the not ragga the idea for the “ Chestnut 
| ee.’ 
— , We ou et a 
eagle may give many people the know lectie Wg — me dante us 
Jib fads are British. ; 


Soon the “ Boompe-s-daisy * ” was at 
every dance iil.” One of ' 

On the radio, in the. 
terrible injury and | 
Bo you know that, when the f @amous 
“ Chestnut. Tree” boom started. in 
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Monsieur Pierre 


and Miss Lavelle are having a very busy 
summer, many students having lately come 
to the Regent Street studio to prepare for 


their examinations. The results of the last | 


examinations were most satisfactory: 100 
per cent. passes, some with honours. 

Late in September M. Pierre and Miss 
Lavelle will be visiting Zurich to give 
instruction in all styles of modern ballroom 
dancing to the leading Swiss Teachers’ 
Societies. 

Boomps-a-Daisy ”’ is breaking a]l records 
and M. Pierre and Miss Lavelle’s contribution 
in the party dance style may rival in every 


way the popularity of the ‘‘ Lambeth Walk.” 
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5.000 VOICES ON 
RECORDS 


_— 
Novel rcalines at. 


Spa Royal Hall 


What are understood to be the . first 
gramophone records introducing singing 
by 5,000 voices, were made at the Sp: 

Royal Hall on Sunday eyening, when Her-j 
man Darewski and his Orchestra, recorded] 
several discs in full view of the audience. 

A capacity crowd—" standing room only") 3) 
notices were exhibited before the .com-(7) )) 
mencement—were: invited to sing the 
choruses of ‘ Little Sir Echo” and “Hand- 
some Territorial,” and they did so with 
great enthusiasm. 

A well-known’ recording company 
‘brousht their mobile unit, which is a 
motor van containing the entire equipment 
of a studio recording apparatus. This van, 
which was stationed outside the Spa Royal 
Hall, was equipped at a cost of £4,000 and 
astounded those visitors who, at the invita- 
tion of the company, went on an inspection 
tour. 

Inside the Hall the stage curtains had | 
been hung in a special manner tending to | 
kill vibration. The orchestra was also 
}seated unusually. 

First “Light Cavalry,” overture was] 
recorded and replayed instantly to the] 
audience. Then followed “No, No,{ 
Nanette” se‘ection, which was made “right | 
away.” | 

“South of the Border,” still amazingly4 
popular, was played twice, once for af 
“master” record, so that the audience | 

ould hear the “play back.” Although} 
ragga Gerald Arthurs only wed na 


- 
CTE OR, SR ONE ET 


mto the microphone, on the record his 
oice was amplified approximately thirty } 
imes, causing great amusement to. the 
hudience. 

“LITTLE SIR ECHO” 


Next on the list were “Little Sir Echo’ 
and’ “ Handsome~Territorial,’- -with--audi- 
ence  singing.. Thunderous app-ause 
greeted these tunes, and there was a most 

nusual occurence during the replay. The | 


SE 


spectators heard themselves singing, they 
applauded and their ovation was also 
recorded and played back greatly ampli- 
fied. Actually they applauded their own 
he lause. 
ith the noise of the breakers and sea- 
§ in the distance,“ Voice of the Sea” 


aS recorded. Cyril Norman was the 
vocalist. 


er ey most impress.ve record, with excel- 
© teni sales, should be “ Sanctuary of the 
= eart,” which featured a choir rendering 
i Lover of My Soul,” and breaking 
‘os oo t of the Heart, ” with the 

en by Cyril Norman, 
ra , Short interval recording was 
_ Doll Medley” was the. first. 
& the interval featuring all the 
Mo songs,” followed by Norman 
Xylophone solo. He was 
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and 3 ‘st. Andrew Street, Holborn Cireus, E.C.1. 
| Telephone: OENTRAL 3149 (Two Lives). } 


hronicle and Echo 
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bas TOMMIES ” WILL 
STILL FIND. 
“GAY PAREE” 


é 


“ M.OMMIES, ” when they come to 
: the French capital, will find | 
}that it is still “ Gay Paree.” 

} Although Paris has put on its 
1“ war-face” remarkably quickly, 
there is plenty of amusement left. | 

After an initial “ black-out,” cinemas | 
are now opening early in the morning | 
and can continue to put on shows until is 
110 p.m. Many are showing films in 
English. Apart from news. reels and 
“shorts,” some of the films British 
troops will see are “ Jamaica Inn,” with 
Charles Laughton, “The Citadel,” “ Her 
Man” and “ Confessions of a Nazi Spy.” 

Dance halls, cafes and restaurants 
are open until 11 p.m, . 

A favourite dance now among the 
French is “Boomps a Daisy,” which 
has, to some exten taken the place of 
“The Lambeth Walk. 

As @ grim reminder of the situation, 
arrows pointing to the nearest air raid. 
shelter are placed in prominent posi- 
tions in all places of public amusement. 

As time goes on, the sporting life of 
the community will be thoroughly 
organised and all games will be avail- 
able. It is not generally known in 
Britain that Paris and its surroun 
districts can muster several crick 
grounds where the wickets. used are 
matting. 

It would not come as ge care gy Ws to 


see the organisatio s 
oe ts between the British sh Expeditionary 
Force and the French t 0008 ¢-—Reu 


She Danced 
For Hitler 


Miss Marjorie Ascot, a cham- 
pion tap-dancer who was 
complimented by Hitler when 
she danced before him at the 
Winter Gardens, Berlin, last 

uly. Miss Ascot leaves for 
France today to entertain the 

British troops 


al 


The elite of the world’s entertainers entrust their recording only to 

‘‘His Master’s Voice.” ‘Below are just a few outstanding examples 

recently recorded — songs and tunes that everyone loves, from which 
you can choose programmes to suit your particular med. 


JACK HYLTON KENTUCKY MIN STRELS | 


Run, Rabbit, Run | ) BD5523 The Holy City .. BD546°.2/- 
The Girl who loves:a Soldier. we Rie 5; The tact Chard C300] 
Wish me luck ‘BDS508 In the Gloaming aes 4/- 
My Prayer .. pa ar Ora pro nobis .. BD626 2/- 
Beer Barrel Polka : : ‘Y BD5490 | . ata 
Goosey Goosey | ? 2/- : 


“| MILITARY BANDS 
ARTHUR ASKEY | Band of H.M. Royal Marines— 


By land and sea | 1 B8975 
Kiss me Goodnight, Sergeant Major BD757 The Middy .. - os o's 3]- 


How Ashamed | was be ee 2/- Colonel Bogey on Parade .. ee C3II3 4)- 
Adolf BD75¢ | ) 


Siegfried Line... . xy 2/- Band of H.M. Coldstream Guards— 


And in “BAND WAGGON * BD693 2/- pie vee 1 B88se 
With ‘ Stinker '’ Murdoch and Syd Walker }+BD694 2/- No eee ee eee be) 
recorded from an actual broadcast BD695 2/- The Doll. Dance B8960 


An illustrated Portfolio. to contain the three | The: Skaters res) Aoi ie 3/- 


REGINALD FOORT | invitation MILIZA KORIUS 


Songs we love Selection ai .- BD760 2/- Voices of Spring oe 
Zampa Overture a ye 24 - «BD679 2/- There will come a time | 
One day when we were young 


Cobbler’s Sone. (Chu Chin’ Chow). 88977 ag Mh sae 
The Blind Ploughman a ate 3/- The Mikado— | “ge 

Swing low, Sweet Chariot B8973 A wandering Minstrel | | BD74| 
That's why. darkies were born. 3/- ie Sun whose rays 2/- 

SNES B8830 White. Sails BD749 
Songs my Mother taught me __.... 3/- Stairway to the Stars _ 2/- 


GIVE RECORD TOKENS: Here is a new and simple idea for presents—the Record Token. 
You buy a Token from your dealer and post it to your friend. At his leisure, he can choose— 
in his own dealer’s showroom—the music he likes best from a repertoire of over 25,000 records. 
Tokens from 3/-. A charge of 3d. is made for the Greetings Card containing the Takes: 


GET THEM FROM YOUR DEALER 'NOW. 


That indispensable guide, the ¥ 2 ae Reals 
“< H.M.V.” general catalogue, lists { Vas 2 | 1939/40 etn} pf 
i poi abe, pearrepre deg | Ome NO lt F rcot 
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¢ they addres 

. girls in Liverpoor yer 
ti The result was the forr 
Liverpool Pools Girls’ Associdtre 


l 
vit 
with a committee of 15 to find ways| eft 


: To The Dance. of fighting unemployment. | have been Us om 


~ . 
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Showgirls went down into the auditorium and asked the soldiers to dance when 800 troops went 
last night to see the dress rehearsal of “ Black Velvet,’’ new rag at the London Hippodrome 
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THE IDEAL HOUSEHOLD CLEANSER (Sain eae ee BAD at ON Gre eee Pie atta - i Pee ee 
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NCING GIRLS BRING BACK SECRETS FROM THE FRONT 


j N Te “Me nd | | |: Us f 7 ) L d. BBR Be ar ~ Tr " ay | f : 1 1 T 
ITS A BIG JOB) No ee "4 THEY PROMISED) ices” (ie giLIGHT -ON THE) 


RUNNING Ac NAVY | NOT TO TELL | fxints meme con I dmg) CAR PROBLEM 


Chaddleworth, Berks,. after 


| ht 10 THe TRoo=s || | — DIFFICULTIES 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


A N enormous amount of work ke | re ae 0 = 3 
ALT goes on behind the scenes in| [= "= lm | GIR SEYMOUR HICKS and the 77S | camer aammam |" On Noire Corsvonten |. 
the Navy to keep supplied the _ | — & other members of the party | | @uaNMA \) SMC S° many motorists are still quite 
Ships which maintain the blockade} # cia oe S who took part with Gracie Fields |§ feos he ee gy 8 J eS Pas excusably:.ignorant of the 
or work against submarines and|| (a Meat meg | in. the concert for the troops on} : ee ee Cf | exact regulations now in force on 
pircraft. a. =. a a | Wednesday night, are leaving the | | Witte 16° 3 | ey. ee --S™S—CS ==} car lights that the R.A-C.: have 
- First of all, of course, there are‘the | § i. = ee | British zone to-day. Gracie is’ on: oem Oe ee a ee eg | prepared a special. summary: of 

Supply Services, taking fuel, food} } = ge | Ga [her way to Capri, | SO Ore a ithem 
other’ things to convenient. bases|f | rr The party leaving for England to: we a a eS ln the first plate, side and rear lamps 
Where they can be transferred to the | bo. os i day include five girls who have a| Etta eee ae Se ge ee twee er we.8) are obligatory, whether or not you 
active ships. ig Sgn ss } common secret which they are all| Fa Fy pie 6 te Oe |have an officially masked headlamp. 
ioretad ML arm mid oon for| - Nita Harvey now plays Jacaueline, pledged to keep, oo Oe ae ee er en ne ee) The side lights must be white, the | % 
rrying mails and. ilerrying ollicers succeeding Betty Frankiss in ““ Me Before they left England they signed | Faye) Saw a%s ok gs. Se a ee oS i oe’ | roar light red. The reflectors must bel 
- and ratings, for supplying the hospital |. and My psig the Victoria so cit a contract in which it was laid down | Beet" es Ot Oe Pee ee ee | D1 ok & 7 
te | nbs See a Bs Re SaaS Ce en ee ces | Dlacked out, and the aperture through | 
services and carrying wounded to the |. that they must not divulge anything | eee BES UES bes ee fee | Which the light is shown must not ex- - 
shore hospitals. © of what they had seen with the ais. bE 8. zg Oe ee ee a | ccod tw hes . resign : 
_ From Merchant Service ‘£27 10s FOR NINE, Expeditionary Force, ;. Be ys at ee oe / 
suse eerynes are almost invariably ‘ Tn Code” a Br Oe ee eee Paper or Paint a 
rried out by. auxiliaries taken from | : ) “The ; Bae Ser Ss See eR we Rees ea! A Saget 
hie Pip te y didn’t show us the front line, Beak See os PR Se ee SS RD | ny windows at the top, sid Or re 
aes: service, tue the - avy HEROES a [and they always. referred to head-| Beem. RSE aes i oa i Sees oe bce of these lamips: must be com- | 7 
for he f : mm any number of things . “| quartérs by a code word since we have | Rie et a. SCE a ae pees | Pletely obscured, and the ordinary | Py 
a oom ins } THEY RESCUED. 93. VICTIMS been he: ey said tar “but it | Se oS BO nw. S pe onde A pera be Lente sa 4 
ere are depot and repair ships, is nothing new for us to keep secrets.” | I Se Ff |»), WO thicknesses Of DeWSPaper OF A)” 
floating workshops which can do an -. Three of the alr are in Ascot “iiss | Si Ni a aa tag aes semen wernt ‘lata meee | thin coat of paint. . ase 3 
mmensé -amount of repair and < “ling sisters; and the other. two, Miss/oo0 : ee — |. . A> stop-light may be used, ‘and 4 
maintenance work at the shortest OF , A U: BOAT ~. | Irene. Tennant and Miss Sunny Wood, east om ) must. conform with rear-light regue | | 


_ notice, . 7 | “~~. | both from London, assist a conjuror.. y was ) A , tations except that the aperture ¥ 
This avoids the necessity of taking ont a than men,” aid. ery Prue f ZI m= BAD LITTLE BOYS must not be more than one inch. — |; 
pers off their stations to the ‘dock- sThe sum of. £27 10s. ha’ Se girls : pon oe be em | ‘ : You: oon Roxich an mneceenes fog ] 
> ee al oe AY ; ; . } tae amp, with its beam. direct own--| I 
>For big repair and maintenance awarded. by the Roy a National Gracie Will . Return FRONTAL A Af | BLACK OUT HOOLIGANS ARE wards and towards the nearside, es ‘| 
Bobs there ane the chi nae or Lifeboat Institution to nine Irish- Gracie Fields will return: to. st 2) oh age ee ale ae dag plein onan seine aaesiey or | it may only be used in dense fog, and/1 
id are well supplied with | men who rescued 23 from-the | 28ain for the Peitisy troome in Frapee) oe) tps | you must switch it off when told to do}J 

- dy docks—floating docks also when o reseu men om: be " — Mat Fs - WORRYING POLICE e 
suitable—and machine. shops of every freighter Hazelside when she ‘was cary "in wrod a — ae ngaors. OTE, GE Shay : : | wi mat : ac emia ee 18 pack * ae 
description. sunk in September bya U-boat. © f I-did not: need d fo rest longer, as}: ITA pDADNED une .= 
At The Admiralty: ~ Se genes Bas Nyt hag boat | per at od eg A Page Dike ask for) MUI DURUEN HUSH= | - Issues “of the first order of |t 
iA ele os guided by — ‘ebeiee the. Hineels | Ore AO Oa Abe. SH Ye camminde Ber SH im Pee are ~ralsed, Ce wg een oem 
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Under an Order made by Sir John 
Anderson, the Home Secretary, Chief 
Constables are empowered to allow 
the occasional use of premises after 
11 p.m, for dances and similar enter- 
tainments in country districts. 

The Order applies to entertainments 
to which the public are admitted on 
payment, and in cases where numbers 


would be small and where no trans-|. 
port difficulties would be involved. 


Pool Girls’ Demand 


Three girls, championing the cause 
of Merseyside’s 18,000 unemployed |} 
ootball: pools girls, spoke in public 

he first time in their lives when 
seed 2 mass meeting of the 
nt erday. ft | 


ades 1939 | Fel. be 


ALLIED ga 
CAMARADERIE 


MUTUAL LESSONS IN 
LANGUAGE 


POPULAR CHORUSES 
- EXCHANGED 


From PETER LAWLESS, 
* Daily Telegraph ” War Correspondent 


WITH THE R.A.F. IN FRANCE, 
Wednesday. 
Bad weather. conditions to-day. 
reduced R.A.F. patrol work and} 
reconnaissance to a minimum. At 
no time did our machines establish 
contact with the enemy: 


In fact, apart from social activities. 
there is little to report. I went to 
lunch with some bomber pilots who 
|jshare a palatial mess with a French 
formation. 

Not for the first time, I was tre- 
mendously impressed by the spirit of 
camaraderie which prevails between our 
1}men and their French allies. Relations 
1 are cordial in the extreme. 

} » The luncheon, consisting of chipolatas 
and rice, mutton. chops and a variety of 
}cheeses, with an excellent special cuvée 
of champagne, was admirably served by 
| the French staff. | 
Dicing ‘for. cigars followed, and I 
record with pleasure that the tradition ; 
of “the visitors always pay” was 
ai 
| four aces tary good enough to. 
Keak a large field, and a visiting censor, | 
for once showing all that he had in his. 
hand. won the last desperate throw. 


A PLEASANT RITUAL 


Before luncheon'‘a pleasant ritual was 
observed. Each day a British and a 
French officer take it in turn to read the 
j bill. of fare aloud in each other’s lan- 
guage and wish:the assembled company 

good appetite.” This is done with the 
| ‘idea of assisting to remove linguistic 
difficulties. 
|. ‘These difficulties, it may be added, do 
inot prevent the continual exchange of 
the words of various well-known songs. 
| ‘These are typed out and studied with} 
ian inténsity which led me at first to} 
| believe that they were operation orders. | 
Not till a chuckle anda familiar line} 
or two caught my. ear across the ante- | 
room did'I realise what was afoot. = | 
s One squadron poenay nd of a : 
rsonality has been signally ho : 
French’ al pee made him ig | 
orary col onel ie 
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_ Fun at the Hippodrome Last Night _ 


+ 


et 


Sut» 
Beant nag 


“The next minute a bevy of beautiful girls was down in the aisle. The orchestra was playing ‘See Me Dance the 


“Polka...” And this 1 is how they danced at the Hippodrome last night. 


By H. de WINTON WIGLEY * ere a 
MADE my debut at the London Hippodrome lastnight.| 9 Injured In |Gracie Fiel 
For one night only. eo oi as 


It was in the new intimate rag 


* “Black Velvet.’ I was practically on the stage, oy. : - ee, Pe 
Miss Roma Beaumont, the glorious star of the revue, was Rail M ishap DefiedDo 
my partner, a blue- eved, ‘golden-haired .. . 


s one| § T 
- “But, in case you didn’t get it the first time,.1 repeat, my partner |: Be al tall: Sige onestene m a Mn y to 
in this new West.End ray of beauty and music was the famous star, 


Miss‘Roma Beaumont. wv | Southport electric train, crowded WITH THE BEF. IN FRANG! 


with homegoin busiriess peor | n dchee a 
One minute there she was on the stage, and I was a humble) crashed aes staan luggage saan al . 
‘member of the audience consumed with admiration. — : ~ | ears. at. Chapel Street Station, : 
: There she. was with her blue eyes and golden hair (I know I’ve Southport, last night. 


‘said that before, but why not) in a lovely sun-bonnet. with short.| ‘The first car was forced into the 


, black stockings and dainty: shoes, with spark te | second, which ran irito buffers and was 
di 
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MY DREAM CAME TRUE 

1 expect you know al) about those 
calf-love dreams when you were about 
17 and went to the pantomime and 
came home to dream about the fairy 
queen. It was. just like that, except 


i that this dream came true. 


They were all there on the stage, 


Vic-Oliver as M.C. in an old-time cheer 


of song and fun at the Café Royal in 
1900. Miss Beaumont danced up and 
sang “Daddy Wouldn’t Buy Me a 
Bow-wow, wow-wow.” The next 
minute @ ‘bevy of beautiful girls was 
down in the aisle, 

The orchestra was playing ‘ See Me 
Dance the Polka.” The audience were 
standing in their seats clapping and 


i storming. And I sat there gaping at 


struck dumb. 
she danced while I staggered round 


this glorious little milkmaid tripping 
gaily up the aisle looking for a 


- partner. 


Men jumped from their seats. to 
Claim her. One was a. general, gor- 
geous in khaki and red tabs. She 
flashed him a dazzling smile and 


tripped on. An admiral in blue and 


gold gallantly went athwart her bows. 
She steered gaily to port and, Oh. boy 
held out her arms to me. 


YES. IT IS TRUE 


1 have just pinched myself, but it 
is true. She chose me, A blinding 
limélight was turned ‘full on us. I 
knew my tie was not straight. I didn’t 
Cate, 1 stammered and apologised for 


‘being born a rhinoceros. 


She looked up and smiled in the 
full glare fo the limelight and I was 
We danced—at least 


in a heavenly dream; partly uncon. 


S cious. 


IT believe 1 trod on those dainty 
ttle feet three times. I began to 
pologise and. she. opened fire with 
fat wonderful smile and I could only 
mile and look like a sheep. 


‘GENERAL ADMIRATION 


They. took a photograph of it all, so 
“was told, and may the fates help 

e I have not dared to look at it yet. 
ow and then I was conscious of see- 
ng a solid phalanx of laughing, happy 
aces looming up all around me., 

I remember seeing the general tug- 
ing fiercely at his moustache and |! 
ad a glimpse ‘of the admiral who 
poked as if he might out cutlasses at 

iy moment, : 

Miss Beaumont smiled up at me 
gain and I should not have cared if 
litler and his'‘Iron Guard had come 
ip. the aisle. 

We swayed up and down, and 11 you 
lad told me | was in the London Hip- 
podrome in war-time | should have 
worn | was in paradise. 


PUBLIC APOLOGIES 


Asa polka it was a complete failure 
so far as I was concerned; and I want 
here and now to apologise publicly to 
Miss Roma Beaumont-and to thank 
k er for singling me out and for putting 
up with me. . 
lam sorry | trod on her sweet little 
eet I want to apologise for. being 
0 Shy yp I want to say that | think 
Fina) just a little angel and.that she 
sweet oat that her smile is 
orable. . I would like to tell her 
aoe the good. . 
BS 3.—-Perhaps lL ought. to express. 


| a syn mira. with the general and .™ 


Beg a if they. persevere 
d a chance some’ other 
aoa there. Pane 


‘She chose me. 


“Now: and then I was: conscious 


9 


Pt ee 


around m 


/ 


A blinding. limelight was turhed full on 
H. de Winton Wigley dancing the polka with Roma 


Beaumont 


are seeing. a ‘solid 


es aoe ARA, F. ‘sergeant and as ldier 


whe had been” conveyed in. rmy 
lorries from advanced woeltione: +6. 4 
French town, In the evening she gave: > 
another concert to the troops. 

About 2,500 men attended each: 
show, having balloted for the seats. 


CONCERT IN STREET 


Earlier in the day Gracie Fields, 
who is on her way back to Capri, sang 
to British troops in the street of @ 
town behind the lines. She was 
travelling through in her car when @ 
number of Tommies recognised her. 
They’ cheered loudly and were given 
an impromptu concert. 

“TI have never had such a 
my throat since I was a little Gracie. 
Fields, unheard of by anyone, singing-4 
to troops in England durin 
war,” she said tonight, while resting | 
between the shows. “It was an 
effort, but it was worth making.” 
“This is better than all the West | 
End times put together, and I would’ 
not have missed it for worlds.” 

At the end of the evening concert] 
the troops sang “For She’s a Jolly 
Good Fellow,” and Gracie Fields; 


standing with a big bunch of flowers 7 
“Thank | 
you. I wish every one of you good]. 


in. her arms, said -simply: 


luck.” —B.U.P. 


Britain also listened-in .to Gracie 


lump in} 


| 


the’ last 7 


i 


| 


Fields singing to the BEF. In} 
thousands of British homes. wives and {| 


sweethearts 


tuned-in to the first]: 


N.A.A.F.1I. concert staged for their} 


menfolk on the Western Front, 

“ Come on, luv,” invited Miss Fields, 
as she coaxed the troops in 
choruses, 
was like the thunder of artillery. 


And the storm of applause i 


ne 


Youll look forward 


to ‘black-out’ evenings 


when you have an 


EAVESTAFF Pianette 


mY i 


in your home 


 Reg'd. Trade Mark. ; 


Ss 


This wonderful ~ little 
iano has a full-compass 
eyboard as well as a re- 

markably rich, full tone 

and volume. it is avail- 
able in a variety of 
models. to match évery 
kind of furnishing 
scheme in house or flat. 


Write for illustrated leaf- 

lets showing the- fyll 

range of ‘* Minipiano ” 
models. 


W. G. EAVESTAFF & SONS LTD. 
| Ashfield: Road, Harringay, N.4 
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P-CAMBOS 


BEST ROUND CARD GAME EVER INVENTED. 
FOR PLEASURE — AND PROFIT ~ PLAY GAMBO, 


BRIDGE OFTEN MAKES US FEEL LIKE SLAYERS, 
BUT GAMBO ALWAYS “PLEASES ves 


bowen LOR BO hth, Cattnd i al thy RPM fle, nde 


DUO-BRIDGE 


Ideal for Home 


Enjoy, real contract bridge even if 


your four together by playing Duo-Bridg 
chatact t6r two ; devised 


Entertainment 


are unable, to get 
© finest 


player. + Spee nos ns Regt 
ay, he » captain of ae 


ie Poe: eS 


_AUTOBRIDGE, $s, ERMXN | STREET, TONDON, 5 SW 
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Let M usic Chase Away Black-out Gloom | 


O far prophecies ‘about’ what 
Mr. Chamberlain calls. .“ this 
strangest of wars’, have mostly 


- proved wide of the mark. But one 


thing is certain: Home life and the 
management of it are going to be of 
outstanding importance to the civil 
population. Each of us will have to 
work out a design for living through. 
long black-out: winter evenings— 
longer.than ever from Sunday next, 
when clocks are put forward an hour 
to mark the end of Summer.Time, 


Which is to say that home entertain- | 


ment is now not a luxury, but a 


national necessity to maintaim morale. 


and preserve our zest for everyday 
doings. As such it calls for careful 
planning and wise expenditure... 


Realisation of this, particularly in 


the musical sphere, is rapidly: growing, 


and already there is an eager questing 
for all. the varied means of hearing 
and making music. The latest report 
of Messrs. Keith Prowse states that the 
firm’s audition-rooms in New. Bond- 
street and Coventry-street are packed 
every day from noon to five o br ai 


Gramophone Vogue 
“This,” says the report, “speaks 


for itself.” The statement adds that 
mouth-organs, presumably for the 


troops in this case, are selling in thou- 
‘sands and that gramophones and wire- 


less sets are going like hot cakes, The 


sales of sheet music and of musical... 
instr@ments of all kinds; particularly . 
piano accordions, ukuleles, banjoleles - 


and mandolines, are also abnormal. 


The Keith Prowse view is that it is 
not only the black-out that is respon- 
sible for these iricreased demands by 
keeping people at home.. Friends and 
relatives of the serving men are doing 
much to provide entertainment for the 
sending gramophones, 
records and radio sets to them, 


The most striking feature of fhe war- 
time thirst for music is the way in 


which the whole nation seems to. 


be becoming gramophone-conscious. 
Doubtless, ‘the iction of B.B.C. 
efforts to a single programme. 

something to do with it. But a 
stronger motive is probably the desire 
to have available the means to satisfy 


the wish of the moment, instead of: 
having to take what the ether happens | 


to be carrying. 


As a provider of such means “ His” 


Master’ s Voice” instruments” and 
records stand: alone, Many of the 


world’s: greatest Pear, record ex-. 
clusively for 9 


V., and they have 
themselves -chosen 


present-day listeners and to future 
generations. : 


Selecting Records . 


Conductors as Toscanin 
Walter .. 


or! ng; 1 
ists sen as Kr a=} <3 a} A Aenuhin 


is ’ 
ty ; mi ~ 
4 


: ” ~ ' 
newb ote > se 
- 7 
“ ae hg 
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ie 
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the records: by: 
which they wish to be represented’ to 


This catélogde and a visit toa deater’ 's 


audition-room should solve anyone's 
problem of choice, —* 


It is not so easy, however, to choose 
records for, gifts. Tastes differ so. To 
solve this problem you ¢an now obtain 
Record Tokens for values: from 3s up 
to 20s; with a greetings card that 
costs 3d, ‘The ret rients exchange the 
Tokens ‘for an .M:Y., Columbia, 
Parlophone, or. gal-Zonophone re- 


cords at their nearest dealers. ‘These 
-Record Tokens have been in operation | 


only a fortnight, but théy have already 
proved very popular with both public 


and dealers. 


are also going very fast. 


and, if their wir 
‘necessary ‘knob, 


satisfaction to. 


Sag even tho 


To.meet the rising tide of deshands 
for records H.M.V. recording studios 
are more than usually active: About 
30 per cent. more tecords are being 
made now than this time last year. 


% 


In Popular Favour 


It is interesting to note what are at 
the moment the H.M.V. best-sellers. 
Among topical records: are ‘“ Run, 
Rabbit, Run!” and “The Girl Who 
Loves a- Soldier,” both: from ** The 
Little Dog Laughed.” Songs by the 
Kentucky Minstrels, headed by Doris 
Arnold’s setting of “ The Holy. City,” 


* 


‘Then there are numbers from films, 
such as “ 
years old, from “ . The Firefly,’ and 
Miliza Korj us singing, “One Day When 
We Were and “There will 
come a Time,” “from! ** ‘The Great 
Waltz.” Light: classical music; too, is 
among best-selling -records—notably 
the Philade | eas i ag ie s recording 
of Liszt's “Rh 


eanini’s connate the B. B.C. Sym- 


phony Orchestra in Ww er’ s “ Invita-. 


tion to the Waltz.” |. 
The H.M.ANV. Redlogtan ainabraents 


enable wireless programmes and re- | 


cords to be heard at-will through the 
loud speaker. Listeners who. already 
have their own wireless sets, however, 
can also enjoy the advantages of elec- 
trical reproduction, contro] of volume, 

eless. sets have the 
control: of tone 
balance, by using: a “H.M.V. Record 
Player. | 


This. is a turntable attachment: for 
playing records through the loud 


speaker of any A.C. radio set. It is.very 

moderate in price, and the use of its 

Fpsmeodng pick-up actually: ensures 
r life for records, as the wear- 
tear on them * ‘very slight. 


The. mechanical! 
be faithfully made by famous artists, 


can never take a of music per- 


formed by the in Tt gives 


one’s. eh of 
me inves ng erefo 
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reproduction of 
the reproduction 


self-. - there 
to the im- * chip” for a 
fours an 


grown in popularity and made its way 
into hundreds of satisfied homes. It 
is found in our own Royal family, and 
in Royal Households abroad. It has 
also recommended itself outside the 
home, Dance Band leaders—among 
them Harry Roy and Lew Stone-——and 
many others, including Charlie Kunz 
and Gracie Fields use and enjoy the 
“ Minipiano.” In -these .days its 
sphere of operation is being extended 
to the’ recreation and concert rooms 
of the Fighting Forces. 


Learning to Play 


Not everyone can play the piano, and 
some who do would like to be able to 
handle works technically beyond their 
present stage. Mr. H. Becker, 69, 
Fleet-street, E.C. 4, teaches by corre- 
spondence, and can start beginners 
along the right road and enable mode- 


rate players to, gain rapid mastery of: 


the:instrument. 


The wider a player’s repertoire the 


greater the pleasure he enjoys and im- 
parts. Paxton’s, 36-38, Dean-street, 
W.1, publishes Star’ Folios, ” ‘each 
containi 240 pages. of celebrated 
music. ere are. 12 volumes. for 
pianists to choose from and three 
volumes for violinists. 


The Card Table 


‘Card games have centuries of popu- 
larity behind them, .and the permuta- 
tions and combinations of which a pack 
of cards is capable still have their 
appeal to many minds. Contract bridge 


- possesses more devotees than any 
-other indoor game, and they 


ey range 
from .the family circle to the. inter- 


national field. 


But what: to: do when four players 
are not at hand’for a game? Thanks to 
a new invention, two people can play a 


real and satisfying form of bridge, bid- |. 


ding and playing with perfect part- 
ners, who never make mistakes. 

“ Duobrii 
bridge Company, 88, Re ermyn-street, 
i WwW. 1. is = Snag bee mrad 

ayers, as declarer: as -han 
defender, bid and play «prepared 
hands; each player seeing only dummy 
and his own cards during the play. 


‘The hands have been selected by Dr. 


Paul Stern, captain. of the world- 
champion -Austrian team of bridge 
players, and each hand gives oppor- 


tunities to both sides to shine. 


Often a round game is in demand, 
There is.“Gambo,” for instance, 
which is a kind of poker with bluffing 
eliminated. The player's get paid only 
for what they: put down on the table 


or for what they add to.cards already 


‘Payment Tanges: from one 
air to 10 “¢ ” for 


‘the oker, wi food people 
in, a nat he hes “a ae or 
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To the dbceming:obe this oek:ti cethy willy,giaeie favs 

a quality. You can obtain a few more cigarettes for 

ce that 555s cost. But isn’t it far.more pleasurable to 

ous sans first-class cigarette ? Remember, it is not by 

chance alone that 555s are known as “the best cigarette in the 

paar ” ae: discriminating palates of men in the Services, of 

rivate life,in this country and throughout the world, 

Serene shy is fact. Yet this outstanding cigarette costs so little 
more to enjoy. 
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piano ” ” has a dle: iness of. line that 
conforms to modex ideas of furniture. 
It ‘is avai nbie in a -of colours 
wide enough to fit into the most par- 
ticular of colour schemes. | 

The Bavestaff “ Minipiano ” fulfils 
all this, and at the same time remains 
—first and last—a piano. ’ Its tone is 
mellow yet: brilliant, and its respon- 
siveness places it among the finest 
musical instruments obtainable. 


Since the ‘“ Minipiano ” was first 
placed before the public it has steadily 
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GREATEST ARTISTS 
FINEST RECORDING 


I is for your pleasure that the -greatest 
artists of the opera house, concert hall and. theatre have recorded 
their most beautiful performances, exclusively on *' His Master's Voice.” 
These records, which cover the whole field of music, are the 


TO THOSE WHO ARE CONSIDERING THE gions which the artists. themselves have chosen as worthy 
oO preserve their reputations in their own times: and: for posterity. 


PURCHASE OF AN ALL-WAVE RADIO OR ORT | f iH Hs Master’s Voice” Records are a particularly valuable asset now 


| | that home entertainment has assumed such an important: aspect. 
RADIOGRAMOPHONE TO ADD TO THE RE Ea i ae a 


CHEERFULNESS OF THEIR , HOME DURING THE rs ¢ 1 ; | i | Conducting the N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. | Tristan und Isolde—L iebestod DB2746 6j- 
aA Ee ee | ; wees oe x Scherzo Qt. (Beethoven) Op: 5 pp3esg. ~~ Fidelio—Leonora’s Aria DB3439 6/- 
BLACK-OUT | EVENINGS—. | | Ve ALLE hat : Moto Perpetuo (Paganini) DA ee ; KREISLER 
) | ae | : William Tell (Overture) wae * porte | | we taped 
* “aS . | | , ‘ee : : - x 7 Titel /- act 
We would mention that there are .more than twenty “‘ His. Be 6 20) I las Beethoven's Fifth Symphony 4 priponrtg CRP ER: VOR SOnCRr ID Op. 6 | DBS2932 


, ° 99 | : | | : RE Ts eR | | HHH Conducting the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestras’ DB2915/8 
Master's Voice” modes: ft "wake “fo chase PORTABLE GHAMOPHONES | — |!|| Invitation to the Waltz. DB3S42_6- _- Brahms violin-concerto op. 77 4 ge5919 


instruments, with their unique tradition of quality, are : & RADIO’ . RADIOGRAMS . | STOKOWSKI ¥ seuienciene’: a 


PIANOS _ASCORDIONS e I} Loneaeen Rhapsody No, 2 ene: er ; nit ee violin concerto ~ DB3555/8 


rices. — MOUTH ORGANS » ; SHEET |}... bey 7 a sac 
available at a wide range of prices. Extended purchase = Al}. Swan of Tuonela DI997 6 5 OP Si, concerto D minor DBI718/9 
A ec BRUNO WALTER = —__ with Enesco oe wi 


; wees DB2253-7 a RACHMANINOFF 
Brahms 4th Symphony 6/- each Concerto No. 2 DBI333/7 6/- each 


GIGLI : ree. SCHNABEL 
Boheme—Your tiny hand DBI538° The five. pianoforte concerti and thirty-two 


159, NEW BOND ST.. WW. 1 | : } oe Hail thoy dwelling sonatas of Beethoven. 


$6, COVENTRY oT., Wl 1: Ave Maria” _ 4 “, May ‘we send you particulars ? 
¢ Celeste (Aida) and with Caniglia DB32 , SOCIETY RECORDS 
AND iia \NCGHES ate O Soave fanciulla (Boheme) . 5] : or 
| | ~ MOZART 
sen | 
gfe % By tig aes ELIZABETH SCHUMANN. , The Magic Flute (complete opera). 
‘at alent trget Die Fledermaus—Mein Herr E545 
Marquis worar : SIBELIUS 
ue se ea Spiel’ ich fee Unschuld oe. [- . _ New rpat pst. issued, , conse first record- 
ts | | ee iii ws ae et ee SORE ightingale—song : ¢ | S02 a of several major wor 
ALL-WAVE RADIO CO~< | -RADIOGRAMS | | i ON ae! Pte. |! Ti, Seb nicht Bos ae ~All conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart. 
The necessary wartime re- re ee \ Te : With a-radiogram or a ame |i | | av ‘ar THnAa Friar oe, |: Wee | ie 
Strictions on home broad- ‘4 LM & | radio set and record player nS a ee ee, ee |e : Gru ba Sak TOKENS : Here is a new mae simple ides idea: for presents—the Record Token. 
casting make All-Wave ¢ SHE cot | you have all the additional . Hs lt id] gece = ts«éRatily, Quickly, Enjoyably|; — fi||) pbb ia va ‘from your dealer and post ‘it to - At his leisure, he can choose— 
Radio more desirable than —-— Pk oe : ) entertainment 0 nearly : ite _ BF Sole © Play feally beautifully is} =§ fill) dealer’s. showroom—the music he Hs fet from a repertoire of over 25,000 records. 
ever-— All- Wave Radio | via A ea 10,000superb““HM.V.™  — | eae Lodi =m a. teachinz| df you ¢ : , i | a ee Tokens fr fron 3 € 3/- to any amount, A | . is made for the attractive Greetings Card 
trebles your entertainment. .————— | Records at your oo | containing the Token. G rad from your Dealer now. 
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Paul Holt has a talk with 
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homethe 
Macon 


Daily Express Staff Reporter 


“NA ACON,” the Govern- 

ment’s mutton sub- 
stitute for bacon, may be 
on the' breakfast tables of 
Britain. within a few 
weeks. 


Officials of the Ministry of 
Food delivered a sheep’s carcase 


to a firm of: bacon curers yes- 


COPGAY.- i 

They left it with the instruction : 
“Make it look~ and taste as near 
bacon as.you can.” 

There: will-be-a race between this 


and: several other firms of bacon 
curers to produce the first rashers of 
“macon.” 

Other firms: have sent urgent. 
orders to their factories to produce 
the new> kind of=bacon in the 
shortest possible time. 

Housewives, particularly in Scot- 
land, «say. that. mutton bacon has 
been made successfully for hundreds 
Of. years: , 

And in a. cookery book, published 
in 1749. by. “a cook to the Duke of 
Argyle, this recipe is given:— 

- You: must take a hindquarter of ‘mut- 
ton, cut_it..like a ham, take one ounce 
of saltpetre, a pound ‘of coarse sugar, 


a. pound. of common salt, mix them and; 


rub your ham, lay it in a hollow jtray 
with. the ski downwards, baste it every 
for a‘fortnight. 
» Then: roll: it in sawdust and hang it 
in: the "wood - smoke a fortnight; ‘then 
boil it. and hang it: in a dry place and 
cut it out in rashers,.' It does not eat - 
weil” boiled, but. eats. finely broiled, 


cott ish housewives | use 
ent from this—secret 
ha ande 


* 


Title page of “The London 
and Country. Cook | or 
Accomplifhed .Hotfewife” 
from which the “macon” 
recipe. below—<cdescribed. in 
Column One—is taken. The 
book is by “ The Cook to his 
Grace the Duke of Argyle,” 
and is “revifed and much 
improved by a GENTLE- 
WOMAN, Many Years 
Houfekeeper to an eminent 
SERN in the City of 


‘ London.” 


* 


We are offering a prize of 
three guineas for the best 
sample . of | made-in-the- 
home “macon” sent to us. 
Four rashers should. be 
forwarded. Competitors 
may use whichever recipe 
they choose. Points will be | 
awarded for taste and ap- 
pearance. 
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BERNARD 


for a week 
Bey Dail y  weemenesesccsseneess: 
Nazis 
say it’s 
ood 
for eyes | 
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reporter. 


HALL 


fiROM today, 
I am -on 
the brown 
bread and 
butter diet. 
Nazis recommend it: say the 
vitamin A’ content of the brown 
bread benefits the eyesight, and 
gives clearer vision 5 sins black- 
OUL.f eee bee? 
So for a week my menus will be 


taken from a Nazi newspaper’s hints 
to housewives. Here is today’s :— 
Breakfast: Brown bread and} 
marmalade with one cup of tea, 
Luncheon: Brown -bread 
butter with vegetable soup. . 
Dinner : Brown bread and butter 
with apple tart and custard, one 
piece of of cott bread: with cheese, 
one cup ot € nae | 
i Lys” a: suffer. from 
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iway She moves, 


ang 


nt half-past four. a ot 
“(ee alls at the 


By PAUL HOLT | 


(Touring London After 
Black-out ) 


UNICE ALLMAN 
twenty-three and a 
great big,- graceful 


healthy girl. 


She has a husky voice and 
laughs often, showing Péter Pan’ 
teeth. I’d guess, from the. smooth 
she might be a 
00d swimmer. _,»; 

Four years ago Eunice came to 
London all on her own from Colombe. 
She had nobody to advise her, so she 
decided that the “ast way to make 
money fast was to pe a film extra in 
he- pera’ and > > }dance hostess at 

* she was tel ing me this, she 
| suddenly said: “if you're writing 
about us, don’t make us out to be 
the scum of the earth. We're not so 
bad. nie 3 > oes 


| From coh 
seven at night she worked hard at 
being a film actress, and from ten 
- at night to four the next morning 
she spent at a bottle party, sooth- 
ing the bruised egos of restless 
business men. | 


Being a great big, healthy girl, she 
kept this up for some months, and; 
then decided, between yawns, that 
the: film ‘business was the bunk, any- 
way. 


HER HOBBY IS. 
—CONVE RSATION 


‘No. scope for. the talents. And by 
ithe time you've paid your agent, your 
fares, your food, and for clothes and 
hair, there isn’t ten bob a day left 
vut of your poun 
But Eunice. liked ° bottle . patties | 
She found that dancing «with - the 
guests gave her all the leeway she 
wanted for her hobby, which is con- 
versation  ° 
She. must like it. Shehas been atl 
the same place, the Cabaret Club, for 
pyaand, a half ‘years now. 
lives “in. a. bungalow at 
Imwickenham, and°every morning at 
from the local 
Cabaret ‘Club ‘ta 
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in the morning to 


in. -1889; ..-. 
R.A. Haywood, : of 
Naish-lane, East © Coker, - Yeovil, 
Somerset, celebrate their 80 den 
wedding today... 


Mr. and Mrs. 


YOUNG BERT 


“ALL FOR LOVE’ 


“ Of course I want you to be 
proud of me, Effie—but must 


I always wear full battle order. 


-when.we go out ?”’ 


EUNICE ALLMAN 
*“ Autographed an orange.” 
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~ -he‘shall never 


" suffer 
_ bloody and deceitful 


2 
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two words of comfort 


NAST thy burden upon the Lord, and he shall sustain thee: : 


the righteous: to be moved. But i 
men shall not live out halt their t days. 


ed 


(,ood boys 


BOYS and young men of 1939 came 
in for praise yesterday from:— 
HARROW’S NEW HEAD, MYL. A. P. 
Boissier, whose appointment was 
announced yesterday: “Boys are 
more sensible these days. They read 
more. Their general knowledge is 
good, and they seem more level- 

headed.” 

OXFORD’S VICE-CHANCELLOR, 
Dr. G. S. Gordon: “ Undergraduates 
are settling down in a way which is 
a lesson to older peovle. They are 
keeping fit, and their powder will 


be dry when the day comes.” 
* * * 


And -a young man came in for 
advice in the will of MR. BENJAMIN 
FREDERICK SWINFEN, of. Sutton, 
Surrey :— 

“I do most earnestly impress 
upon -my son the absolute neces- 
sity to cultivate the habit of rising 
early. Only by early rising can 
one become possessed: of a clear 
brain. And in my experience, only 
by- such means can-success’in-any 
sphere of life be attained.” 

Mr. Swinfen always ‘got up at 
5.30 a.m. He left £1,316 5S. 9d. 


 $ki champion hurt 


“PARIS, Thutsday:—Emile <Allais, 
world ski champion, now serving with 
the French Army, has’. ‘been. injured 
in a fall during exercises in the Mont 
Blanc ‘Tegion. —Exchan 
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IT'S NO g00D! Plead as he may, he will not get 
a walk in the black-out. In any-case Flush knows that 
when Master sits down and starts filling his pipe, there'll 
-be-no-more walks that evening. Flush can’t. understand 
it. Everything so quiet and dark at nights—just right for 
all sorts of adventures into the unknown. Might even 
catch a rat! 


Of course he gets a walk 3 in the mornings when mistress 
does the shopping but no more of those glorious, long 
walks in the Park, anda ‘ plus’ dog needs at léast’ one: 
. hour a day bare minimum of exercise. . But is he listless or. 
off colour ? Does he scratch or mope in corners ? Never ! 8 
~ Bob Martin’s make ‘ Plus” dogs. One Bob peinckinr st 
a day keeps Flush as lively and cheerful as ever he was: 
In. fact. you never saw a fitter, friendlier fellow of ah 
the ” ‘plus’ dog brigade ! | ; 


HOW 808 | MARTIN'S WILL MAKE. YOUR poe A ‘PLUS’ + to 


“<Régtlar- ‘conditioning with Bob Martin’s ‘Condition 

Powders is of the utmost importance in wartime if your dog. 

- is to remain healthy and happy. The: black-outs mean 

* seriously restricted exercise and rationing will a 
| 3 | diet. hee 
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-itell her all about 


WHY LACK OF EXERCISE 


IS SERIOUS 


Exercise stimu- 

lates the function 

of the organs re- 

sponsible for the 

® excretion of waste 

products from a 

dog’s bloodstream. Lack ofexer- 
cise therefore causes a serious 
. accumulation: of poisons in the 


| system. These must becorrected.' | 


| That i is why regular condition- 


ing with Bob Martin’s is now. 


more necessary than ever. These 


famous powders purify the blood 
by stimulating the excretory 


functionofliverand kidneys, and. 


‘by providing (in balanced pro- 
| portions) the substances which 
are vital for the formation and 


“mairitenance of a plentiful sup-. 


‘| ply. of per mich | lood. 


|. cation, It contains a wealth of. 


CONDITION - 


One Bob Martin’s | 
once a day will 
give your dog all 
round fitness in 
spite of irregulari- 
ties of food and 
exercise. 
Aoeeaghe ral maks of 
a * plus 
and because his re will be pure, he 
will be healthy, and his companion- 
ship doubly worthwhile. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR 
FREE BOOKLET, 


A booklet of immediate practical im- 
portance to all dog-owners, entitled 

‘ How to care for your dog in war- 

e free on appli-* 

ical hints regarding durine 
ti ts exercise during 
black-outs, war war ration feeding, blast- 
proof.. kennels, . management. of 


| nervous dogs, etc. ene t Sey 
your copy to Bob Martin 
-goc Union 


St, Southport, teock, 


“ee Martin’s Condition Powders from 


chemists’ and dog-food shops, 6d. 
and t/-. | ertstay 


+ to Stas. round 
wem.: ‘ oy tired -of this. 

Can't we go on somewhere ? ” 
And then Eunice can say. without 
a-word of a lie: 
management don’t allow me to leave 


‘before 4.30,” 


And by 4.30 he is much too sleepy 
to suggest any more parties. 7 
She is happy. Most: gentlemen 
pay. her £2 for her company 
during the evening. .Some weeks 
she earns more than £20, but the 
average is between £6 and £8. 
Eunice danced all- one’ evening 
with a*“peer, and he pee her. only 
£1 at the end of it. hich. is; prac- 
tically working for nothing. But she 
prefers such parsimony to the be- 
haviour. of some other Aapicimeanes 


ONCE A GUEST | 
THERE SPENT £50 


Very. - occasionally gentlemen. 
Eunice says, behave in an ill-bred 
manner. They are apt to stand on 
the table and sing, and they insist 
on buying dolls for all the girls. © 

She has -known one gentleman 
sign a cheque for £50 before leaving 
the club. But she would prefer a 
gentleman to behave and pay £2: 


Business. Since the war. is good. 
But the: clients do not change. 
They just’ turn up in uniform. 

Phey come because they are 
lonely. Dancing at a bottle party 
three nights a week has exactly 
the same. effect “for them as a 
round in 90 for a rabbit golfer. 
It’s: just ag nat | 


Some gentlemen / will ring up. the 
club and ask if Eunice will be 
in tonight. And they come along and 

rhat a: Z00d little 
wife thev have. 


And other gentlemen will come 
across to -her‘table and sav frankly:’ 
“TI haven’t £2, but may I have one 
dance with you?” And She.always 
says. yes. Be? 


Until she knows you, she will drink| 


only fruit cuo with you. It isa 
compliment when-she will allow gin 
to be added to the juices. 

When I said ‘Good morning” to 
Eunice she autographed an orange 
for me as a keepsake. I hope I shall 
seé. her again. 
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Sea. 
Weathercock , 
Adolf — 


Eenie, meenie, 
minie,-mo, — 

This way, that 
way, I don’t 
know; 

ce. can holler, - 
but can’t go, ~ 

- Bente, 2 GENE, Pa i 


“I’m sorry, but the’), 


get my exercise-on: 
way to work, Mr. Barratt 


In the good old days. of peace 
(and don’t they seem a long time 
ago: now ?) a great_many of us 
used to ride to work, sit down 
all day, 
corrective devote the evening to 


ride back-—and as a 


some form of exercise, if it was 
only a brisk “ constitutional.” 
But in these odd times, as this 
customer put it—* You can’t 
stride-out in a black-out, Mr 
Barratt. In fact, you’ve | got to 
get your exercise while it’s light. 
And so I walk three miles to my 


‘work now, instead of taking’ a 


bus.” 

idea ! Walking gets your cir- 
culation going, tones up pretty 
nearly every muscle in your body,’ 
fills. your lungs. with heaven’s 
~ good air, and sein’ a healthy 


Of course, a jolly sensible ~ walking—Barratt shoes. 


bloom on.your face. I’m not 


going to thank Mr. Hitler for 


anything, but between you and 


‘mé-he has done one thing for us. 


He’s made us walk. 


Which brings me, of course;: 


_to-a. subject inseparable from 


You 
can’t walk if your feet hurt. 
And in Barratt shoes, they won't 
hurt ! ; 

We fiake them in, our own 
hecsie?: from my own thiny-odd 


years’ experience of the human 
foot. We sell them only through 
our own branches, so :that they 


are fitted by our experts and 


stocked in nearly every - con- 
ceivable. size and variation of 
fitting. And we.pass on: to you 
the saving of “ middle profits ” 
—in terms of | really good value 


- for money. 


So Keep your chin up by 


keeping fit. And. keep ‘fit—by 


walking the Barratt way ! 
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THE CHARM OF 


ve 
a BRITTANY —II 


St. Malo and Chateaubriand 


. 


, St. Malo, named after a sixth century 
Welsh refugee, is a picturesque old corsair 
jtown at the mouth of the Rance. By reason 


of many visits to its quaint old narrow 
streets and lanes, I grew to love this an- 
‘cient port—the gateway to a land of 
jromance and antiquity—and I watched 


‘| with genuine regret its twinkling lights 


igrow dim in the gathering darkness as the 
‘boat speeded me towards the home shore. 
St. Malo—built on a promontory which 


ijust failed to be an island—is surrounded 
iby a wall following the contour of the 
acoast so that nothing could be built outside 


it. The castle is let into the ramparts. 
The eight gates in the wall are the only 
entrances to the city. From the ramparts 
we obtained excellent views of the narrow 
streets. We saw the Grande-Rue, which 
has only width enough to take one vehicle 
at a time, the house where Jacques Cartier 
was born and where he spent much of his 
time before setting out to discover Canada. 
Most of the houses are built of granite with 
high-pitched roofs and tall, carved chim- 
neys. They were built by the corsairs or 
sea-pirates. Corsairs from St. Malo were 
some of the first visitors to the banks of 
Newfoundland. 

After inspecting the huge walls we could 


no longer be surprised that the English, 
ifailed to destroy or take the town in 1693, 


for they would have defied any enemy at- 
tack of those days. Near the quay at Porte 
Saint-Vincent is a statue of Robert Surcouf, 
a wild and war-like sea bandit of the 16th 
century. In the Hotel de France at St. 
Malo is the room in which René de 
Chateaubriand died and we saw the cross 
on the Grand Bé—impressive in its lonely 
situation—marking the spot where he was 
buried. Chateaubriand, who became a 
celebrated author and politician, had as 
family motto “My blood dyes the Sanahos 
of France.” 

The spire of St. Malo Cathedral cém- 
mands attention, It rises exactly in the 
centre of the city and is a beautiful con- 
struction. I am told that there are moré 


‘styles of architecture in it than in Roches- 


ter Cathedral. It was begun in the 12th 
century, has two Renaissance. periods in 
the nave and choir, and an 18th century 
west front. 


OPEN AIR CINEMA AND 


* DANCING. 


It was in the square of St. Malo. that} 
i first saw the open air ‘cinema—a popular | 
pastime with hundreds of Sai 
J md one of the castle Bat the screen is: 


nt Malouans. 


CL 


ec 


me?” “No money ?” 
money, I give you credit.” 


AUG 1938... ih 


(Continued from preceding column). 
danced included “The Lamheth Walk” 
and “The Palais Glide.” During th 
dancing collections were taken among the 
dancers—but the fun still kept going ! 


“ CASTINBTS.” 


We ought to be proud in this country of 
our trams, even though they have been 
styled “obsolete,” for they compare most 
favourably with those of some of the French 
towns. Seating accommodation is very 
limited and more people stand in the cor- 
ridor and on the open platforms at either 
end, than occupy seats. Conductresses are 
employed and they perform their duties 
with commendable alacrity. They carry 
with them a wooden “ squeaker ’’—similar 
to those used by small children in this 
country—and this they blow to indicate to 
the driver that the tram is ready to move 
off. We found that to purchase a book of 
tram tickets for six francs was an economy 
and we became accustomed to asking for 
the familiar “ carnets.” One member of 
the party, however, failed to pronounce the 
word correctly and asked for a “‘ castinet! ” 
He always got his book of tickets, however. 


DENARD. 


Dinard, a most fashionable’ resort 
situated at the mouth of thé. Rance, cap- 
tivated al] hearts and we made. several 
excursions to the delightful beach, with its. 
soft, golden sand. The picturesque little 
boats lying in the bay on a sunny after- 
noon reminded me very forcibly of Lyme 
Regis: where, on almost every day, little 
yachts. with beautiful white. sails and. tiny. 
fishing. boats are scattered: about. The 
town had a more modern air than St. Malo 
and . business. appeared to be  keener.. 
English and American visitors were much. 
in evidence and the large restaurants and. 
cafes were popular rendezvous. 

On arrival at the quay at St. Malo we: 
wére accosted once more by Algerian boys: 


anxious to sell us a _ beautifully-worked! 


pouffe or a bright carpet. Before we left 
France we became accustomed to their 
broken English as they spread out_their 


‘wares in the hope that they might do 


“ beesness.” ‘They seemed to prefer English 
money to the French franc, but their know-_ 
ledge of it appeared to be confined to half-— 
crowns and ten shillings. A familiar cry 
was “ How many ten shillings you give 
“Yes, plenty © 
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Cams to tie Donte 

if THINK the London public has never be- 

fore been invited into Cecil Sharp 
House, the headquarters of the English Folk 
Dance and Song Society, which is organising 
general country dance parties, beginning 
next Saturday afternoon. 

Cecil Sharp House, a dignified building on 
a corner site, is tucked away in a rather in- 
acessible corner near the north entrance to 
the Zoo. Hitherto only members. of the 
Society, their guests and students attending 
dance classes have been admitted to dance 
there. It is the Society’s intention to 
organise dances as far and wide as possible, 
and not merely at its headquarters. 

Its members and teachers are spread all 
‘over the country. But it.will.be interesting 
to see whether any strangers to the pastime 
do turn up next Saturday. If so, they will 
find that country dances are vastly better 
and more inteersting versions of the Lam- 
beth Walk and the Chestnut Tree: : 


Mr. Kennedy Remains 


HE, society was founded in 1911, and 
nearly perished in the last War, in 
which many of the leading spirits met their 
death, amorig them ‘George Butterworth, the 
musician. " 
\ I believe that Mr. Douglas Kenriedy, the 
present director, is the only survivor of the 
Morris.dance team of six men which was 
‘performing in the summer of 1914; Morris 
and sword dances, much more difficult than 
country. dances, constitute most of the fas- 
cination of the folk dance. movement, and 
will probably be .emonsttated to the un- 
initiated on Saturday... 


‘Se } 
Divorce 


A C K && 

PAYNE, ©* 
the dance 7 
band leader, © 
is petition- © 
ing for di- ‘ie 
vorce. ‘ 

His - wife, i dll 
Mrs. D. A. war 
Payne, is Jack Paras 
defending the suit. 

They were secretly married 
in 1924 after only a few weeks’ 
courtship. 

Mr. Payne met his wife, 
daughter of Col. H. H. Pen-~ 
gree, at Folkestone, where he 
was playing for the summer 
season. 

After the wedding she went 
back to live with her parents. 
until the season ended, and 
then came to London with her 
husband. 


He had not then achieved -¢€j 


the fame which was later to 
be his as the first. band to 
broadcast. 


How I Keep Fit 


THER girls often ask me how I keep fit. 
I never do anything special—just the ordinary, 


Well, 


everyday things that everyone does. I cer- 
tainly never go in for these dreadfully strenuous 
exercises that one so often hear people talking about. 
As a matter of fact, I have such a busy life that 
there just isn’t time to make a business of keeping 
fit. Ofcourse, I see that I do keep fit. I have to do 
that, or I should not be able to carry on with all the 
various things that I have to crowd into my day. 
Besides, good health, and I am lucky enough to have 
plenty of that, is not a thing to play about with. 


Here is a sample of my day. What do you think 
of it ? 


UT of bed at 7.0 a.m., or perhaps 6.30 if I 
want to go riding or have a bathe before 
breakfast. 


7.45 a.m. Breakfast—usually of orange juice 


and hot chocolate. 
Arrive at the Studio, and go to the 
hairdresser. 


8.0 a.m. 


8.30 a.m. 
9.0 a.m. 
12.0 noon. 


Am made up. | 

On the set ready for Work. 3; - 

Stop for lunch, which is ‘in the 
Studio. - _ 

Start work again. 

Finish for the day. 

Dinner. 


Bed. 


And in between all this I have to get three hours’ 
schooling a day, pose for the stills, have fittings for 
the frocks I have to wear in my films, take my 
singing lessons, learn my words, and dozens of other 
things that crop up in the day’s work. 


1.0 p.m. 
5.0 p.m. 
6.30 p.m. 
10.0 p.m. 


F course, my schedule is naturally very variable, 

depending a lot on the time of my “call.” I 
have my own little portable schoolroom on the set, 
with table, chairs, and books, and it is there that Mrs. 
Morrison, the school teacher at Universal Studios, 
does her best to teach me French, Algebra, and all 
the subjects that one has in ordinary school life. I 
like it, but do miss my school friends. 


While I am busy with my lessons, my “ stand-in,” 
who is usually a girl over school age, is posing for me, 
so that the camera man can decide on the right 
lighting. It takes ages to do this, and all feature 
players have “stand-ins” so that they need not 
waste precious time and energy when they have to 
do so many other things. 

Make-up takes a lot of time. It is hot in the Studio 
with the powerful lights that they have to use, and 
the make-up man has to be on the set all the time to 
keep adding fresh powder, etc., even after one has 
been carefully made-up beforehand. I do not use 
make-up off the set, as I get enough of it on ! 

On days when there is no school, I get a little 
leisure between scenes, and then—oh boy !—do I 
get exercise ! 


OLLER skating I simply love! This, as you 

know, is a really fine way of keeping fit. At first I 
used to take my skates to the Studio, so that I could 
practise in the fresh air in my odd moments. My 
practice came to an end when everyone began to 
get the “jitters.” I heard mutters about “ heart- 
failure’? whenever I appeared on the horizon, and 
flashed by at high speed ! 

I must say that I really enjoyed the sensation. It 
was fun to see people anticipating a crash, and then 
at the last moment to pull up with a professional 
flourish ! 

I love skating on a public rink, and a short time 
after the appearance of Three Smart Girls I went 
along to one quite near us, hoping to enjoy myself 
as usual. But in no time I was recognised, and I 
spent the rest of the time autographing cards, although 
why anyone should want my autograph I really 
don’t know. Anyway, it was lovely fun, and I 
enjoyed it as much as anyone—but I didn’t get my 
skating. 

Well, after that I took a real craze for bicycling. 
I brought my bicycle along to the studio instead of the 
skates. Everyone thought that this was sweet and 
considerate of me, but I still had lots of fun. There 
is nothing like a bike for enabling one to arrive sud- 
denly and silently behind someone and frightening 
them out of their wits. 

I simply love cycling in the country, down leafy 
lanes, with the sun shining and the wind blowing 
through my hair, it is simply thrilling !_ It’s the most 
wonderful way of keeping fit and enjoying oneself 
at the same time. Ordinary exercises never did 
appeal to me very much, but I wouldn’t be without 
old Trusty (my pet name for my bicycle) for anything. 

Another good exercise is swimming, and I love it. 
I would stay in the water for hours and hours if I 
were allowed. I love sea bathing, and running over 
the beach afterwards to get dry. Now, I have a 
lovely pool of my own, built in the garden, so that I 


HOW I KEEP FIT 


can take a plunge whenever I have a few spare 
moments. 

I love learning new strokes. I can swim the crawl, 
the trudgeon and side stroke, but I still have a lot 
to learn before I can rival the real fish! For one 
thing, I am longing to learn to dive. I have to be 
content at the moment with jumping off the side ! 

Although I love the water, I rarely stay in for more 
than fifteen minutes at a time. Mother thinks that 
being in the water for too long is tiring, and instead 
of making energy, makes one tired. Once out of the 
water, I like to dress, and get on with something else. 
Sun-bathing I don’t like a bit. I think it is an awful 
waste of time, and I would much rather be doing 
something interesting ! 

I sometimes have a dip before I go off to the 
Studio, but I have to feel like it—you know, one of 
those mornings when one leaps out of bed, tumbles 
into a swimming suit, and knows nothing more until 
the cold water is all round one. But most times I 
prefer a cold shower in the morning—that Is starting 
warm and finishing cold. It’s wonderfully refreshing. 

For sport, I think base-ball is jolly good fun ; the 
kind that is played with a soft ball. I am not too 
bad at second base they tell me, but as with all 
games I cannot play them as often as I would like 
owing to lack of time. | 

I certainly do not tire easily, and even after a 
hard day’s work at the Studio, I usually have energy 
left for a walk of some kind. Daddy is my walking 
companion most times, as he loves it as much as I 
do. 

During my holidays we walk a lot, and oh, how I 
love it! So does Tippy. Tippy is my dog, my 
greatest pet, and one of my dearest and most 
faithful friends. Whenever a walk is indicated 
Tippy is not far away you may be sure. He seems 
to scent the idea, and no matter how fast asleep he 
appears to be, mention—even in a whisper—or only 
just think “ a walk,”’ and he is there ready to heel ! 

Yes, I think all the things I do help me to keep fit ; 
even table tennis which lately I have become quite 
engrossed with. 


HEN I was making That Certain Age I had 

to learn to ride. I had always wanted to, but 
as usual, lack of time had prevented it. Now that 
it was necessary for the picture, time was soon made 
for me to learn. 

Oh dear, was it agony? Did I, or did I not, have 
to eat my meals off the mantelpiece ? I at least 
felt that I could never enjoy sitting in a chair again. 

Everyone was sweet about teaching me. Bob 
Baker wanted me to mount his famous ‘‘ Apache,” 
but as I did not feel that I could manage cowboy 
stunts, anyway, to begin with, I had to decline his 
kind offer. Then there was a lot of bother about 
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Above 1s Deanna at 
the age of 6 months, 
while on the right you 
see her at the age of 


3 years 


APE x 


Look at the smiling 12-year-old seated left—Deanna as a pupal in 
Bret Harte’s Funior High School, Los Angeles. On the right you 
see her as she 1s to-day—a gifted and charming girl 
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whether the girl in the picture should ride astride 
or side saddle, because whichever she was to do, 
I must learn first. 7 

Finally, Irene Rich and Melvyn Douglas taught me 
between them. I could not have had kinder and 
more patient teachers, besides the fact that they are 
both such excellent riders. 

After two weeks of saddle soreness (shall I ever 
forget them) I could manage to pilot my mount 
through the horseback sequence of That Certain 
Age. Now I think that I might safely say that I 
can ride fairly well, and I certainly love it. Some- 
times I ride for half an hour before breakfast. It is 
really lovely riding over the hills, when the trees 
have that early-morning freshness, a kind of dewy 
look, as if they were not quite awake. 

Quite a lot of people from the Studios ride in the 
early mornings. People who think that film stars 
lead a lazy life would be amazed to see some of the 
exotic ladies of the screen cantering gaily over the 
open spaces, long before most city workers are even 
thinking of getting up. Yes, being a film star means 
starting the day early, if you want to get everything 
in, and working hard. Not that I mind, I love it, 
and would not have my life different for anything 
in the world! I ama very lucky girl, and I know it. 


LTHOUGH I do not do any keep-fit exercises, 

I certainly appreciate the fact that one must keep 
well and healthy to sing. In fact, singing in itself 
is a fairly strenuous exercise, and it forces one to 
learn to breathe correctly, which is of the greatest 
benefit to health. 

I cannot remember the time when I did not sing. 
I have always loved it. It has always been a delight 
tome. I am quite sure that my long-suffering family 
must often have wished that I would quieten down. 
But, alas, I never have ! 

When I was very young I won a prize for being the 
loudest crying baby at a Canadian Fair. I don’t 
know if they had to pinch me to make me perform, 
or whether that was just my early way of trying out 
my vocal chords. Mother has never divulged: the 
truth ! However, I do know that from that day to 
this I have continued to raise my voice, but from 
joy, and not, as then, from sorrow—or maybe, rage ! 

Although I am American by nationality, I am of 
English descent, as my father is English. I was 
born in Canada, in the town of Winnipeg. However, 
I don’t remember Winnipeg, as when I was a year old 
my father’s health made it necessary for us to move 
south, and to Southern California we all came. 


HEN my voice showed signs of being tuneful, 
my sister Edith became convinced that it ought 
to be trained. There was at that time no money in 
the family to spare for such a thing as that, and so 


she went out to earn it herself, so certain was she that 
my voice held some future. 

So, thanks to Edith, I went to Andres Segurola 
for lessons, and as my voice developed I began to 
dream of an operatic career. I loved singing, and as 
I learned to get the full true tune from my throat, 
I loved it more and more. I was never so happy as 
when letting myself go. Oh! to be able to sing, 
and sing, was all I had to ask. | 

But the operatic career was pushed into the back- 
ground before it had really even taken shape in my 
mind, for when I was singing at a recital a theatrical 
agent happened to hear me. He knew that a large 
Studio was looking for a girl to play the part of 
Schumann-Heink, as a young girl, in a film they 
were making of her life, and thought that I might 
do. I did so, and was chosen for the part, and signed 
on for a seven years’ contract. 

It was all so thrilling, and so exciting. None of 
us had any idea of what a film studio looked like—we 
knew, in fact, very little about films at all. Mother, 
of course, was with me all the time, and I was in a 
state of curiosity, with some nervousness, and some 
pride at being chosen. 

But, alas, for all that! Poor Madame Schumann- 
Heink died quite suddenly, and the whole picture 
was cancelled. 

I thought that my film career was over, but the 
agent who discovered me did not think anything of 
the kind. He took me along to the Universal Studios, 
and they, having heard me sing, offered me a con- 
tract. That, I think, was the real beginning of my 
film career. Eddie Cantor invited me as the guest 
artist to one of his broadcasts, and much to my 
astonishment I was such an immediate success that 
I was starred at once in Three Smart Girls. 

Oh, it was all terrifically exciting and thrilling. 
How wonderful it all was! People in the Studio 
were often worried that nervousness, or the strain of 
appearing before the cameras, might affect my 
voice. But no, I will admit that I was nervous 
quite often—after all I was only a school girl, and 
wouldn’t you be a bit terrified >—but as to affecting 
my voice, nothing ever did that. In fact, if I could 
sing I soon forgot everything—people, lights, and 
worries. I am so happy when I am singing. 

Then, when the picture turned out to be a success, 
how delighted I was, and Mother and Daddy, and 
Edith. Yes, I certainly had been a lucky girl. 
There I was a star! . Just ordinary little me! I 
couldn’t believe it for ages. Of course it altered my 
whole life. I wasn’t free any more. I belonged to 
the public. I had to give up lots of things that I 
like doing, and do lots of things that I didn’t care 
much about. But then that is always so if one 
wants to do anything worth while. I love work 
anyhow, and I could not bear to be idle. 
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HOW I KEEP FIT 6 


Besides, I have to sing a lot, and I love that as I 
have said over and over again, and whereas before I 
indulged myself at every opportunity to please 
myself, I now sing to please others, but I still please 
myself as well—if you get me ? 


REALLY owe such a lot to my sister. She is an 
angel, and if it hadn’t been for her kindness and 
thoughtfulness in going to work to get money for my 
lessons, I might never have taken up singing at all. 
She will be furious if I say any more about her, as 
she is shy and sweet, and hates anyone to give her 
any credit for my stardom. But I must just mention 
that she is the darlingest sister in the world, and still 
spoils me as if I were a baby. 

And so I am, I suppose, in lots of things. I still 
love reading Winny-the-pooh, and keep my copy on 
my ‘“‘ favourite book’’ bookshelf, which is a small 
one near my bed reserved for my pets. Little Women 
has a place there, too, and also Gone With the Wind, 
which I love. 

But I expect lots of you have favourite books, too. 
And I think that it quite often happens that some 
book we have liked terribly when very young follows 
us through life. I know Mother has one or two 
strange-looking (to modern eyes) schoolgirl stories 
that she had when a girl, and she keeps them to this 
day on her own special shelf. 

I hope I shall be able to keep all my books for ever. 
Because then I can look at each one, and remember 
the time when I bought it. Anyway, I take great 
care of them, and although I like to lend them, I do 
like people to take care of them, as books, like 
animals, respond to kind treatment. 


OME girls seem to think that because I am a film 

star I must be different—sort of “‘ stuck-up ”’ or 
something. But I am not a bit, really, and you must 
believe me, I should hate to be thought so. I have a 
sister, you know, and a Mother and Dad, and I am 
sure that they would see to it that my head didn’t 
swell, even if I forgot myself, which I hasten to add, I 
haven’t. No, lama very ordinary sort of person really, 
and just about the same as any other girl of my age. 

Do you know that I used to bite my nails? Nibble, 
nibble, any old moment. Of course, it’s a terribly 
ugly habit, and poor Mother took endless pains to 
cure me. She did in the end, with a little will- 
power of my own. 

I wonder why one does those kind of things, 
knowing that everyone hates it? Biting nails, I 
mean. It seems to sort of get you. But, once cured, 
I never have started again, and thank goodness I 
never even want to. And funnily enough I loathe to 
see other people nibble theirs. 

People have suggested to me that I must hate films, 
working, as I do, at them all day. But, strangely 


enough, I really do enjoy seeing them—all the latest 
ones—and go as often as I can find time to. 

I love Mickey Mouse. I think he is my favourite 
‘“man ”’ star, then come Adolphe Menjou, and Clark 
Gable. 

I like the theatre, too, but we are a good distance 
from down-town Los Angeles, and so I am rather 
handicapped over this. 

I often listen to the radio, and like to have it on 
when I am reading, or doing my petit point, but 
the gramophone is really my favourite, as you can 
have what you want, when you want it. 

I have a very large collection of classical records 
which I am very proud of, and Mr. Stokowski—when 
we were working together on 100 Men and a Girl 
—gave me a complete collection of his own recordings. 
I was delighted, and place them with my most valued 
possessions. 

I had another treasure lately, and it came as a 
lovely surprise, when I was making my latest picture 
Three Smart Girls Grow Up, and it happened like this : 


AST Christmas Daddy bought Mother a modern 

platinum wedding ring to replace the plain gold 
one she has always worn. Edith and I both looked 
hopefully at the old ring. I supposed she would 
give it to Edith as she was the elder, and Edith 
thought that I ought to have it as I was the baby. 
But Mother, as Mothers do, had a bright idea. She 
had two rings made from the gold band. Duplicate 
rings, as both Edith and I are born in December. 
Mine is lovely, the narrow gold band looks so well 
set with a zircon (my birth stone) and six small 
diamonds. 

It was a lovely idea, don’t you think, and just the 
sort of one Mother would have. Edith is so pleased 
with hers too, and we have decided always to wear 
them. It isa kind of link, as they were once one ring. 

I am not fond of jewellery, and rarely wear any, 
but my ring 1s different. 


AM just beginning to learn to drive now. I havea 

licence, and [ think I am going to like it. It will be 
useful to know how. But with me, riding about in a 
car will never take the place of walking, cycling, or 
horse-riding. I like to enjoy the country, not just 
dash through it! People who drive say—*‘ You just 
wait until you can, you won’t want to cycle any 
more ’—but J think differently, and still maintain 
that a car is for getting from one place to another in, 
not for seeing the country. 

I don’t know if all these things I have been telling 
you really come under the heading of How to Keep 
Fit, and yet I suppose they do. For keeping fit 
is not just a matter of exercise, it is far more than that. 
The way we live, and the way we have of looking at 
life helps a lot, don’t you think ? 

I am fit, firstly because I am happy—I love my 
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work, and I know my family are proud of me, and I 
want to do all I can to please them. It is easy for 
me, as fortunately I love doing most of the things 
people want me to do. 

Naturally, there are things which I like to do and 
have to give up. I loathe resting for one thing, but 
Mother insists, and so I try not to mind too much. 
Then again I love dancing, ball-room dancing, I 
mean, and I have learned to dance the Lambeth 
Walk and the Fox-Trot. But too much of this when 
I ought to be resting, or getting fresh air is con- 
sidered to be bad for me. Well, I suppose they do 
know best, just now, anyway—it will be different 
when I grow up. 

In the meantime, I try to put up with these things 
like a good scout. I have something to live up to 
too, where scouts are concerned, for what do you 
think? They have actually done me the honour of 
making me an honorary member of the Group. 

I believe I am the only girl in the world to become 
a Boy Scout. Oh dear! Shall I ever be able to 
keep it up? But I can tell you I was simply thrilled 
about it, and still am. 


NOTHER exciting honour I had was to have 
my foot-prints impressed in the historic cement 
before Hollywood’s Cinema Palace—Grauman’s 
Chinese Theatre. One just walks over the wet 
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Hike and keep fit these girls say, putting ‘‘their best foot forward ”’ 
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cement, and there are the foot-prints le: fe 
Such a collection of feet there are too, stu.s pasr 
present, big feet, little feet, all over the place. 


It is an awfully funny feeling to think that no 


matter how far away I go, even if it is to the other 
side of the world, my foot marks will remain there 
for ever in the solid stone. 

Some day I hope to go to Canada and visit 
Winnipeg, and then also, I want to come to England. 
Perhaps then I shall meet some of the “G.O.P.”’ 
members. Itis one of the things that I am going to do 
some day, and I hope it will be soon. I want to see 
London ard the English countryside, but I think I 
still have several pictures to get through before I 
shall get a holiday long enough to do it all in. 

In the meantime, here’s to keeping fit! Whether 
it is by cycling, skating, riding, table tennis, walking, 
or just by hurrying about our particular jobs. 

Way back in this article I said that I thought 
keeping fit was-not only a matter of exercise, but of 
outlook, and I think the same things apply to our jobs. 

We all have different ones, and some seem to be 
most terr.bly dull in comparison to others, but if we 
get the right outlook on them they become a success. 
You have heard the song of the little dwarfs, Whistle 
While You Work? Well, that is what I do, not 
always outwardly, of course, but a song in the heart 
goes a long way to success and fitness. 
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Musicians’ Union. 


General and Registered Offices: 


: Telephone: HOLBORN 1238. 
7 SICILIAN AVENUE, Southampton Row, A ‘el P 
LONDON, W.C.1. elegrams: “AMUSE,” PHONE, ~ one 
General Secretary - - F. DAMBMAN. 


Please reply to— 
7 Sictltran Avenue, 
Southampton Row, 


London, W.C.1. 9th. Mareh, 1959. 


Ref: 15-6. 


6, Grotes Buildings, 
BLACKHEATH, Some de 


Dear Mr. Hughes, 
MASS-OBSERVATION. 


I received your letter of the 6th. 
inst. I am sorry but I am much too busy for the next 
few weeks to be able to devote any time to the matter 
of supplying you with the information you require. 


I suggest that you should telephone 
me in about 3 weeks’ time to make an appointment, when 
we can discuss the question together. 


Yours faithfully, 


General Secretary. 


cd 


- 


Musica! Director : D. T. COUTTS. 


* Merseyside Professional Military Band 


Engagements 
Fulfilled. 


B. B. C. 


Liverpool Railway 
Centenary 


Manchester Cotton 
Pageant 


Morecambe Pageant 
Childwall Pageant 
Liverpool Parks 
Wallasey Parks 

Etc, 


i 


Band President : HAROLD E. STONE. 


Hon. Secretary: W. E. SKINNER, 
342, Townsend Avenue, 
Liverpool, I! (Tel. 1004 Stanley). 
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c/o 82 Mount Nod rds 
Se7 216 


Section Te 


<i Hew long has the speeiel dance masiedane Section of the M.U, 
been in oxistense? 
2+ HOW many dance musicians are avubers of M,U.? 
Of these how many re algo ‘straight' misielans? 
(3 What is the estimated mumber of dance musicians in the country? 
4, Of these how are 
a) Professions 
bs Ss md=pre? 
Y 8e What ie the %,U's definition of ‘a orofessional msician'? 
~ | 6» What is the average age of a dance musician? 
\ What ages are j om At & Wien ) 
i, Sy Cee 
and ») the oldest 
. Gance augicians in Ma? 
7+ Is there any 'fioating' membership of Mel 16? If so what is the 
reason for this? my 
8, What ia the M.U. subserivotion? (50 WJ 
. py Oe _ | a does membership confer end whet obligations doses 
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Section gs 
TO,¥hat is the general state of the dance musicians’ business today? 

(is. businese increaging, decreasing, or stable?) 
Iie What tion existe between the state of business an 
a) vusine zeneral ( for example the rise of rival 
forms of enterta: i1} exert an adverse influence on the 
demand for peal ubehtons De fluetuations in trades far removed 
from the dance world have ointiae effects?) 

b) the music business in particular, 

@) the political situation? 
3 whet is MU, relationship tO the DeBeDeAc? | 
at is MgU. attitude pe the ype po 
t is ans relation with the 3 


ae fy the sani~pro on the business of 
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the professional dance musician? 
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19.What is the process for fixing regulations in ¢onnection with this 
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Section 3 (contd, ) 

I7.b)How many are there on the permanent staff and of these how 
Many are engaged on the'jazz' side? Of the voluntary and 
part time workers how many are @ngaged on the 'jazz' side? 

¢)How are ali these ‘jazz' workers distributed? How many are at 
the central office and how many in the branch offices 
d)How is contact maintained between the dance musicians and other 
interested parties and the M,U,? Are special contact nen en- 
ployed for this purpose? If so what do their duties ental? 
e)What constitutional represenatioa have the misicians on M.U.? 
Section 4, | oe 
I8.What problems are there in connection with the 'jazz'! side of 
MoU. activities which are peculiar to that side? 


side of the business? Could you give a brief outline of the whole 
history of a plece of legislation from its inception to its final 
execution = through what committees it passes etc., etc.7? 
20.Given that the many different rates of remuneration up and down 
the country bear some relationship to the loéal etonomie condition 
on what basis is this condition ascertained? Are index figures 
used and if so what factors do they embrace (rent, rates, light, 
heat, travel ete)? Is the coat of dress clothing, instrwaconts, and 
—, = into account in estimating the cost of living in 
each area’ 
2I.How are the negotiations for the fixing of these local rates con- 
ducted? Are they conducted between the M,U,, the bandleader, and 
a menagerial representative, or are there special comnittees set 
up locally with represenaatives of the rank and file as well? 
22.Wheat are the minimim and maximum rates (at the time ~ in view of 
the fact that these are variable) for misicians and leaders and 
where ara they in force? 
23,1n what aréas do the rates tend towards the minimum and in what 
areas towarde the maximum? ) 
Te there any marked orientation of these various rete groups in ~ 
different areas, and if so what relation has this orientation to 
the different social economic conditions of the areas con- 


cerned? : ie 
24, Do these rates vary indefinitely or is there any mtual basis 
upon which the; Po an a If 80 is thie basis related to my 
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Section 4 (Contd,) 


27.Does the general body of members take an active interest in 
M.U. activities? Is the Union 'alive'? 
28.Does the veneral body of members contribute mich in the way of 
sugrestions end what provisions are made for dealing with any 
such sugrestions? 
__ 28eTs it pogeible to -<ive any figures for the number of léettere 
a dealt with weekly by M.U., in connection with the 'jagz' side? 
, If so what percentage of these is critical, what percentage 
enquiries, elds, Cte? 
30.Vhat activities are embraced by dance musiglang ~ 6.f. dances, 
parties, concerts, ete. 
3I.Further supplemenatry to 24-26 are the rates for concert work 
ete. fixed on the same basis as those for danee playing or is 
& separate basis used for each branch of activity? 
32.\fiat regulations are there concerning the absolute maximum hours 
= Lay the maximum hours of conpinuous on, 5 rest periods, 
s during hours of work, weekly and anmu Lie be ate? ) 
93, What relation has MU.’ with eed” edvernnent.al Dedfés, chaitbers 
of econmmerte and the like? vith what are these relations pote AI 
94.What problems are involved in changes of band line ups ~- @eg. the 
chanze from wind to string for double bass ete.7 


Section &,. 


3&.What relationships does M,U, have with other Trade Unions? 

3€.sWhat is, broadly speaking, M.U. policy in connection with dance 
mspicians? 
7,What changes has M.U. brought about in the conditions of employ- 
ment of cunce misicians? 

38,.vhat further reforms does M,U, envisage? 
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The following is a resume of an interview with Mr. Ratcliffe, assistant 
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general secretary to the MU, in reply to a series of questions which were 
sent MU at tnieir recuest for a particular account of the details that 

MQ wanted them to supply. The following will be given in question and @ 
answer form, in many cases the answers being in the form of notes on R's 
words.Ffirst somedetails of R. 


Rateliffe - Assistant General Secretary. 


Age about 35, dark, shortish (5'5"), wears glasses. Has some form of 
nervous complaint which causes him to shake his head a lot, both when 
talking andwhen silent, and also accompanying it a slight nervous hes- 
itation 1n peech which only makes itself apparent at times. Quite a 
lixeable personality, willing to be of assis&éance, and in obs opinion 
well conversant with the details of his job. 

He has been in MU for only 2 years. Relates how he came to join. “e was A 
@ saxophone player before (doubling clarinet, picolo,flute) and played 
all over the country. At the age of about 22 he got a job on the Scythia 
for a cruise of 4 months first over to the USA where they took on pass- 
engers, and then round the Mediterranean. Says that whilst as a Trade Unio 
nist now he would not asree with the pay (ce £I0 month and all‘*found) as Li 
a bachelor then it suited him. Moreover conditions of play were good and P 
when in port the band were given all the time to themselves. At Alexandria’ M 
where they were for IO days they were not even obliged to sleep on board Ze 
end he availed himself of this opoortunity to spend 5 days in Cairo. Visit} 
to Greece enadled him to see the ruins of Pompeii, the Acropolis, etc. | 
Said that when he  eturned he also took the opportunity to accept as many! 
different jobs as possible and in this way saw a lot of the country. 

Got married and for the first few years had no home, his wife travelling) 3. 
with him on all his jobs. So here he saw more of the country. Was in the $i3 
T.0.« when he first came, in contact with a job in MU. One month they hed | 
sent his moirthly report to an address which he had left and he did not get 

it. One of the band showe‘c'im a report and lent it him. He returned it | 4, 
Without seeing the significance of this and tnen the chap polited to an | 
adver isement for an assistant secretary on a years tkkal. hy didn't he | 
apply? the chap asked. He thought it over and applied, never expecting to] 5. 
hear any more about it. He got the job and after being there some months 
the assistant general sec. died and Mr Dambman, general sec. advised him 
to apply. He had already thoght of doing this and did, and got the job. og. 
Day 
J 
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he hasn't by any means seen all the nlaces he would like to have seen. 
Hobbées are swimning and politics - is socialist politically, a natural] 7 
result of his TU proclivities. 
Says that “e plays very rarely now - never takes jobs of course as he | 
would then be a part time player. Has kept his instruments but rarely has 
the time to use them. Is at the office at IO and f equently doesn't leave 
till 8. Says he sometimes looks back regretfully at tue days of his 
playing and wocasionally feels he'd like to be lack, but is very Keen on 
his job. Has always been an enthusiastic supporter of MU and says that 
he occasionally comes across old letters of his to the Union when he ig 
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$i A.This is also taioeaible to estimate. If one were to inciude semi-pros 
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was a player. 
THE UNI IN e 
Founded in I893 (date given in previous interview with Dambman 5.4.39) 
by J.B.Williams in his early pte - @ unique effort in the TU world. 
le later became President of the TUC a creat honour for the MU becaues 
Mob president is usually ec choese 4 from one of the very big unions. This 
was round about 1920. The Union was started in M/C and it had its reneral 
ft es there until about 8 years ago when it became adsolutely apparent 
that 1t would be better to move to London. In I92I there was a Union 
between the National Orchestral Union of Professional Musicians and the 
Amalgamated MU (see Dambman report 5.4.39 which differs). The latter was 
the more active, but the former was pretty powerful in London andhad 
suiie Dranches also. They had been at logserheads for some time and the 
amalgamation was bound to come. 
A3q In Archer St says that the London Orchestral Union (think this is the 
correct club) have a club which is open only to members of MU. 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


Ie QeHow long has the special dance musivians! section of MU been in exist- 
M 6S ence? — 
: A.There isn'Y one. See CD acont- 
ae eHow many dance musicians are members of MU? Of these how many are also 
straight musicians? 
AeThis is impossible to answer, because some may be dance musicians one 
day and straight players the next. 


3. Q.What is the estimated number of dance musicians in the country? 
”» 


it would bun into I,000's. 


& 
rn i~\ nae ~ sae a " * jy tithe iti oO +" - re - wt 
4. Q.Of these how many are a)Professional, b)Semi-pro% 
AeNO reply. 


nition of Hs nrofessio1 vel musician"? 


5. WY.What is MU defin 
earning his income by fulltime playing. 


@. Q.-What are the gges of the youngest and the oldest mMence musiciansin MU? 
A.This is impossible to say. Have known them as young as 16. Of course 
ee that is the minimum ase for membership of MU. They tay ».e anything 
from I6 to GO. 


7. QeiIs there any floating membership of MU? If so what is the reason for it’ 
A.What is ma - by this? (Obs explains that he wants to know if pee are 4 


ie 
: 


members in sp smodic neriods). No. 


Q.eWhat $s MU subscription? 
-That is answerec easily - 6d a week. 


@.What priveleges does membership confer and what obligations does it : 
entail? 


an ef fore | 
A.The priveleges it ¢ nferg j- the fii - po, a she union in f 
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memberse Tne obligations entailed are to abide by the set price list and 
to conform with certain rules. 


3 


afford industrial protection. There is a th benefit for some olde 


g@eWha is the ceneral state of the dance musicians' business today - 
is business increasing, d creasing, or stable? 
AePret Ly st ible. The rates of pay are tend ing to come down now tnat the 


novelty has worm off. There was a time when dance musicians could mak 
as meh is £40 or £50 a week each. But this is a thing of the past. 

r : fabuious incomes of dance musicias are all 
icle in the People only last week where it 
hate that Palais band s can earn as much as £400 a week. If you divide 
taht by IO it wovld be nearer the mark. The union objects to these 
exac arated stories of the fabulous salaries earned by musicians.You 
can safely say that the average pay for palais toro ughou t toe country 
is about £5 w ekly, and the Union has declined t azree with them 
altogether rather than @wree to those rates. A great number are work- 

| ich ca not be approved by MU and we seek to improve the 
be isolated cases where musicians made £60 a week 
ated 


af 


U 4] ated and in any case didn't go on for long. Some 
Palais exist where only £3 -£3.10.0 is paid. This is shocking. 
lusicians lave always to budget for periods of unempioyment between 
ensacements. liany work only 8 mo:..ths in the year regularly. 

Conditions have changed. About IO years ago there was a shortage of 
good musicians and the big time players could earn tnese DIL e salaries. 
But now the influx into the profession and the wearing off of the 
noveity has brought rates down a.l round and t in 


a Rate Lif fe reékone tha 
there are not above hal f 
er. Ja 


Perhaps the trumpeter in - 
ce 
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London (where the best pay is of course) 
dozen with salaries of over £10 a wsek. 
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Jacksons band will get over that. And certainly, he says, there ar 
none eé ye over £15. This contrasts with the palmy days when £20 - 
£60 could be earned. 

It may seen “that casual rates of pay for mag engagements - running 
to about I guinea to I+ guineas a night - are high but it must be 

born in mind “that a Dlayer who gets 3 such gtd ee a week regukarly 
all the year round will be very lucky. 

(For further discussion of these problems see below) 
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Qe What correlation exi ists between the state of the dance musicians! 
business seday and t 
a)business in general, Su C6. a. 
b)the music business in particular, 
e)the political situation? 
A.a)No adequate answer given to this. Said that the danee musician was 
very popular today 
bJNo answer to this. : 
c)Well like every other business it was affected by the political sit 
uation. 
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I2. Q.What is MU attitude to the DBDA? ‘Yhat is pelationship with it? 

I3. A.They regard DBDA as an organistaion of employers and therefore 
aim to get agreements with them and possibly to co-operate with thi 

D3 them. This is not to say that MU are on ill terms with them. But | 
DBDA is a new organisation and so far has only succeeded in en- 
rolling the hig names aid the small people are not rallying round 


“he <a iga A a BE A TO OECD ALS 
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he as they might. So the DBDA has really accomplished nothing so far, 


I4. Q.What is MU relation with the semi-pro. ‘Yhat is there attitude 
a7) Loe towards him? | 
A.MU regard him as a orofessional musician and admit him to member- | 

ide (3 ship and therefore expect him to abide by rules¥Ve are not so 
much agal st the part time worker as avainst the cut-price player. 


ry 16. QeWhat effect has the activity o* the semi-pro on the business of th 
professional dance musician? 
k- AeHe has no effect except when he is a price-cutting merchant. Tere 
the | are two Kinds of semi-pro. 
a) The good trade unionist who says in effect "Yell I have go 
a good job in the daytime and cain afford to refuse poor offers for 
encagements". 
b) Who, having a good job during the day considers that he ca 
can afford to work cheaply as a musician. : 
What MU wants to see is a profession sufficiently remunerative for 


28. | there to be no meec for a man to have two occupations.MU 1s not 
so much azainst the part time worker as against the cut pricer. 
in The glamour surrounding the business attracts many into it without 
| their proper co sideration of the dislocation thev are liable to 
ck cause. It is a trade union truism that the type most difficult to 
: organise is that which can gain advancement in a profession. They |} 
ee feel that it doen't matter to them whether the rates for the lower 
| grades are improved or not as they only anticipate being ina a 
a | low grade for a short time. Im the dance business the glamour go 
much emphasised causes a lot of dislocation of this kind. They do 
arly not realise that it is a will-o-the-wisp theyare pursuing. They 


hope to be members of a bi g time band soon do not recsect % 
the mathematical possibilities of this are a great deal less than 
they think. The profession in fact provides only a very ordinary 
living for the musician. 
MU lays a lot of the blame for the glamour to Melody Maker, which 
is essentially a journaléatic effort. “his paper is constantly 
emphasising the glamour of the business and encouraging young 
: enthusiasts to come into the game. Many will play just for the f 
aS | fun of the thing and will do anything to to have a seat Dehind a § 
set of ayems and dress up in a dinner suit. Ratcliffe has known | 
soar | cases where they have even got a bad to play in exchange for free 
Slt. tickets to the dance for their friends. The young chaps who do: thi 
are not intentionally ruining the business. They do not realise | 
what damage they are doing. They feel that for them it is suffie-_ 
ient if they get their fun out of it and it is all they want to... 
be able to cover expenseSse a 
Another ba’ influence on the business has been the extension, of * ™ 
12 hire purchase facilities in the M8462, in ument line. Here j 
ee firms like Selmers have sprung up oftert instruments at very | 
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low weekly rates - "vours for I/S week idea" = which facilitates the 
entry of the enthusiast into the business. A paper like Bargain Exchange 
and Mert will be full of such adverts every week ad publishes artivles 
like a recent one giving advice to the budding pro. - holdaéng up the 
olamou L hg of the business as an incei IitLVe e 
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Cuteprices are the Cureée of thais. | bus iness. The musical } Pproression 1s 
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material, report-w4%- interview with Gilbert Stacey) and practically e 
every pit head had its own brass band which would meet perhaps twice a | 
week to play. They played just for the fun of the thing and would not havé 


fu 
thought of trying to make mo ey out of their hob y. But with the young | 
ry to make something out of their a2 


jazz player it is different and they t 
hobby e 


¢) 

QeOn what lincs is the formation of the Dance ilusicians' side of MU%How 

many are engaged solely on work on this side of MU activities? 

A. Of course this is partly a red by the fact th t there is no spec- 
jal side of ITU devote xd to da cing’sut there is a special organiser in 
London. He is the only one of the permanent staff who deals exclusively 
with the dance musicians! side. But every ofiicial of the Union deals 
with all sides of the business. All the permanent officials therefore are| 
interested in the dance side. Ofthe voluntary workers and part time 
workers quite a lot of help is given by them and their activities are | 
often mainly on the jazz sidee M.y.fas so branch offices (Raid wa tary 4 foo.) 

Qe c)How are all these jazz workers distributed? =- how Manya tt the 


central offices and how many atthe branches? 
A.eSee b) above. 


Qe d)How is contact maintaaned between the dance musicians and other 


interested parties, and the MU? Are special contact men employed for this 
purpose? If so what do their duties entail? 


A. Coitact is maintained either direct between the interested party and M 
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MUe AS with other unions MU strives to establish "shop stewards" 
- to maintain thie contacts. These are deputed to collect subs. and | 
to maintain contacts between the union and the members, without 
being granted any license to undertake any commissions for the 
members or the union. Their function is purely that of liagson 
| officers.(More of this in the Price List. Ratcliffe did some of 


8 , : 
+. this work before he got. this job). 
any lve Qe @)What constitutional representation have the musicians on ]U? 
a; MS 
s 


Through’ the géverning and branch executive comnittees.. 


I8. Qe What problems are there connectec with the jazz side of MU activities 
which are peculiar to that side? 


c Ae MU is not like any other union. There are always oroblems cropping up 
LLC E . 4 “ va e. * fs : . 
wich are peculiar to it. It is not like t he Railway (NUR) for ex- 


Ig ample. There any decision affecting sy a porter will apply to all 
porters up and down the country, Dut with MU what applies to one 
area will not apply to another. 


he| 19+ Qe What is the process of fixing regulations in connection with this sid 
of the business’*% 

v6 As Rates are fixed by the branch committees, endorsed by the national 

| executive committee, then negotiated by the appropriate officials 

id sometimes result in agreement". Yhere there 18 no agreement the 


| al 
34 M3 depends on the members insisting on the rates they have specified 
. even if these are not agreed to by the employers. There must be many 
W3 emplovers up and down the country who do not actually agree with the 


| rates they Pays but have to pay them because they cannot get the 
any musicians otherwise. 


> | 20.Q.Given that thema.y different rates of remuneration up and down the 
| country bear some relationship to the local eceonomic conditions on w. 
what basis is this conditior ascertained? Are index figures used and 
: if so what factors do they embrace? Is the cost of dress clothing, 
wl instrumenst, and other kit taken into account in estimating the cost 
of living in each area? 
I= A. ‘hilst you can't say that the rates are based on the local cost of 
living you can't say that the cost of living is ignored."Naurally we 
oa don! t want publicity - ‘iven to this but we have to admit that there 
are so many places without any rates at ali¥ In the case of theatres 
are Ww negotiate with associations and individual em>lovers. Often there 
| is a chain of theatres all over the country operating on some rate | 
| and there are therefore not such great local variations (ef Danbman! s) 
A statement to the opposite effect) Probably it is true to say that no | 
) TU makes a scientific analysis of local conditions. | 
Dress clothes are bought by the musicians themselves. 
In the dance business there are usually very valuable collections of 
| 24 instruments in each band. Ratcliffe himself, when he was at the 
Casino, had the following :- 


st Baritone saxe New £35 Flute New £30 
Alto Gax. £88 Piecolo Bh Af EG: 
1M Clarinet (2ndh'd) £15 Total cost £129. 
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hap in the Union only the other day.no had payed £60 


Cc Uni 
oaritone saxe Ratcliffe says tha he has known players with 
A 


2I. How are the negotiations for the fixing of GJhese local rates conducted? 
Are they between 17, bandleader, and manaherfal representative, or what? 


W 3 A. VYhere pessibie with the proreitors. But in some cases with the band tee 
leaders. 


ime in view of the fact 
and where are they  <¢ 


2°. O. What are the minimum and maximum rates (at the t 
tah t ese are variable) for musicians and lead 
in force? 

A. "That's a bit of a devil". it depends on what you mean by a dance eng- 
acement. There are ary moui.t of summer season engagements where the 
band does band work at night and concert work in the afternonn. In 
Some towns where }7J is weak there are rates for single nights only. 

In the case of the big circuits 117 has been able to make no impression 
on them. i | 5 
“6 

23- Qe Ii what areas do rates tend towards the minimum and in what towards the 
maximum? Is there any marked orientation of theseg different rate group: 
in different areas, and if so what relation has this orientation to the 
different social and economic conditions of the areas concemed. 

A. The West End has of course the maximum remuneration for musicians. Next 
come the larce provencial towns. In the small towns where the standard 
performance is not so high and there are meny semi-pros and service) . 

bandsmen the rates are lower., naturally. There is no marked relation (“ 
between rates and social/economic conditions -"if so we haven't noticed! 

24. Q- Do the rates vary indefinitely or is there any mutual basis upon whic 

they may be fixed? If so is this basis related to any sort of plece- 
time basis’? f 
A. The rates where fixed are fixed in relation to the hours performed. a 
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relationship between pay for one hour and 
another @ege IS f 


tie 
ay from say I2 peme - I &em. girways x% greater 
thsn that from II a DeMes 

A. So far as regular establishments are concerned the actual time of day 

makes less ditference than the total no. of hours. But casual engagemnt 

have nearly always a higher rate for performance after midnight than fo) 
before lit. 

26. Q. Supplememtary to 24 can the rates for any area be calculated from any 
set formula given certain specific facts, or must independent negot- 
ijations and calculations be made for ezch such area? 

A. The rates for the various areas are fixed by the appropriate local 
committees and there is no set formula. 


27. GeDoes the general body of MU members take an active interest in IU 
activities? Is the union 'alive'? 
A. Very much so at the moment. Yhe dance musician is taking an increasing 
interest.The principal cities where dance musicians are taking an 


active interest. are London Glasgow, Manchester, and recently Newcasthe 
MU expects similar deve opments n other quarters. The reason is partly 
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that there is a bigger concentration of: musicians in these areas, 

ith London in particular has come along. A great many dance musicians who 
were a few years aco earning fabulous salaries are now most enthus= | 
lastie members of the union. They now turn to theunion as the only mea 


f means of stopping salaries falling to nothing. y | 
| This again is connected with the change that has come o ver the busine; 
tee in the last few years. The 5 baad of all-in contracts arises here (se 
below) and has connection with the whole of the change in potential | 
| remu..eration accruing to dance musicians. 
act : 
Jf 23eQeDoes the general body of members contribute much in the way of sug ~esviol 
a and what provisions are made for dealing with any such sug-est sions? 
oT AeThey contribute by their regular branch meetings which are later con- 
sidered by the branch committee and may Cv ORVUEL LY be mad. to the ex- 
ecutive. If this is a national matter the executive may do further about 
Lt. 
on 
29 QeIs 1t possible te give figures for the number of letters dealt with 
the weekly by the MU in connection with the "jazz" side? If so what percent 
oup: of these is critical, what percent enquiries etc? 
the Ae In view of the constitutional - procedure there is not really much cor- 
respondence. There 1s a considerable correspondence vit. complaints , 
rect but 1t 1s impossible to say how many, an anyway it wouldn't indicate 
rd muche 
ic ig 30. What activities are embraced by dance musicians - e.g dances, parties, 
aed | Rpg Pg we | 
a A. Da. MSiclans 17. general don't give concerts exce t of a special type 


Stans concerts are for the big bands omly usually. Musicians work 
embraces permanent establis}ments (resident bands) casual work (gigs) 
FIS = aance band concerts occasior rally, recordings, film work, broadcasting, 
64C broadcasting via recordings (Radio Normandie etc). They also do stimmer 

R@ season engagements occasionally. 


3I.e Qe Supplemen tary to 24-26 waas are the rates for concert work ete. fixe 
on the same basis as those for dance playing or is a separate basis 


1a eo 

os. A used for each activity? 

1 fol A. Touring bands are not regarded as concerts. Hach engagement is regard 

independently the rates being fixed on a different basis in each Case. 

Supposing for the sake of example that there is a rate of £6 wees fixe 
for a dance halls; £1 a night therefore. Now on this basis it would no 

LLY . 2 7 2 a i * | A . 

a be right to fix the rate for a giet at £1 a night. A man woulé only 
get 2 or 3 a week. He would be very lucky to average 3 gigs a week 


all the year round. Therefore the rate for gigs must be fixed indepeng 
ently at a higher rate. : 
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3a6 QO. What regsulations are there concerning the absd@lute méximum hours 
of play, the maximum hours o 


f continous preygre: rest periods, 
eekly and annuad holidays, etcCe? 

+ = “oN = on ra wey : ~~ & “5 71 an 
esulations applying to particular 
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4 43 types of engagements. The bands do get enough rest. HU in general 
is opposec to the 7 day week but it is worked in some places. 
Musicians have always to budset for periods of umemplovment betweer, 
engagements. Many work 8 months only in the year regualrly, s0 that 
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conditions of employment. 


Qe What changes has MU brought about in the conditions of employment 
of dance musici 


S 
A. Better pay in some instances. 


33 « @O. Wat further reforms dogs MU envisage’? 
A. it envisages further improvements in some directioBs. 


Rateliffe also furnishec some extra information outside the main scoe. 
the above questio s. It igs tabulated below wnder appropriate heads. 
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M ((, MU has 50 branches, the officials of most being part time secretaries, 
Thete remuneration is for the most »art nominal (see Dambman report. NS 
on this). Some of the branches have anly about 40 members so that), 24" 
it would be impossible to maintain loca. staff without this voluntary | 
assistance. | rig th 
MU differs from other unions in size for whereas they have a ' : 
membership of IOQO00's MU has only a small membership. 2 ert 
Av the general office they lave a staff of permanent officials, \P 
also at the Lon don branch office (same building), and in the 
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the larger provincial towms, Birmingham, Glasgow, Manchester, and they 
anticipate in the near future Newcastle. 

It may be said that the part time secretaries are the ta ckbone of the 
union and it certainly can be safely said that none of them work for the 
MU for what they get out of it. 


Of members in provinces the theatre man is the backhone of MU. 
HOLIDAY CAMPS. 


"ese are a thorn in the side of MU from the point of view of the -ond- 
itions they impose upon the dance musicians and other musicians who play 

for them. The standard of wages "is scandalous". sage 1as Known of 

cases where they have pald £2 a week and less with keep and “of an instan 
where the band had to carry the visitors lugsa, ‘e as we#l, Butlin's are 

a sore spot at the moment. R has written 3 letters to Butlin to none of 

which he .as had even the courtesy to reply. In addition he has made an 

approach through Lord Strabolgi who is supposed to be a friend of Butlin.} 
Cunninghams are an exception, conditions there being fairly good. 


BBC 


Though often abused R. Says that BBC are fairly good to deal with becaus 
they do at least abide by what agreements they come 45, 


CONTRACTS « 


Bigrest scandal are the all-in contracts. Long before R jo 
he as an official he came across a contract whiten a friend 
signed with Bertini. This put him completely at Bertini's I 
hour of the day. This sort of contract is reasonably common. R. 
will be able to furnish MO with copies of some. 

These contracts are very serious matters now. Formerly in the palmy days 
ola ers for the big time band s would be signed up on these, but if the 
contract (which senerally required the player to be prepared to give his 
services for anything the bandle: der might think fit - recordi LNgS » con= | 
certs, film work, ete, for an inclusive salary) was sé sriously abused thes 
players could usually do something about it themselves. “hey were setting 
big movey - £50 a week in some cases - because they were specialists who | 
could nt easily be replaced, and if say the leader asked themto turn 
up for an early morning rehearsal after a very late session they were in j 
a position to tell him to "bug:er himself". Thus they were able to exer= j 
cise sufticient control. 

But now the pay is only in the realms of £9 - IO week and the musicians 
are more easily replaceable so that the contract, once signed, can be 
abu se qd . 4 
The e was a case recently with Doug Swallow at the Locarno. “e had verbal 
contracts with his men, whilst he had actually esened an all-in with | 
MMcca. He didn't tell his boys about this, and when the film co. came to; 
film the Chestnut Tree the trombeher put in an action for infringement of§ 
Dramatic and Musical Performers Protection Act, I925. (sec press cutting 
Clapham Observor 6.1.39) 

MU now has worked out with the DBDA a standard form of touring contracts | 
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GENERAL Rance | 
There has been an influx of Musicians into ske-Uaten London 


VOLUNTARY ORGANISING COMMITTES 


This has been formed by the dance musicians themselves - secretary Kenne 
Baker - to interest other dance musicians in the MU. Ditto M/C & Gl lasgow. 
Other people besides Baker whom MO might see are Harry Francis and Jack 
Dearlove e 
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iy, Batten, 246.39 
oeCcretary » 

The London Brangh Office, 

Musicians! Unions | 

7 Sicilian Aveme, 

WeCele 


Dea Ng, Batten, 


IT have been in touch with Mre Dambman and Mr. 


Rateliffe in connection with a book we are preparing on the many 
social aspects of dancing and jazz. In this connection we are 
preparing a short section on the Musicians! Unione Mr, Ratcliffe 

was willing to give ue a copy of the price list which you have just 
issued but could not let me have one then as they were all allocated. 
Could you let me have a copy? If you would it would be very useful 

in conmnedation with the work we are doing on the Union, I am enclosing 


@ postal order to cover the costs. 


Yours faithfully 


Alec MeHughes. 


Join The Musicians’ Union 
29 DHoo- 


HAT ARE WOW DOING TO BENEFIT THE 
PROFESSION ? 


Attacks on terms and conditions of employment affect members 
and those who are not members, but only those who are in the 
Union can put up an organised defence. 


An isolated individual is helpless, he can become strong only by 
association with his fellows. 


The Union is not something to join and then leave according to 
your moods and fancies. It is an economic necessity and should 
be supported by all Musicians. 


We extend a hearty welcome to Musicians who have not yet 
thought fit to join and also to those who for various reasons have 
left the Union. 


The slump caused by the introduction of “ Talkies ’’ has passed. 


Opportunities of employment are increasing. 


The Musicians’ Union becomes stronger every day, so join up 
and play your part in the battle of life, and you will feel a sense 
of pride in assisting your Fellow-Musicians to make the Profession 
better than you found it. 
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WHAT THE UNION DOES. 


The Union negotiates Rates of Pay and Conditions of Employment 
for Musicians required for 


THEATRES, MUSIC HALLS, CINEMAS, CONCERTS, 
SEASON and DANCE ENGAGEMENTS, GRAMOPHONE 
RECORDING, FILM RECORDING and the BRITISH 
BROADCASTING CORPORATION. 


AGREEMENTS. 


It has Agreements with :-— 
THE ENTERTAINMENTS PROTECTION .ASSOCIATION, 


THE THEATRICAL MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE PROVINCIAL ENTERTAINMENT PROPRIETORS’ 
AND MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES BRANCH OF THE 
CINEMATOGRAPH EXHIBITORS’ ‘ASSOCIATION. 


Also with a number of 
MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS and individual THEATRE, 


MUSIC HALL and CINEMA PROPRIETORS. 


BRITISH BROADCASTING 


The Musicians’ Union negotiated with the British Broadcasting 
Corporation the contracts governing all their permanent orchestras, | 
the Wireless Military Band, and also a number of subsidiary i 


agreements. | | 


al ; 


The B.B.C. recognises the Musicians’ Union as being the : 
representative body for Orchestral Musicians and always seeks | 
Agreement with the Union in matters relating to the terms for | 
Musicians they wish to employ. 


OTHER IMPORTANT OBJECTS. 


The Union is actively engaged in an endeavour to secure :-— 


THE ABOLITION OF ENTERTAINMENT DUTY. 


THE EXTENSION OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE TO 
COVER MORE MUSICIANS. ° 


THE RECOGNITION OF PERFORMERS’ RIGHTS and 
THE ABOLITION OF SERVICE BAND COMPETITION. 


LEGAL ASSISTANCE and 
DISPUTE PAY. 


Legal Assistance, Lock-Out, Strike and Victimisation Pay are 
available for members, 


INSTRUMENT INSURANCE. 


There is a Musicians’ Union Mutual Aid Instrument Insurance 
Fund with small premiums against Fire and Theft and also All 
Risks. 


CONVALESCENT HOMES FUND. . 


For a yearly subscription of 1s. od. to the Musicians’ Union Con- 
valescent Homes Fund a member qualifies for a grant to enable 
him to leave home for a period of convalescence after illness. 


DANCE BAND MUSICIANS. 


Those who argued that the Modern Dance Combination was just 
a passing phase have lived to see it rise to financial heights un- 
dreamt of in the old days, The public, having surrounded this 
form of entertainment with a glamour peculiar to itself, expects 
to pay accordingly. DOES THE INDIVIDUAL MUSICIAN 
GET THAT REMUNERATION ? 
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Non-Union Dance Band Musicians are advised to give -serious 
attention to their position. Whilst they remain unorganised, they 
can have no hope of improving their condition. Employers, 
knowing this, are ablé-to impose low fees and will continue to 
do so until these Musicians realise that only by becoming members 
of the Musicians’ Union will they be able to compel, by organised 
action, the payment of adequate fees for their work and eliminate 
undesirable elements from the Dance Band World. The plea that 
Dance Band engagements are so casual in nature as to be incapable 
of effective organising breaks down under examination—SPLENDID 
RESULTS HAVE BEEN ACHIEVED in certain areas. 


Do not remain outside the Union and criticise its alleged short- 
comings. Come -inside and help te build up such a strong Union 
that improved fees and conditions of employment must be the 
result. 


ENTRANCE FEE. 


The Minimum Entrance Fee is 10s. od. and the Weekly Subscription 


is Sixpence. 
F. DAMBMAN, General Secretary. 


Application Forms may be secured from 


or the General Office, MUSICIANS: UNION, 


7 SICILIAN AVENUE, SOUTHAMPTON mae LONDON, W.C.1. 
ow a . - . (I . 


Express Co-op. Printing Co. Ltd. (T.U.), 17, Blackfriars Street, aa 3. 3037 


General Secretary, 
The Musicians! Union, 
7? Sieilian Avenue, 
er fs z 
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Near Mr. Dambman, 

Ye are at present engagaed in preparing a book on Jaze 
an’ Variety, as part of an exte ensive procrammne of social rese arch 
into all aspeets of com sae pe AB cagLish Lite with the object. of 
acquiring some very useful i: formation on the " economic side of 
the pro! Hl e: Ny, My as: sis Lant » Lat ataa stughes $5 Calied at your ofiiees 

oriday to see if y our Union eoulc supply us with any relevant 
nrormation. He was aavi sed by Mr. Yateliffe, the assistant see- 
retary, to put me in comgunication with you. 

We intend to cover everv aspect of Jazz and Variety and 
ap you oceupy a unique position in relation to the musicians’ side 
of th: business 1 fecl that vou could supply us with some 
valuable information. 7@, ON OUYF part, could produce sone 

| LO Yous and would be very hanvy 70 €O S06 

ii, Rateliffe told Mir, Huches curing the course of their 
nterview that in the past Aierd Union Rasge had some unfortunate 
axXDe Sage with journalists who had sified information supplie 
them, I need hardly assure “you thet as x getlentific social rea- 
arch organisation it is our policy to represent feets as they are 
ven +o us - and in doing tais we have the supervision of an ad- 
tsory panel including ‘i. H.G.\’alls, Prof. Julian duxley, Lord 

OTOL « 8,.Malinowski, Mrs dele: Ordestley, PTOL » Pears, and 
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Tf you could supply us with information concerning the 
economic side of the problem I should be perce TPaterul « 
An invormation which you consider should be treated as con idential 
would, of, course ; be honoured by use 

As 3a, Hughes is working full-time on this side of our 
research, it wold assist us if you would commuricate with him 
concernin:; what steps you would sake in this matter. 


tT am 


Yours faithfully 


| 
USICIANSs UNion. 
d Registered Offices: 
Bis Telephone: HOLBORN 1238. 
SICILIAN AVENUE, Southampton Row, 
U Telegrams: “AMUSE,” PHONE, LONDON. 
LONDON, W.C.1. 
General Secretary - - F. DAMBMAN. 
Please reply to— h 1970 
7 Sictltan Avenue, ‘ jare . 
Southampton Row, jrd il 4 I92 
London, W.C.1. 


Ref: 15-6. 


A. Hughes, 8q., 
6, Grotes Buildings, 
BLACKHBATH, 5.5.9. 


Dear lir. Hughes, 
MASS OBSERVATION, 


I received a letter dated 2/th. February 
from lir. T. Morrison concerning my supplying information 
in regard to musicians in connection with your programme 
of social research into all aspects of contemporary English 
life, and he has referred me to you in regard to further 
communications on the matter. 


I am not at all clear of what you would 
like me to do. Therefore, if you wili please explain, I 
shall then be able to decide whether or not I could be of 
assistance. 


gi 


pre: faithfully, 
e- we @ @ AC CC Set 


General Secretary. 


” te 


The General Secret 

The Musiciang' Union, 

7 Sieilian Avenue, 
WeCole 


Dear Mr, Dambman, 


“@ are, as Mre Harrisson has told you, conducting research 
into allaspeets of contemporary English social life, and as one branch 
of this researeh we are preparing a book on Jazz and Variety» It is our 
intention to make this as full and complete a review of the subject ag 

possible and therefore we want to make a full study of the economics of 
the subjects 

It is for this reason that we approached your Union, as 
occupying a unique position in relation to the msicians. We feel that 
you eould supply us with some very valuable information concerning the 
conditions of employment and the several seconomie problems which exist 
in the business, 

A study of your Union, its organisation, history, and 
poliey would be of exceptional value and in this matter too we would 
welcome your assistance. | 

We gould, in return, supply you with information of value 
to your Union and would gladly do 580, 

If you could comminicate with me as to what steps you 
will take in this matter I shall be grateful, Perhaps a personal 
interview would be helpful ~ in which case I am at your disposal at 
whatever time you care to choose in the daytime, 


Yours faithfully 


Alec M. Hughes 
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7 $i@ilian Avenue. oer 
Ob irrived at noon as arranged. to see lir. Dambman, the seneral SC€Ce 


ewhn first into the secretarial office, room about I2' x I2'. Desk in 
centre of room and anot er under the window. 3 old drawings - late i9th CR 
framed on the wall (humorous drawings of musiciaizs). Y 
Shown into D's office. Room about TO! x 10'. 2 doors, one cornecting it 
with other romn, one leading into the «ssage. Roll top desk under te win 
dow, with telephone on top (wire round the flex so that it coiled up 

when receiver replaced). " wooden upright chairs and a swivel office 

a@esk chair. A bookcase on the onnosite side of the room. Gas fire out. 

D. about 60, 5'7", grey hair, broad face, Scotch accent, even white teeth. 


: viel 7 7 " o 
sreets obs, ofters him a chair ad asks what he can do to help him. 
Says that whilst he can sive sie seneral data about the Union he will 
be u.able to help him from the statistical point ot view. Reasonen for 


ee 


this is that there union of: anis ed on the basis of a seneral co- pig ag 
central office and a series of semi-independent branches. These latt 
independent in the sense that they are separately responsible for fixing 
rates in their areas. This wuestion of rates a complicated one for this 
reasoi. that no two towns are the same. The e are 4A, branches (he is not 
sure of the exact number but thinks that is the figure). Now every town 
has different rates warying according to tne cost of living in the area. 
This unlon cannot be compared with the unions like the Railway ‘Yorkers 
which fix a standard serles of rtes an piicad.e to wide areas. I: the 
musical line not only are or different rates in different towns but 
there are even several different rates in suet town. it id, in the 
variety world, quite séeethle to have two theatres under the same man- 
aseme t in the same town paying: different rates. I:. corse uence whilst at 
the moment one of their regular p blications of lists of rates is due = 
beins now in the hands of the printers - it is cert ain tha when publishe 
not only will it have omitted certain rates which have not been foreseen, | 
but also the list itself will certainly not be valid for more tian a week 
or so. This means that none of their published statistics have any perm- 
anent value. 

From the general side he can and will help obs. This union run on a 
democratic basis. According to the constitution the branches fave rights 
which cannot be interfered with by the central ofvice. There is an electec 
executive comnittee, the branches being divided into 7 districts, each al. 
allowed from 4 to 8 members on the committee according to the membership 
figures of the district. The members of the executive are elected for 2 
years. He (D) is elected by a national vote. 

The Union established in I883 and became the Amalgamted Musicians 
Union in I92I. They have a small permanent staff but much of the work is 
done by part time voluntary wo kers. It is comnon to have a man spending | 
half his day doi g odd jobs for the Union. Of the 46 branches 42 have part 
cime secretaries. The: receive a small percentage on’the contributions | 
they pay in. They have found over this period of 45 years that the ¢ 

democratic system works very well, allowing of course for a lot of =:‘ | 
necessary coodwill, without which it would be impossible. | 
(D. goes on the phone to a man. Whilst talikng he says that he doesn't 
- think the time opprtune for them to move as they are in bad odour with | 
the party concerend at the moment and it would not be good tactics for 
them to approach them for concessions at the moment. He suggest they wait | 
fot ahall we say twee about a month before mov ing + Says that he has | 
thi week written 9 letters to the B.B.C. om 9 different SUL eCTS, 4 of 


- 
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them cefinite refusals to their proposals). 

Talks of the B.B.C. to Obs. Says they are the biggest employers of 
musicians in the country. : 

Asks Obs if he does write anything about the U ion will he let them 
see the proofs. Says that they must of necessity be guarded in what they 
publish -f their activities. '"VYhen you are fighting employers every day 
of your life" it behove s you to be careful not to give them any ammun- 
ition to thr ow at you. : 

says he will give obs a copy of the rule book and other general lit- 
erature, but cannot give him any statistival publications, as he d esn'ti 
think they'll be much use any way. 

Says it might be useful for obs to see the secretary of-t .e Dance Sand 
Directors Association - and rings through for his address. 

(Arthur Gadsby, Hon Orca ising Secretary, The Dance Band Directors 
As ocaitio , 24 Wiliiam IVth St. .C.2. Temple Sar O23) 

Says that Gadsby a busy man and it will be a job to cateh him with any 
time to spare. 

Obs mentions the miltary. What is the relation of army bandsmen etc. to 
the ordinary profession? DN. says that that has always Been a sore point 
with the Union. Te latter contend that the milatry provide u:.fair comp- 
etition with the rank and file musicians. Musicians can be divide roughly) 
into the categortés of a) the straicht plaver who doesn't play jazz : 
b) the jazz ~layer who doesn't play 'straight' and ¢c) the player of both 
jazz and staaight. Now hitherto the army have had more o less a monopoly 
of the seasids towns in the season with their engazements on the stands. 
They engage in this with the hope of covering exp nses and in addition 

makings some profit which will go to the band fund, for new instruments, 
etc. Now theses players are generally free to pay outside engazeme:its as 
well and in consequence they are a serious comoetitor with the civilian 
musician. But lately there has been a marked trend away from the straight 
engacement of these military bands to the elgagement b the various 
corporations of dance bands to play the sort of music the public seem to 
prefer thse days. From the councils point of view this is better too, for 
whilst they vould pay some £220 for a military band they wili pZay only 
about £150 for the best dance band. 

The growth of dance musivians has led to the development of that side of 
the Unions activities. They now have a secretary who specialises on the 
dance band side and PD. will later give obs an introduction to him. D. 
himself is a specialist on sea side music ete. and ge eral co-ordinating 
sec. 

The Union activities embrace B.8.C. television, Music Halls, Concerts, 
Season Engasements, Bamds for weddings, receptions, etc., dance bands, 
and many other sides. | 

Says that the Union has had its vicissitudes. About I9IO the cinema came © 
in and brought a demaid for musicians. These varied from one or two member 
in a small cinema to orchestras of I0,I2 or more. The result was a new 
line of activity for the union and an influx of members. But the coming 
of talkies in I92° was a heavy blow for the Union and they lost I6,000 
members (at a conservative estimate) through them. This hit them badly 
and meant that they lad to curtail their activities (in itself not so 
serious of course as the y were no longer working for the musicians who ha 
left) and a loss in annual revenue of about £16,000. They had had to 


Listitue 4 To, e of swreat economy in order to tide over t..is period. 
Sn : 


sib ide vlaiptdiclads conduit Sanat Seti, chains. dat 4 (A ARON ANNE OEM rer» * ; , 
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" . . 6 y Se ore Teeter ete 
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a 
The committee on frequently attended without accepting fees - some’ d; 
it for years, the regards £ for the voluntary workers were much. reduced 
in many cases by th -e+ of this colossal drop in membership since 
the amomit of subscription on which they were paid dropped accordingly. ° | 

But in actual fact what had happened was that this extra influx brought 
by the cinema had disappeared and the membership was about the same now ag 
it wag in I9IO. 

A minor boom and slump of the same nature had been brought about ae 
the rolle skating craze. This had led to a demand for brass bands, iiec- 
essary to d#ewn-the- be audible above the noise of the skates. The fall 
in roller-skat.ing popularity had led to a fall in the demand for brass 
players and they had dropped their membership of the Union. 

The growth in popularity of dance m sic had led to an increase in 
™.10hn activities. ; 

Asks “bs to ~-enare a list of questions which can be answered and he wi 
will arrange to introduce him to the dance band specialist and to one or |} 
two other enthusiasts. 

(Has another pho .e conversation, this time on the subject of the pay- 

ment of band leaders. Says that whilst there is as vet no definite ruling | 
n the subject they have had a scheme sussested and approved by tne ! 
egecutive in principle whereby the imaader receievs the pay of the band men 
member plus T™ of the gross sum paid. This ‘# there were 6 of them and f 
each member received FIO the leader would receive £10 plus 10% of £60 - | 
i.e. FIG. Said that he had been asked that question in Yorkshire only 
this week. -roublse was’ that some leaders were willing to decept an engage- 
mei.t without. any pay themselves - 1.e. only the members of the band being | 
paid - in order that they might get an engazement which would bring them | 
some publicity and the possibility of some extra work in the cuture. But 
this ws not the way to do things). 

nN, himself as been in the M.U. 37 years. 

Impre sions. | 

Sa dpcaun Obs as sympathetic, cherminzg, and ho:.est. He did not conceal fad 
that he would withold some data purely from business motives. 

Obs arvanzed to see him following week. 
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"T should be in the union, but they don't seem to do any Hing 
Actually they cannot do much because music in this country is not a 
sifficiently good enoughtrade as you might say. 

But I don't see what they are doing. The dance section has been 
formed by a few oeople who are poor musicians thrown out of work by 
the cinemas or something and trying to make a job for themselveseec.. 

not that I wouldlike to be Quo ted as saying that. 

But the unio  »>uts people out of work by foreing up rates. The money 
isn't there. A lot of the hotels have cut the money right out of 
Jance music.!! 


Ptrte?t. a ~— % ia “Ves, ~~ Was ° 2 yi 
Oops "Wha tfect had the erisis 


LE "Well the dance music business was hot the same as evrything 
It caused a few dates to be cancedlec at the t me by people who 
arrai.ged dances and didn't think that they would be able to run 
because they would get no-one there. 


ite be | ; gone as ai 5 eo, 
Business generally 


"The trouble is they don't know how to plug it (jazz) here. “hey don! 

know how to sell it to the public. If theycouid egos the public real- 
ise that be was something in ite} even San they used a lot of bol- 
oney Like the Americans do. T ey woud amas ing taene 


Sy eity tia that the public takes in is put on by a lot of false 


VELUBS « If they only presented it in the right way as the thing to do 
one reason why so may fellows in the business have day jobSe 
not Known in America, where a chap is either an amateur or 
a & . md ; nel ° i! 
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me 


~~ 


given to u derstand 
res. I should say so. It is difficult to say. The trouble 
is that there is no room in the profession for those who mig ithave 
got to the tope There is no room for th’m to shift up. When you 

th ink that Aubrose he biggest band leader ia the country - 1s more 
or less out of work! Me hasn't a job at the moment. 

I heard at the weekend that Bert Firman has got prospects of goir 
to America. It is the y nied be » Of course he can't take 
his band with him. Neither country will allow it. 

hat one day this club (The Gig Club) would t& so big 
ered 22 Re any Dande 
He has to pass through London and yet can't plays 
eee" Luneeford who will not be playi ng in Englane 
ic x secret why the band Dusiness 18 so bad ere, Anyone weet 
would agree to that except the Union. 
— If we had competitors like Hllington, Goo dman, and others it woule 
improve things. Our band leaders would learn a lot from them and it 
would give *hem an opportunity for our lads anrGae ~ in AiMericae 
We must hand it to the Americans. ‘hey are the best in the field, 
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WeaeSkinner, 342 Townsend Avenue. Liverpool II. 


poretion houses in a Suburban estate. “wo rooms and 
jownstairse Front garden about I5' x 5! with irises as-+¥1 
| Low ‘els Law Ti well CUbe . 
Front ‘etd eth bay windows Room about Iz' square. A plano axyainst 
the wall opposite the windov. MTining table takes Seup mos st of the 
centre of the room, covered with papers, files and a typewrletrs 
Windo: ledge covered in files. Cabinet in corner Dy the plano 
with fiies and another on the left og the windowe Settee against 
this wall too and in the area between the table and the fireplace 
two wooden chairs. Ditto drawn .u> to the tabiee 


onnrey Le : 
Aged A5 (told obs this), thick hair greying now, brushed back and 
parted on lefte Dreaded in clerical grey suit with outside fob 
pocket in adddtion to ordinary pockets. Cravat cowering whole of 
shirt front. Wing collier. Speaks with Liverpool accent, in deep 
purring voicee Brown eyesSe Wears boots. 


LINCEIVLEW « » 
Dajgrcencepe in the morning about II.30 and toid that he had gone to 
1 to a meeting but would be back in the afternoon. ‘oman 
the door, ac d about 45, grey hair. Also lad L'pool accenm 
Obs called again in the afternoon at 3 pemMe and shown into the fra 
room by tie wife. okinner appeared and sat down. 5S owed ods a seat 
behind him and.obs sat down too. “bs explains reason for visit and 
Skinner after a few moments hesitation starts to talk :- 


BKnemv of "I'm an enemy of jazz. Most of the peopie in jazz that I know are 
young aud they don't see why they should be organisede 
This organisation is 45 vears ald. ™t was create?  1.8.Williams 
in T99-,...let me go°..789%, I have always nad the argument put: 
py, Sener oth that art can't be organised. Well that is not S06 
musicians Although the straislit plavers are IV oreganise® % Liverpool the 
not organ- jazz people are note 
ised. Tailings have changed @ Lot 0 ae. ue sne as» When I started in 
I9I8 I used to 
1918 trombone and the drums aid pi that was” contre m7 to the 
harmonye But this was followed by an influx of ja zz instrumengss 
in this country - drums, Swannee whistles, and the like. Then the 
price fell from unnder their feet Tea for playing; hot tne 
Capitalism price of instruments). Naturally capitalism wants all it can get 
Pac. and it fell. down to from anything from 7/6 to 2/6 for a night. We 
have tried several times to organise them. Only about 6 weeks 
ago we had a special meetings of dance maaivians in the city. We 
told= them that we were the Musicians’ Union and should be able to 
govern the prices. Yell the first thing that they said was "what 
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Any ordinary dance floor today - in my opinion - 18 common. A cert 
CON in type o° Young peeple has found it oute The Grafton used to be 
Qs 5-"O-I5/= nighte Now - nan so for I/- - for Od even. : 
knowLed ze 
AZZ As regards stralght music I am an authority, put I'm atraid not 4s 
S68 regards jazze Personally I think it is as dead as mutton (ice. jaz2) 

as far as a commercial undertaking 

hen I was a musician Z usec to have half a hundredweight of music 

We 

elivered every week and used to thr w another half away. No 

i SEE ORR SE trues geil, Geren R ig ge. A S gheen ati deans site aye a Re 0 te ae m wa . i oe eee . a 
ids non wLoeyY PAavy JagaZ il VAPLeuys YOu wiilfind that half OL 10 18 S32 Ou 
Pn interpolated. Thatshows that it (jazz) is deade Jack Hylton, Jack bla 
D%0 vne, Ambrose are gone. At the theatre where I work now 1f you pu 

on Jack Payne today he ould be a failureg It .s the same with tr 

those artists from the BBC who go on the d@tage generally fail. ple 

I saw Claude Dampie et the bird at the theatre hwere I work - th [| 

Pavilion. It is the same with bands too. I'm zlad to see the baxk 

of 1t. maybe I'm spe-king vondicitvely ; 

“‘t]11 tell you something. In I920 the ee int hiced. int 

tit teit you something. In [¥cQ the banjo was introduced, 1nto ) 

straight orchestras. Now at what I'm going to say I don't cre if | 

you do take offence. I have even geopardised my own job with | 

saying these things. I was born a trade unionist and I have fought | 


all my life. Vell 
&@ banjoe He 
right down at ¢) 
around and I 


and irombonse the 


; “ER Be . fe 
nan came dcown t see 


e a receipt for £86. 
asked me if I coul 


Set od for it. 
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are another ramp from America. 


He had 7e8- 
was starving. 
seii it for ham. 


me here. 
He 
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You see 
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the capltalist has to make his profit. 


ae | 


. |}Cost of Smimpets - English ones - a fw year rs cost ebout £14-I16. Buese 
‘instrumentehers - American - now cost £40. The bifeest ramp is saxese 
: 1 ya Tne Lnotroduction of agents is another ramp. ley are satellites.A 
we uestion was asied in Parliament. It annears that the "millio 5 of 
e 


Ag ents yards of Giotn ° L that the: i neec. for the i1e' f aT) Ty wer 


and-d over to 


‘ d | agents. Now what they wanted to know was why the government had n 
thes sai not given the orders direct to the mills. 

) Now I nave to acmit ad an observor of the business, if you lixe to 
- , put it that way, that th f ti 
») 


e Majority of these avzents are dews.of the 
Jewish element. I can't understand why people engage banc through 

agents wien I have a listhere of 3°78 musici to erand 
ef. | operae We do it free. Agents would want a percentage. And they don 
know B from a bulb pot. 
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ad 
nd they are weeding out the osd stuff. 
North You will find that all the landers of the London orchestras ~ 
* eounury esocclally the brass - are elther La nes or Yorkshire. They have 
olavers had the foundation of their career 1OwWM MineS, ~-St.itildas, Cross- 
ee 
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u field, Black Dyle. Even in the army the corner men are mostly from 
Straight te N. countrye : 
Ole S And yet they can't get gooe music supported. The Philharmonic is 
Bh | run at a lees. The Nalle is run at a loss. 
: Commerc .ally jazz was a success to the proverbial few, butit has 
cracked Upe America is on the wang. As for the organ - well it ! 
has been aptly called the groan box. The most diabolical thing eve 
. invemted. Straight music has come right through. 
: Salaries are going up (ie for straight musicians). Straith t mus- 
> | icoans can't be found even for the theatre. 
e-- The war baby of 20 ers ago - I ai not concere& with the nervous 
| effects of the war, ae doesn't bother me - well you can ever g 
le § set the youngebtrs to tudy. Nearly everyone wart ts thelr son to 
Dlay the Violin. or. the neon fi Now the result is that you can gev 
1 piano olsyers 10 a penny and only about I fiddle phever in a 100 
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makes goode The motuers and fathers look at the picture in black 
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and white and never study the colours. They could nev er poct-= me 
ure their Johnny behind a trumpe t or tromovne. That would be too | »¥ 
common. “t is the same with work. They want their sons to work in ai 
an office. I t would never do for them to be Dri akl aesa or work 

in factoriese Oh noe So it is in t e band. The brass 1s the 
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One can safely say that all the 
trade unions in this country have 
a common policy that finds an 
echo in the work of the Musicians’ | 
Union. This programme resolves 
itself into a campaign for higher 
wages, less hours and more work 
for our unemployed, and though 
we have to find our own particular 
‘methods of approach and do not 
a t those-of other trade unions 

illy nilly, at the same time there 
je one or two fundamentals that 
we have to observe if success is to 
come our way. 

First 1 we must make our- 
selves. familiar with the largest 

; oyers of musicians, the finan- 

I position of these individuals, 

iat ap pay and whether our 

nion _ very ae 
ut Bl 


” bickerit 


cians. 


: _ et of 

e me! thiétnselves, inet 

epenublos, jealous per- 

eal 5 of which are very 

beneficial 3 employers, and it is 

in situations like this that the 

employers continue the old custom 

of “Divide and Rule,” a tactic 

which our own particular em- 
ployers are not slow to adopt. 


It is true that in our profession | : 
=> have many small so-called ee 


employers, 


that 
_ srmarives, Bt 


I use the term in its files 
sense, namely, the. person o 

persons who use. their Wealth 
for the employment of labour, 


the results of such’ labour ‘to. 


be financially large enough, not 
only to pay for the labourer’s: hire, 
but after all other expenses in- 
curred in the particular industry 
have been met, there is enough 
over and above this to allow the 
employer his. subsistence (which 
we imagine is on a higher level 
than the employee’s) and eée 
money to repeat the aie : nce. 
And I maintain that this ty@ 
person is a much more formig@abh 


the leader of the “8 e 4 
Swindlers.” Not that these pec 
can be left alone, but any ads 
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have its re 
smaller fry. 


And it is just here that many 
members of the Musicians’ Union 
make their point of departure from 
a routine that has been in exist- 
ence since the Tolpuddle Martyrs. 
That is, that in campaigning for the 
Union, ‘emphasis must be laid upon 
the « a tes be ad aid us in. 
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times ae have not yet weighed up 
the position as it confronts us 
to-day. 

The....entertainment world. can 
and must pay musicians a far bet- 
ter wage than is done at present, 


because we are employees helping 


the employer to continue to act as 
an employer at our expense. This 
fact is overlooked, and an opinion 
is sometimes heard that we 
(musicians) are really not neces- 
sary. Do not believe it! Musicians 
are very necessary to entertain- 
ment producers and are an item in 
the “expenses,” in which one also 


ganic | finds the salaries of the stars, stag 
proposition than “ Al Bolon Rs: or 


ete. 


We are an essential unit 
plays its own pa ewes role~ 
es" ving employérs . tome aise 


a3 


selve: 


If that is the positfies? ae. are a wre 


we doing to, at least, relieve these 
oloyers of some of. their profit 
ich, according to the brief 
analysis above, is derived from our 


professional labour? 
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seven years! (I am really afraid to 
mention what.these few shillings 
mean with regard to the cost of 
living, as Mr. H. Evans might reply 
next month to the effect that his 
particular brand of hide suite has 
not suffered from any noticeable 
shortage of cows, or is it bulls?) 


In the cinemas the position is not 
much better. Our agreement with 
the employers terminates in Sep- 
tember (if desired). Here again 
can we deny that it is possible to 
obtain an agreement that will 
benefit us a litte better financially? 
But where is the campaign? The 
branch meetings should be crowded 
out with the cinema musicians, and 
flooded -with resolutions that are 


—-putante effect. 2 4 


In both the spheres mentioned 
(music-hall and cinema) more 
activity can be displayed. Not 
only when there is a resolution 
of “how much” can we get 
from the employer, but also 
resolutions that will lead us to the 
position of saying “We want this.” 
t is the easiest thing in the world 
to ask for better terms and condi- 
tions, but it is the realisation that 
these are the things we want 
which we find is most difficult to 
instil into the minds of our mem- 
bers. There is no cause for pessi- 
mism. Our members are to be 
found in some of the most profit- 
able sections of the entertainment 
world, and an attempt to draw in 
the non-unionists, stressing the 
fact that it is possible to better his 
lot by participating in and with 
the Union, is something we must 
always bear in mind. 


The recent statement in the Press 
ie the gréat Henry Hord intended 
pay his Workmen £2 a day 
(which is not. the same thing in 
this country) in an attempt to 
defeat the recent successful trade 
union drive shows certain simi- 
larities to the position in London 
when the biggest campaign for 
unionism amongst Lyons’ music- 
lans took place nearly two years 
ago. 

What is Ford’s object? Is it to 
show that he is not afraid or does 
not care for trade unionism? We 
can say definitely that the reverse 
is the truth. It is because the trade 
unions as a whole would have such 
an influence on the working condi- 
tions of Ford’s employees that he 
is prepared to make some advance 
now to divert the minds of his 
employees, so as to be able to deal 
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with them more easily when the 
trade union movement has sub- 
sided. 

When Lyons’ found that the 
membership of the Union was in- 
creasing in their establishments, 
they too gave increases to music- 
ians in the hope that they would 
neglect the Union ; unfortunately, 
they succeeded, and in this way 
put back the question of union 
recognition a little longer. 

And why did Lyons’ give the 
musicians a rise? Because they 
knew that should they acknow- 
ledge the Musicians’ Union, some 
of their profits would suffer in one 
form or another; and so they 
“divided and ruled,” but we would 
not likato say hgw much longer 
this situation will prevail. 

A word of advice to those 
musicians in Lyons’ who were able 
to join the Union for ten shillings, 
but did not pay a cent. afterwards. 
It is partly from your work that 
the firm are able to make over 
£1,000,000 a year profit. It lies in 
your power also to obtain those 
demands (which are much smaller 
than a million pounds) and which 
when first put forward induced the 
firm to acknowledge the existence 
of the Musicians’ Union. 

The work of the Union had to be 
particularised thus in order to 
make clearer the position, but this 
does not mean that only those 
musicians in one of the categories 
named above should not partici- 
pate in the work of the others. We 
have to take a lesson from the 
employers and not divide our 
forces. What would a branch meet- 
ing look like if only 25 per cent. 
from each section of the profession 
We: would have 
innumerable arguments and dis- 
cussions, but we would also thrash 
out a policy that would bring into 
action all the latent feeling that I, 
for one, am convinced lies dormant, 
but would respond if shown how. 
The busmen do it, the miners do 
it, the engineers do it, so why not 
us? Surely we do not have to 
wait till we reach that stage of 
desperation that has ever been the 
lot of these trade unionists before 
We organise and go forward for 
what is rightly ours ? 

_ Our line and policy is clear ; it 
is:— 


ORGANISATION! 
MULTIPLICATION! ! 
REALISATION!!! 
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SYNCHRONISING 


LONDON DISTRICT 
BRANCH DECISIONS 


FARES FOR FILM WOM#t 


On 13th April, 1937, a General 
Meeting decided as follows: 
Members mugg claim fares for 
all Film Workgutside a 12-mile 
radius from 1s Cross. 
Ks 


< 


OVERTIME ON 
SESSIONS. 


Such overtime, which is not to 
exceed 1 hour, is chargeable pro 
rata to Session Rates. 

If this period of overtime is ex- 


ceeded, an extra fulléSession Rate# é 


must be charged. 


° ° * 
o,0 9 o° 


GRAMOPHONE SESSIONS. 


No overtime is permitted on 
Gramophone Sessions; after three 
consecutive hours a new Session 
commences and an extra Session 
fee becomes payable. 


REHEARSALS FOR 
GRAMOPHONE RECORDING. 


Members are forbidden to accept 
less than Session Rates for any 
Gramophone Recording Rehearsal, 


V1Z.:— 
Symphonic or Operagae : 
Orchestras: 

TPGOr oS es ee ck. Re ee 
PPEIICIOEEE goo ie as > 8.9 
2nd Principals... ... ... 1.17 ° 6 
Rank and File ..; ... ... je ee 

Other than Symphonic or 

Operatic Orchestras: 

‘tear £212 § 
Ree re ke acs js a Agee 
0 


Rank: and File ... ... ... | os 


REHEARSALS FOR FILM 
. RECORDING. 


Members are forbidden to accept 
less than £2 for-each Film Record- 


-ing Rehearsal up to three hours; 


this is the synchronising rate 
wien appears in the Branch Price 
ist. 

This instruction cancels any con- 
cession that may have been 
granted in the past. | 

The London District Branch 
with any member who fails to 
observe these decisions. | 
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THE COLD OR COOL 


CHISEL AND SOME OF ITS MANY MISUSES 


By H. FRANCIS. 


———, 


I do not think that any of you | 


will have great difficulty in recog- 
nising the types referred to in my 
article this month, and no doubt 
many of you will wonder why lI 
am going to the trouble of telling 
you something of which you are 
already well aware. I will explain 
my reason for doing so in a later 
paragraph. 

The particular misuse, applied 
to the much abused instrument « 
carpentry to which I refer, is, 
when it is in the hands of the 
middleman, booker, go-between, 
tout or what-have-you? 


. « Thiseman’ s~not- an. authorised 


agent. He usually engages musi- 
cians for some well-known band 
leader and although he is invari- 
ably paid extra for his trouble, if 
any, proceeds to chisel off approx!- 
mately one-fifth of the musician’s 
fee when he pays him. This is 
slightly above the usual ten per 
cent., or at least it was when | 
went to school, and of course, as 
I have already mentioned, our 
friend with the chisel is not 
authorised to deduct even one per 
cent. according to Law. 

For the sake of simplicity we 
will refer to the band leader as A, 
the go-between as B, and the musi- 
cian as C, 

A agrees to supply a band for 
some function in the West-end of 
London:~ Let us assume that he 
charges at the rate of three pounds 
upwards per man. He next in- 
forms B that he will want so many 
musicians at two pounds ten shil- 
lings per man. B will, most pro- 
bably paid a fiver.for~ his 


this? Oh, no! He draws the money 
after the engagement and pays C 
a couple of pounds. In a band of 
say ten, this would bring his own 
fee up to ten pounds, which is 
pretty good, considering as is 
usually the case, he is a darned 
awiul performer himself, that is, 
on a musical instrument. i 
Now, as I have already said, I 
am well aware that the foregoing 
is not news to the majority of my 
readers, or even to ge | of the 
M.U. band leaders, for whom it is 
cekeng ei intended, and some of 
hese latter gentlemen may think, 
“Well, what has all this to do 
with us? If the musicians care to 
stand for it they are the biggest 
mugs.” So it is at this point that 


ret Ps is he satisfied with’ 


I will endeavour to explain how 
they, the leaders, are affected by 
this racket. 

I must 
another type. 

As a result of one or two 
mediocre broadcasts he is con- 
sidered by the public, in their 
usual big-hearted (?) fashion, to 
be good. After all, if you Broad- 
cast, you must be good! or must 


now introduce yet 


of | you? 


Consequently, our latest friend, 
whom I am tempted to call A flat 
or A minor, but to keep things 
simple will refer to as D, is in the 
market for engagements with his 
band, but credulous as the public 
are, they will not accept him as 
having quite the same standing as 
our old friend A, because, whereas 
the latter is on the “ air ” regularly 
every week, D has probably only 
broadcast about twice in the past 
eighteen months. So when D 
quotes for a “ gig” he finds, that to 
compete with A he has got to 
undercut, or let the job go to a 
bigger name. He does not “ make 
any bones” about it, he undercuts, 
and how! 

Now, this is where the first part 
of my article affects friend A. He 
may think that if D undercuts him, 
it will be bound to tell on the 
quality of the band, and in conse- 
quence, the work will eventually 
revert back to him, but nothing is 
further from the truth. 

D proceeds to quote at about two 
pounds ten shillings per man, 
which is the amount that A actu- 
ally pays, but D can still offer his 
musicians two pounds, which is 
thé. 4mount that A’s fthusicians 
actually received from B. 

What is the result, when the 
whole whole affair is summed up? 
It is simply this. 

Through the nefarious practices 
of B, or chiseler No. 1; D. or 
chiseler No. 2, is able to supply a 
band with usually the identical 
musicians for its personnel who 
are engaged by B for A’s band. 
Consequently, Joe Public gets the 
same band for a_ considerably 
lower price. You cannot blame 
C. He might just as well play 
for two pounds for D, as for 
A, but if the latter dispensed 
with the doubtful services of B 
things would be _ considerably 
altered. | ? 

In the first place, A would have 


-_ 


: 


preference over D for C’s services, 
the advantage of which, would 
soon show itself, when the people 
engaging the bands noticed that 
C’s face no longer appeared within 
the ranks of D’s band. 

I am well aware of the fact that, 
Joe Public is musically, sadly 
ignorant, but if you settle down to 
a steady and patient argument you 
can sometimes convince him that 
one band is better than another, 
but you will never convince him 
that A’s band is better than D’s, if 
he sees the same faces in both out- 
fits every time! 

My reason for writing this 
article, is*partly dué@ to th® num-« 
ber of complaints I have heard 
from clear-sighted musicians who 
work for and see the danger to the 
profession of men like B, and 
partly to the fact that several well- 
known and established leaders 
have already been compelled to 
reduce their rates, through the 
efforts of men like D. — 

In conclusion may I stress how 
sincerely I hope this falls into the 
hands of the right people. These 
are the band leaders who are 
slowly crippling their own connec- 
tions through allowing men like B 
to do their booking. 

No doubt, pressure of business 
makes it difficult for them to 
handle all their own affairs, but if 
things carry on as at present, they 
will soon have no pressure of busi- 
ness to contend with! 

My particular ideal at the 
moment, would be for this article 
to be passed around at the next 
conference of the Dance Band 
Leaders’ Ass@ciationa as I. know 
that there are members of this 
organisation who will appreciate 
the seriousness of the situation as 
set out above, but perhaps this is 
too much of an ideal? 

Apart from the general depres- 
sion under which this country is 
at present labouring, the trouble 
with our profession is, that it is 
overburdened with too many para- 
sites who are in it to get every 
penny out of it by every unscrupu- 
lous method possible. 

They do not care what harm 
comes to it through their efforts, 
their one aim is to get out of it 
just as soon as they have made 
their pile. In this respect they re- 
mind one very much of the blood- 
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REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 


15th to 17th March, 1937. 


E.C. Officers Elected for 1937.— 
Chairman, Mr. C. Hoskins; Vice- 
Chairman, Mr. L. L. Key; Sub-E.C. 
The Chairman; Mr. H. Willoughby 
and Mr. G. C. Hillyard. 

Chartered Accountants’ Report 
for 1936.—The membership of the 
Union shows a decrease of 289 com- 
pared with an increase of 208 in 
1935, and the membership at the 
end of December, 1936, was 6,741. 

Contributions increased by £665 
compared with a decrease of £439 
in 1935. The average contribution 
per member for the year was 18s. 
lid. against 16s. 3d. in 1935. 

The excess of Income over Ex- 


penditure was £67 compared with |, 


a deficiency of £414 in 1935, and it 
should be noted that this is the first 
time the funds of the Union have 
increased since 1928. 

Subsidiary Funds’ Controlled 
}Directly by the Executive Com- 
¢ mittee.-—The following reports 
were approved:— 


MUSICIANS’ UNION BENEVOLENT 
FU 


Income ... ... fin. 8 8 
Expenditure ... ... ... 5 0 0 
ORG ae ae 8 
M.U. INSTRUMENT INSURANCE 
FUND. 
[nie oe tas 
Expenditure ... ... ... 213 0 
Peers Ck a Bae ae: 8 
M. U. CONVALESCENT HOMES 
FUND. 
DO a a SR as in sk a 
Expenditure ... ... ... a Ye 
MOIBIICE 63. «ci ce. S000 -2 2 


Legal Charges for Six Months 
ended 3lst December, 1936.— 
General Office, £44 18s. 0d. Lon- 
don District Branch, £106 18s. 2d. 
These accounts were passed for 
payment. A 4 

Secretary-Organiser for Scot- 
land.—The E.C. decided to appoint 
a permanent official who will act 
as Secretary of the Glasgow 
Branch of the Union and as an 
organiser when required. Scottish 
Branches were invited to send 
nominations for this position to 
the E.C. | : 

Scottish Trades Union Congress. 
—Mr. J. D. MacBean appointed 
delegate and the following resolu- 
tion approved for the Agenda:— 


“ That this Congress protests at the 
action of the Government in allowing 
the continuance of the policy of allow- 
ing Service Bands to accept civilian en- 
gagements whilst so many Musicians’ 
Union members are unemployed, and 
urges upon Labour representatives on 
local authorities who have the engag- 


i 


| 


ing of bands, to do all in their power 
to stop competition with the unem- 
ployed by excluding Service Bands 
from engagements under their con- 
trol.” 


Halle Orchestra Rehearsals.— 
The following terms as agreed be- 
tween the Halle Society Com- 
mittee; Mr. B. Newton-Brooke and 
the General Secretary were en- 
dorsed :— 


(1) Rehearsal of three hours’ dura- 
tion to be included in concert fee. 
(2) Extra time following immediately 
after rehearsal of three hours to 
be paid for at the rate of 1-6th 
of fee per hour or part of an 
hour. 
Interval equivalent of not less 
tha five minutes per hour to be 
allowed and counted as rehearsal 


(3) 


time. 

The fees for this engagement are:— 
PU ky cs, cin Re Se 
2nd Principals ... ps ay Oe 
ROMe- ONG Mle wi. 6s sss  -eY 


and half concert fees are payable for 
each extra rehearsal. 

Rehearsals for Gramophone Re- 
cording and for Film Recording.— 
The General Secretary reported 
he had stipulated, in reply to cer- 
tain enquiries, that the i, for re- 
hearsals should be similar to those 


| chargeable for the actual Sessions. 


The E.C. recommended the London 


District Branch Committee to 
adopt these rates. 
Casual Studio Performances 


which are Televised.—This is a new 
type of engagement, and although 
so far few have been performed, 
there is every indication the num- 
ber will be increased as the Tele- 
vision Service develops. The E.C. 
resolved that the rates shall be:— 
Per 
; Bis Musician. 
One attendance not to exceed 
3 consecutive hours ... ... 
Two attendances on the same 
day, not to exceed 3 conse- 
cutive hours each £5 5 0 
Menfbers dare ‘instructed to 
observe these rates. 


B.B.C. Midland Orchestra and 
Payment for Deputies—In 1936 


it was agreed between the B.B.C.. 


and the M.U. that musicians en- 
gaged as deputies for this Orches- 
tra should be paid as follows:— 


Rank and 
File. 2nd Wind. 
Payment per hour 
whether -perform- : 
ance or rehearsal 7s. 6d. 8s. Od. 
No attendance to 


count as less than 
four hours’ with 
a consequent pay- 


ment of ., £110 0 £112 0 


Recently the B.B.C. informed the 
Union that they held themselves 
free to arrange a two hour re- 
hearsal on one day and the per- 
formance and one hour rehearsal 
on the actual day, the whole to be 
considered as one attendance. To 
this the G.S. refused to agree and 
suggested the following to replace 
the 1936 agreement:— 


Rank and 
File. 

Minimum payment 
for concert and one 
rehearsal, not to 
exceed 4 hours in 
all, to be held on 
same Gay ... ...°... 


Additional rehearsal, 
not to exceed 3 
hours, terminating 
not later than 6 
A, BRS ee Seaaee 


Additional rehearsal, 
not to exceed 3 
hours, terminating 
later than 6 p.m. 


Overtime pro rata 
for each additional 
hour or part 
BUOTOO! 4. a 


2nd Wind. 


£1.10 0 £112 Q , 


10s. 0d. 10s. 0d. 


15s.0d. 15s. 0d, 


These terms were agreed by the 
B.B.C. and endorsed by the E.C. — 


SEASON ENGAGEMENTS. 
(Reports). 

Bognor Regis.—Principals, £6; Others, 
£5 5s., 33 hours per week. 

Weston-Super-Mare.—The Orchestra at 
Weston-Super-Mare would be en- 
tirely Union. Minimum £5 10s. 

Colwyn Bay.—Minimum £6 for 30 hours 
per week. 

Scarborough Spa.—Soloists, £7 10s.; 
lst Wind and Strings, £6 10s.; 2nd 
Wind and Strings, £6; Others £5 
15s.; 30 hours per week. 


Llandudno.—Minimum, £5 15s.; 30 
hours per week. | ¢ i 
Bridlington.—Princes Parade, Mini- 


mum, £6; 314 hours per week. 


Douglas (I.0.M.).—Terms for Gaiety 
Theatre. Coliseum; and Derby 
Castle Opera House, to be as last 
season. Union men only agreed. 

Biackpool—Vitctoria Pier—G. S. re- 
ported that the Secretary, Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Federation of 
Trades Councils had asked the 
Blackpool Trades Council to sup- 
port the Union demand for Union 
terms for Orchestra to be em- 
ployed for 1937 Season. 


Blackpool—Opera House.—Question of 
Union terms and Union men only 
arranged with the Management by 
Mr. G. E. Goddard. 


Rhyl. —No reply. to the G.S.’s last letter 
in regard to the payment of Union 
rates had been received. It was . 
decided to refer the matter to the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Federa- 
tion of Trades Councils for their 
support. 7 | 
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Buxton.—Terms for 1937 Season had 
been settled. The engagement is 
for six days per wéek of 29 hours, 
and terms being offered are not less 
than those paid last year, which 
were, Leader, £7 10s.; lsts, £6 10s.; 
2nds, £5 15s. per week. 


Harrogate.—The G.S. reported that he 
had instructed Mr Brooke to see 
the M.D., Harrogate Municipal 
Orchestra regarding members of 
the Union being employed for this 
engagement. 


Dance. Band Directors’ Associa- 
tion—Mr. A. M. Wall, Honorary 
Secretary of the Association had 
been asked whether any progress 
had been made in regard to a 
working agreement between the 
Association and the M.U. He re- 
plied that at the moment they had 
not got past the stage of negotia- 
tidh with the B.B.C. and he assured 
the E.C. the members of the above 
Association are anxious to arrive 
at amicable understandings with 
the Musicians’ Union. He also 
assured the E.C. that they would 
be consulted before there is any 
extension of negotiations by the 
Association. 


Affiliation to Labour Research 
Department.—The London District 
Branch Committee recommended 
the Union should be affiliated and 
it was decided to adopt this recom- 
mendation provided the Annual 
fee did not exceed Two Pounds. 


Lancashire and Cheshire Federa- 
tion of Trades Councils.—This body 
naving assisted the Union on many 
occasions to further the interests 
of musicians, the E.C. donated £5 
to the funds of the Federation. 


Other Matters—The E.C. also 
considered and decided many other 
questions. Some of these are still 
being negotiated with employers 
and the results willbe. published 
in due course; other questions con- 
cerned individual Branches, the 
Secretaries of which have been 
ea of the decisions of the 


F. DAMBMAN, 
General Secretary. 
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sucking leech, that rolls off his 
victim when its own belly is full 
to bursting point. 


It is distressing to think that 


there are still musicians about 
who really believe that it is 


| one, so 1 am told. 
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THE CONTRIBUTORY PENSIONS BILL 
ny kind permission of the National | Not until that step has been 


Federation of Professional Workers, 
has a bearing on Unemployment 
Insurance.—EDITOR. 


Without attempting—at this 
early date—any detailed survey or 
criticism of the Government’s Con- 
tributory Pensions Bill, it may be 
said at once that the benefits 
offered in it to entrants in the 
initial year, for the flat rate of 
ls. 3d. for men and 6d. for women, 
in weekly contributions for all 
ages up to 55, announce their own 
attractiveness (especially of course 
for the older entrants), and should 
ensure a sweeping acceptance. 
This is likely to be particularly so 
amiong the shopkeepers and self- 
employing persons, for whom it 
appears to be primarily designed. 

From the point of view, how- 
ever, of the salaried workers, their 
readiness to accept the immediate 
and valuable benefits offered to 
them in the Bill will not be 
allowed to obscure an important 
and serious criticism. In the view 
of the N.F.P.W., the Bill is tack- 
ling the pensions problem in a 
partial and undesirable way— 
undesirable because partial—and in 
a manner which may _ prove 
destructive to a larger and more | 
important reform. 

The nation is looking for a proper 
and orderly development of our 
national system of Social Insur- 
ance. Both Unemployment Insur- 
ance and Health and Pensions 
Insurance had a non-manual Salary 
Limit of £160 a year in their early 
years. This in time was raised to 
£250 a year. And now in logical 
order we are awaiting the next 
upward revision. If the guidance 
of the Unemployment Insurance 
Statutory Committee is to be 
accepted, that next step should 
bring with it the extension of 
Unemployment Insurance so as to 
bring in all those non-manual 
workers earning £250-£400 a year. 
And, in the normal course of 
events, it would be the natural and 
inevitable demand of the organisa- 
tion catering for such workers that 
a parallel extension should take 
place sooner or later in the Health 
and Pensions Insurance. That 
extension, it must be clearly real- 
ised, would and should be the 
extension of the existing compul- 
sory National Health Insurance, so 
as to include all non - manual 


taken should the Government have 
even considered the desirability of 
a supplementary Voluntary Bill of 
the type now before the House of 
Commons (even if voluntary 
schemes at a vast cost, and for 
particular sections only, should be 
considered at all). 


What is therefore to be feared is 
that the Government’s Bill is not 
a supplementary measure pure and 
simple, but is a substitute for that 
true and proper and _ essential 
extension of the compulsory N.H.I. 
Service already mentioned. In a 
word, we fear that it is in reality 


Salaried workers are concerned. 


This becomes especially evident 
when attention is directed to the 
dangerous and irrational sex differ- 
entiation that is here introduced 
for the first time in Social Insur- 
ance. To salaried women the Bill 
actually offers nothing at all. 


One important effect of the prior 
raising of the non-manual Salary 
Limit in compulsory Health Insur- 
ance, so strongly desired by the 
National Federation of Professional 
Workers, should be emphasised. It 
would retain within the range of 
Health and Pensions Insurance an 
overwhelming percentage of the 
salaried workers who would other- 
wise qualify (under the present 
salary limit) for inclusion in the 
new Bill. That is as it should be. 
The present Bill would then be 
more limited in scope, but more 
fittingly supplementary to the 
National scheme of Health and 
Pensions Insurance. 


in Parliament to the new Bill, 
organised non-manual workers will 
continue to press for the logical 
expansion of both Unemployment 
Insurance and Health and Pensions 


| Insurance, up to the higher salary 


limit of £500 a year, as advocated 
for some years by the National 
Federation of Professional Workers 
and certainly, in default thereof, 
up to the compromise limit of £400 
a year, as recommended by the 
U.LS.C. last year. 


nises the need of such worke 
protection provided by Social Ins athe 
Let us urge and press upon them 
"essen ttal rtance of providin g. 
TENG and a, Wa a} 


_ workers earning up to £400 a year. : 


a side-tracking measure, as far as 


. Therefore, whatever may happen ™ 


The Government, in this ‘Bill, oe | 


>~ & 
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MUSICIANS WITHOUT WOE—IN GREAT BRITAIN OR WHERE? 


By C. BOHM. 


The article by H. Evans in the 
April Report entitled, “Not So 
Much Woe,” may have the result of 
causing a great amount of discus- 
sion among musicians. But, unless 
some of the statements and infer- 
ences are contradicted in print, 
some musicians will consider that 
all that is to be said on the subject 
has now been said—and said by Mr. 
Evans. | 

In his article (which was in the 
nature of a refutation of one by 
J. Dearlove entitled, ‘“ Wages, the 
Cost of Living and Rearmament ’”’) 


-he makes many statements that 


require contradiction, and so many 
false inferences that it would re- 
quire a series of articles to refute 
them, if it was thought that they 
were to be taken seriously by any 
great number of musicians. 

We know that similar “ideas” to 
those of H. Evans are held by 
some musicians and also by some 
sections of the general public. The 
public is used to having these ideas 
foisted upon it by the extreme jingo 
propaganda methods of the press, 
as represented in the “ Daily Mail,” 
etc., and is generally able to coun- 
teract its effect, but up till now the 
“ Report’ has not been used for 
disseminating these ideas amongst 
musicians! Therefore, while not 
attempting to contradict the whole 
of H. Evans’ statements, I wish to 
make a contrast of reasons and 
ideas, in opposition to the reaction- 
ary method of “anything but 
reason.” 

H. Evans deals with the interna- 
tional situation and compares the 
attitude of the Soviet Government 
and the National Government as 
regards rearmament. I prefer to 
deal with the musician in relation 
to his respective Government in 
each country first. Then, secondly, 
to consider which foreign policy 
pursued by each Government is 
better for the musicians who come 
under their respective control. 

As I have worked in the Soviet 
Union as a musician, in Moscow and 
Leningrad, for six months (May to 
November, 1935), I may be able to 
give some idea of how the Soviet 


| 


arrange an interview with Com- 
rade Paskovski, Secretary to the 
Art-Workers’ Union, at the Palace 
of Labour. The interpreter arrived 
at the New Moscow Hotel one 
morning, and put herself at my (or 
should I say our) service, as my 
companion and witness to this 
interview is Alec Mitchell, a fellow 
member of the London District 
Committee. 

We were welcomed at the offices 
of the Union and were introduced 
to a lady, whose name I don’t 
remember, who was in charge of 
the foreign section of the Union. 
[NoTe—The Palace of Labour is com- 

parable to our Transport House, but 

is far larger and far more important 
in relation to Soviet affairs than 

Transport House or the Trades 

Union Congress is to British affairs. | 

Comrade Paskovski was engaged, 
but would see us in a few moments; 
in the meantime she would be 
pleased to answer any general 
questions we wished, -said the 
foreign department secretary. 

I will give the interview in ques- 
tion and answer form as it took 
place, as I have the notes and 
manuscript still. 

Q@—What is the Art-Workers’ 
Union, and how many members are 
there in it? | | 

A.—The Art-Workers’ Union is 
composed of musicians, singers, 
actors, composers, artists and 
designers. The subscription was 
1 per cent. of the member’s salary. 
The present membership was over 
100,000 and was growing rapidly, as 
the field for these artistes - and 
musicians was expanding rapidly; 
in fact, they were short of all kinds 
of art workers. 

Q.—Is membership of the Union 
compulsory, and what are the 
benefits of the Union? 

A.—Membership is not compul- 
sory, but members do try and 
organise non-members, because the 
greater the number of unionists the 
longer and greater the scope of 
benefits the Union can give. The 
Union pays from 60 per cent to 100 
per cent. sick and vacation allow- 
ance to its members; pensions after 
a certain age or in the case of total 
or partial incapacity, and in all 
cases after 30 years’ membership, 
a life pension. The Union possesses 


‘clubs for its members in the cities 


‘| and rest ho 
| them, 


es, Or as we know 


66 ao " oe 


ostels,” in the country for 


» short “holidays for members. 


Besides these, which are for 
social use, they have hospitals in 
conjunction with other professional 
organisations, sanatoria, conval- 
escent homes and holiday hostels 
on the Crimea Coast, which is the 
Riviera of the Soviet Union. 

(Paskovski, who had just arrived, 
apologised for being late, but said 
he had been on a Circuit visit and 
had only just arrived back and 
would be pleased to carry on the 
interview). 

Q.—Did all members go to these 
places (hostels, etc.) and were all 
members entitled to sick pay ?«- 

A.—Members and non-members 
were entitled to hospital treatment 
and priority went by the urgency 
of the case. Holidays at their 
hostels were by rota, but good 
members were voted a holiday at 
any special rest home for services 
rendered to the Union, profession 
and the country. The last natur- 
ally included the other two. Sick 
pay, holiday pay and pension were 
in addition to the usual State bene- 
fits which every Soviet worker 
was entitled to, in proportion to 
his or her earnings. It is not com- 
pulsory for members to retire on 
receipt of a pension. The usual 
principle is for the union to make 
up the wages of the old or infirm 
musician or vocalist to what they 
earned on an average over a num- 
ber of years, so that none need 
fear old age and growing incom- 
petency. 

@.—What atte the hours and con- 
ditions of a musician’s engage- 
wien: » aialen 

A.—Musicians work a 6-hour 
day. The spread-over is rarely 
more than seven and a half hours ; 
in no case more than eight hours 
in hotels and restaurants ; quarter 
of an hour in each hour is interval 
off the stand and playing time 
is divided between equal periods of 
rest and play, though the leader is 
allowed to use his discretion. Five 
free days are allowed in a month, 
and in common with other profes- 
sions, musicians have from four to 
six weeks holiday each year, with 
the usual State allowance and 
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commission. Each union sends 
delegates to this commission, and 
in conjunction with experts from 
the Trusts and Banks, wages are 
assessed on a managed currency 
basis on prices ranging over the 
last period. The tendency is for 


wages to rise slightly and prices 


to fall, as goods and food pro- 
duction increases Owing to im- 
provement in the technique of 
the workers in the fields and fac- 
tories. The musician is not an 
actual producer, but as the people 
become more efficient in industry 
and more cultured and educated 
they demand a higher standard of 
performance from the musician and 
artiste, which they give in return 
for improved material and social 


€ 


workers) have 

interest of the musician in industry 
becomes’ identical with the 
worker. | | 


Minimum wages are rarely paid 
to musicians, as the demand “is 
greater than the supply. The aver- 
age is 50 per cent. above standard 
rates, and quite a number of 
musicians do two engagements, 
hotel and opera, or restaurant and 
theatre, while dance musicians 
play interludes of twenty minutes 
three or four times a day in the 
cinema vestibules and in hotels at 
might. It is up to the individual 
how much work he does. 


necessary gm carn aly average wage 
aeasured WF Soviet’standards. 
Hope. s 


Q.—What would a musician do 


he thought he was entitled to 
more wages ? : 
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Two 
engagements are not compulsory or 


synonomous with the fact that he 
is playing music somewhere; a 
good performer is always being 
inundated with offers of engage- 
ments, the market being merely 
restricted to the supply . of 
musicians. 

Q—What are the chief functions 
of the Art Workers Union in the 
Soviet State, as surely they have 
no labour disputes ? 

A.—Of course the function of the 
Union is slightly different in the 
Soviet Union than its counterpart 
in other countries, but then the 
Soviet Government is different, 
retorted | Paskovski _ smilingly. 
Musicians and workers have to be 
protected from over-zealous execu- 
tants and officials at their place of 


ptural 


that some directors of placés 
like to: make the concerns. the 


ound to 


. 
we: 4 


run for the Trusts as. profitable : 
possible, partly 


honours and rewards that accrue 
to a successful director. 
unions in general keep a check on 
this and see that the directors and 
officials don’t show these profits at 
the expense of the worker or 
musician, but because of efficient 
organisation. The unions also help 
to make concerns more profitable, 
when they think a place (which 
may be a music-hall, theatre or 
park of culture or rest) is not being 
run as well as it might be, and 
therefore is not able to pay its, 
workers or musicians as well as 
might be: expected, and is also not 
giving public satisfaction. The trade 
unions hold enquiries on their own, 
suggest remedies. and, in certain 
cases, press for the dismissal of 


_| directors and officials at the Court 
of appearing as defendants solely 


of the workers’ and musicians’ 


rights, they take on the role of 
protectors of the public and con- 
sumers. Of course there are no 
strikes, as the people, whether they 
be musicians or industrial workers, 
eannot strike against themselves, 
nor can one section of industry or 


“profession withdraw its service and 
‘penalise the public good, because | 


it has not taken. the trouble. to 
organise itself to its own good, The 
people of the Soviet Union are the 


}-owners of the Soviet Union and all 
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and partly, maybe, because of the 


The trade | 


The trade unions are part of the 
educational and cultural activities 
of the country. In combination 
with the Commissariat for Educa- 
tion they train instructors in folk 
dancing, music, art, painting, de- 
signing, etc. They also arrange 
music and art festivals to pick out 
and encourage talent. Those of ex- 
ceptional ability are given grants 
and facilities for development. In 
some cases’ scholarships are 
awarded and relieve the possessors 
from the necessity of earning their 
living during the period of study. 
Thus a continual flow of talent is 
encouraged, and is entering the 
musical and arts profession with 
assured employment and he gen 


from the moment they begin to 
view, which lasted over tw 


hours, but I think it is @uite 
enough to give the musicians*in 


Britain an insight into organisation. 
in the U.S.S.R. as regards musicians © 
and their relations with the social‘: 


life and government of the country. 


I can vouch that the conditions | 


saw in practice confirmed what 
Was Said at the interview, as I was 
in daily contact with musicians and 
art workers. They all. took. the 
benefits and .organisation as a 
matter of course and were quite 
casual in their references to pro- 
cedure.. A few spoke English, 
French or German, and there was 
no language difficulty in the 


_ exchanging of ideas. 


Remember, I am not trying to 
make a comparison between British 
and Soviet musicians in a material 
sense, but in the relation of each to 
his own country and government. 
- In the U.S.S.R. the trade unions 

art of the local, State and 


aah. 
¥ t 
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as been nothing 
about money, as it is not possible 


there h 


| to give a practical and simple idea 


of the money system in the 
U.S.S.R:., as money is not the sole 
measure of wages in that country, 


and the internal currency and - 


prices have no relationship to:prices 
and currencies abroad. The sole 


method of comparison is as to 


whether the Soviet musician is 


“satisfied that he'is getting the best 


his country can provide and offer 
for his services. 
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MUSICIANS AND IMMIGRATION: THE NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


By FRANK LANE. 


The question of immigration by 


foreign artistes and musicians has 
long been a sore one. The urgent 
need for some form of protection 
is becoming more and more 
apparent every day. The strange 
anomaly by which foreign and 
colonial artistes and musicians 
obtain access to this country, 
already over-burdened with unem- 
ployment that exceeds in propor- 
tion that of any other country or 
dominion, is conflicting with the 
difficulties and obstacles that face 
the artiste or musician who ven- 
‘tures abroad from the Mother- 
countyy. 4 } \ 

The V.A.F. have seriously taken 
this question to task, and some 
spirited correspondence has 
appeared in the press. Mr. A. C. 
Astor, the well-known =e artist, 
writing in the “Daily Telegraph,” 
took up the cudgels on behalf of 
British variety artistes in no 
uncertain manner. . 

Now, no one will deny that pro- 
tection for the home market is a 
country’s first consideration, and 
rightly so, but as no one country 
possesses a monopoly in the world 
of entertainment, it is only fair to 


4] unquestionable 


expect equality of treatment—by 
Immigration Laws—if the “ex- 
change” of entertainment (in our 
case Bands) is to continue. 

The difficulty of musicians to 
obtain work in America is too 
well known to comment on here. 
In Canada, although admittance to 
the country is not so difficult, the 
musician in search of a job will 
find oe — e peoune a 
member of the Unign, but he musif, 
“frst wait ie months! (This = 
tion presents an opportunity to 
lean back luxuriously on the ill- 
gotten gains of Archer Street!). 

The Union of South Africa 
imposes a guarantee of £250 per 
person, to be deposited by music- 
ians wishing to stay in the country! 
A musician may go out and work 
there on a contract, but if he 
wishes to stay, on completion of 
that contract, even if other work is 
_ offered, he must find a guarantee 
' of £250 cash, or return immedi- 
ately, 
In view of the ease with which 
musicians from the Union of South 
Africa enter this country and find 


work in an already over-crowded 


market, the guarantee of £250 is 
an unfair imposition and calls for 
immediate adjustment. 

Already the question of the 
semi-professional is making itself 
felt in Johannesburgh and else- 
where, and the one _ legitimate 
excuse that the semi-professional 
can offer is “that there are not 
enough professionals to supply the 
demand.” | 

This is a state of affairs that 
should not exist anywhere, and 
can only be obviated by the intro- 
duction of fresh blood into the 
country, professional musicians of 

, alifications. 

Further, South Africa is at 
present the most prosperous coun- 
try in the world and is enjoying 
the biggest building boom ever 
experienced. Restaurants and 
theatres, clubs, ice-rinks and other 
homes of entertainment are 
springing up all over the Union, 
all calling for work from the land 
of music. | 

In view of the fact that at least 
three foreign bands were working 
in Johannesburgh till recently, it 
is difficult to see how local music- 
lans will cope with the demand 
that will shortly present itself. 

Negotiations are on foot where 
Suggestions are being placed 
before the Musicians’ Union and 
other authorities of South Africa, 
to modify the obstacles and to 
lower the guarantee of £250 to a 
more reasonable figure. It must 
not be forgotten that return tickets 
held by immigrants to that country 
are available for twelve mon hg by 
most shfpping firms and ensure the 
return of the unwanted or unsuc- 
cessful immigrant. 

“A return ticket, a sum of at 
least ten pounds, to be held by a 
bona-fide professional musician, 
who must be prepared to join, and 
observe, the rulings of the 
Musicians’ Union of South Africa,” 
(thus guarding against under- 
cutting) are amongst the sugges- 
tions that I have asked Jack 
Brickman (Sax and Vio.) now in 
South Africa, to recommend to the 
authorities. 

From our side we would do well 
also to negotiate officially through 
Union channels for our mutual 
benefits, failing which representa- 
tions must be made by forces 
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interested, to bring pressure to 
bear for the introduction of reci- 
procal measures. The interest of 
press is evidenced by the publica- 
tion of the following letter in the 
“Daily Telegraph” of March 16 
last: — 
FOREIGN ARTISTES. 


“The observations of A.-C. Astor, 
in reference to the influx of foreign 
artistes to the detriment of British 
talent are timely, and clearly indicate 
the necessity of some form: of Immi- 
gration Bill, such as other countries 
provide, for the protection of the 
home market. Such a Bill, covering 
penn Podge re Mam arpa is long 

rdue. ,; outhg Africa..a.. , 
bind that had Someta at the Exhi- 
bition had no option but to refuse a 
further nine months’ work in that 
country because the immigration 
authorities insisted on a guarantee of 
£250 pér person. Other countries, 
including our own Colonies, are simi- 
larly protected, but this country, 
which still has record unemployment 
for artistes and musicjans, continues 
ever to play the part of “open house.” 
—FRANK LANE, London, W. 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Union that he is quite satisfied as 
to his present position. 

Is he satisfied that the organisa- 
tion of the country internally is not 
going to spoil his prospects in the 
future? 

As it has been explained in the 
interview, industry anger are 
one. The great industrial achieve- 
ments of the first and second Five 
Years plans have assured musicians 
that conditions keep improving 
and that prices of goods and ser- 
vices are becoming more plentiful 
and. cheaper sfrom week to wé@ek, 
and that opportunities to earn 
increased wages while prices tend 
to become lower, have enabled 
musicians to enjoy what is prob- 
ably in some cases the highest 
standard of living the U.S.S.R. 
provides. 

On another occasion I hope to 
write on the Foreign Policy of the. 
USS.R. and how it 


> 


A tate : 


affects _ 


musicians among other people, and . 


also on the relation of musicians 
in Britain to the Government of 
the country; compare the foreign 
policies of the two governments 


and suggest which is the better’ 


policy that we as musicians should 
support or adopt, so as to achieve 
a greater amount of satisfaction 


| from our efforts as musicians. 
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Obs went to interview him as secretary of the Dance Band 
Directors! Association. 

Interview arranged for 4 pm. Obs arrived at nearly 4.10 
and Phillips out. Man aged c 65 answered door of office cum 
flat on 2nd floor of an old block of géfices at the Oxford St. 
end of Wardour St. 

Obs shown in sitting room where blazing fire (see HC report 
XXIII 15. of 27.6.39 for further details of room). 

Philli»ns arrived about 4.20 wi h another musician aged 
about. 30. Obs did not cateh name, 

P asked obs business and then fired away to obs Apyig7véy7x 
surpirse := 

"Now first, before we have any interview I must ask you a 
question. I saw Hugh on several occasions and took a fancy to 
him. He was a nice kid. Now in my position as secretary of the 
DBDA there are many things which I would not feel disposed to 
reveal. I became intimate with Hugh and told him things as an 
intimate. Now what is the pwition? Are you here to take back 
to your office all I say? Do you put down that Van Phillips 
started by saying that there are many things *e couldn't reveal 
about the DBDA?" 

Obs started to answer that he wamted details of the DBDA 
and itspost war activities and that it rested with P what he 


would say 


"That is not answering the question. Are you hear to put déwn 
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what I say?" 

Obs "Yes" 

“Well then, the interview is at an end" 

Obs "But surely there is plenty you could tell me? If I came 
here in the capacity of a newspaper reporter you would be able 
to make numerous statements." 

Phillips still appears aggressive. Obs cannot guess the reason 
because it is the first time he 1ad met him, Moreover the HC 
reports of interviews with him had been detailed, and P had 
assisted in such ways as lending the Crossman report to HC, etc. 
Recent scandal of JP Jack Payne resigning may have affected his 
attitude. 

ter a pause he starts talking, slowly. 

Well - this is old history - but war was decalred on Sept. 3rd. 
Everything in the entertainment business came to a complete stop. 
It was a complete and abrupt blackout for MézZ bands playing in 


hétéls, cinemas, theatres, music halls. There were a few exceptions 
like Lyon's Corner Houses, but they were only a few and do not 
alter the general nature of my statement, 


Two or three days after war started certain hotels started again 


and gradually places began to open up. All places where music 
was part of the service were taken up where they left off - with 
one emphatic difference. 

The difference was this. Employers in the first instance took 
it for granted, or pretended to take it for granted that the 
business was tottering and any prospects of changing it were 
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very slender indeed. They regarded it as essential that the bands 
be reduced in size and the musicians receive less pay. By a 

curious coincidence this reduction in wages was half pay in 

almost every case. The Savoy, Barclays, the Dorchester, Grosvenor 
House - all were coming to the band leaders and saying that the 
bands must be reduced by at least half, and the remaining musicians 
have their salaries reduced by 502%. 

Well we - the DSDA - were quite unable to cope with the attack 
on rates and Z#A#g conditions, as an association, for two reasons := 

In the first place we had never taken the primary step every 
TU ought to take to establish minimum rates. 

In the secon@ place the very innefficient and inadequate 
organisation of the DBDA. 

But the professional position was secured by the prompt and 
energetic action of the Musicians Union. It had an extremely 
exact aid efficient system of minimm rates and was able to enforce 
it with a strong membership, of 4-5000 in London. | 

One of the results of the whoke episode - if we can call that 
period such - was to demonstrate the strength of the MU the 
weakness of the DBDA. 

We have, in a series of 3 or 4 meetings of the executive 
committee discussed the possibilities of affiliation with the 
MU. An extraordinary general meeting has been called for Nov. 12th. : 
to put before the entire membership the issue. It is the earnest | 
hope of the more serious and thoughtful members of the DBDA, 
including all the most prominent leaders that by such an affiliat- 
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ion a closer working basis will be established very shortly. 
Well I think that is all you want isn't it? " 

Obs “How about the semi-pros? 
"Well they have been pretty well driven out of the business, 


through these emergency conditions. The semi-pro has not secured 


L¥e/ any resident or semi-permanent jobs. He has no tempppary 
engagements - gigs (if you are at all familiar with the work you 
will know what they are). There just aren't any." 

Obs "What effect has the curtailment of wrvadcasting had?" 

"Well that is perfectly obvious. The question answers itself. 
Whereas bef re there were 25 to 80 bands now only 1 band-leader 
has the opportunity of broadcasting - for a fortnight at a time. 
Presumably in peace time during the same fortnight 20 of our 
members would huve been on the air? 

Obs "And what is the DBDA attitude to that?" 

"There have been strong protests from ah# the bodies - Equity, 
the VAF, the Cohcert Artists Assoc., and so on. They are all 
against it" 

Obs "And you want to establish normal peace time conditions?" 

"Most decidedly." 

Obs “And what has happened to the Musicians' Benefit Couneil?" 

"The Musicians' Social and Benevolent Council?" 


O::8 "Oh yes. They organised that concert at the Stae, Kilburn, 


didn't they?" 
. 
"Well the council arose out of the success of t hat concert. 


The Jazz Jamboree was initiated and carried out by the Dance 
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Musicians Advisory Committee. I was invited to become a member 
of that committee. After the success of that concert, which made 
£800 net profit the Musicians' Social and Benevolent Council was 
formed. 

For a week or two after the war the activities of the council 
lapsed but we consider more than ever there is a need for the 
sort of work the council is doing and can do. Plans are already 
in hand for the 2nd. Jazz Jamboree in March. The State, Kilburn 
has been promised by Vie. Hyams. And we are going ahead vigonously 
with collecting boxes. ((Shows one to Obs)). Our aim is to get 
collecting boxes Avi@ in any place where there is a resident 
orchestra in employment. One box realised £3.19.6 in a month at 
the Palace Theatre. With a hundred or so boxes o t we might 
exoect something in the nileghbourhood of £60-70 a month from 
this sort of thing. That would give us a useful monthly income _ 
which would help the fund of the MU Benelovent Fund and give the 
union a useful support." 

Obs "And what is the financial position now of musicians? Are 
rates back to pre-war level or not?" 
"There is no orchestra playing anywhere in London - except at 
the Victoria Palace, which will be dealt with in due course ((he 
laughs) ), where the musicians are not getting at least minimum 

ratese 

Yes it is the same with the BBC. In that respect we pride our- 
selves that we are the only body that can boast that. The Actors 
Equity, the VAF, the Concert Artists Association, and others 
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cannot say the same thing. We - the Musicians Union I am ref= 
erring to, not the DBDA, - are the only ones who have success- 
fully resisted attacks on wages and conditions" 

Obs asks him for a copy of BBC minimum rates, which he had 
ppomised HC, and is told he can easily get one from MU. 

VP then says would obs mind if he showed him out. Shakes hands. 


Impressions. 


This one of the most uncomfortable interviews obs has encountere ! 
since doing jazz work. Can offer little explanation for it as 
he has never spoken to P before. As P started aggressively it 
was obviously not due to interview tecnnique as obs had not had 
chance to say a word. Moreover HC reports present VP as being 
very friendly. 
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OFFICES : 


27 RUPERT STREET 
LONDON -: W.I 


Telephone: GERRARD 6096 


All communications to be addressed to the Secretary 


THE, MUSICIANS’ SOCIAL AND BENEVOLENT 
COUNCIL CONSTITUTION 


(1) The name of the Council shall be the Musicians’ Social 
and Benevolént Council. 

(2) The objects of the Council shall be to provide directly 
or indirectly financial assistance to musicians in distressed 
circumstances. 

(3) In furtherance of the objects of the Council its funds 
may be expended (a) in organising and providing concerts, 
dances, theatrical, and/or musical entertainments (includin 
an annual Jazz Jamboree and/or a Musicians’ Ball at the Roya 
Albert Hall, London, or elsewhere) and/or any other activities 
connected with music or the musical profession as the Council 
in general meeting may think fit; (b) in making grants to the 
Benevolent Fund of the London Branch of the Musicians’ 
Union and/or to the General Benevolent Fund of the Musicians’ 
Union provided that the Council shall not be concerned, engaged, 
or interested in any concert, dance, entertainment, or other 
activity connected with music or the musical profession which 
shall not be approved by the General Secretary for the time 
being of the Musicians’ Union on behalf of the Executive 
Committee of the Musicians’ Union or which in any way 
confiicts with the Rules of the Musicians’ Union or the terms 
or conditions of employment of musicians as laid down by the 
Musicians’ Union. 

(4) The entire management of the Council (except as other- 
wise provided by these Rules) shall be under the control of a 
Committee whose number shall not be less than six nor more 
than ten. 

(5) The Committee shall consist of the Chairman, Vice- 
Chairman, Hon. Treasurer, the two Hon. Trustees, the 
secretary, and four members of the Council. The first Com- 
mittee shall consist of the following: Van Phillips (Chairman), 
Harry A. Hines (Vice-Chairman), Paul Fenoulhet (Hon. 
Trustee), Charles Bohm (Hon. Trustee), Alfred H. Morgan 
(Hon. Treasurer), Frederick H. Stone (Secretary), Ernest 
Lewis, Reg Knight, Len Taylor, Pat Dodd. 

In each year at the annual general meeting of the Council 
the members of the Committee, other than the Hon. Trustees 


and the Secretary, shall retire but shall be eligible: for re- 
election. The Committee shall hold office umftil successors 
are appointed. The Chairman and Vice-Chairman for the 
time being of the Council shall be Chairman and Vice-Chairman 
respectively of the Committee and shall be appointed by the 
Council at the annual general meeting. All members of the 
Committee shal] be members of the Musicians’ Union. 


(6) The Committee shall meet at least twice in every 
calendar month at such dates and hours as they may deter- 
mine. Five members personally present shall form a quorum. 
In the event of an equality of votes, the Chairman shall have 
a second or casting vote. Minutes of the proceedings of the 
Committee and the Council shall be duly kept by the Secretary 
and signed by the Chairman and shall be open to the inspec- 
tion of any member of the Council on application to the 
Secretary. 

(7) The Committee shall have power to appoint any member 
or members of the Council to serve on the Committee in an 
advisory or consulting capacity, but such members shall have 
no power to vote and shall not be counted as forming part 
of the quorum necessary for the transaction of the business 
of the Committee. Casual vacancies on the Committee (other 
than the Hon. Trustees) shall be filled up by the Committee 
and any person so elected shall hold office only until the next 
annual general meeting. 

(8) The Committee shall have power to appoint such other 
officers and also such Committees (composed of members of 
their own body or otherwise) as they may judge necessary 
and may prescribe the functions of, and delegate any of their 
powers to any such Committees. 

(9) All subscriptions received by, and moneys raised by the 
Council (hereinafter called the ‘‘ Council’s Funds ”’) from time 
to time shall until transferred to the Trustees by resolution of 
the Committee be under the control of the Honorary Treasurer 
and kept in such place and manner as shall be determined by 
the Committee. 

(10) The Council’s funds and the income thereof (if any) 
shall be applicable either for the current or any subsequent 
year, in such manner as the Council in general meeting shall 


* 


‘ 
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(11) The number of Trustees shall be two. The first 
Trustees shall Be Paul Fenoulhet and Charles Bohm. They 
shall respectively hold office until death or resignation or until 
removed from office by a resolution of the Council in general 
meeting. The Trustees shall deal with any of the Council’s 
funds in such manner as they shall be directed by a resolution 
of the Council in general meeting (of which an entry in the 
Minute Book shall be conclusive evidence). A copy of any 
such Minute certified as correct by the Chairman and Secretary 
of the Council shall be sufficient authority to the Trustees to 
act thereunder. The power of appointing a new Trustee or 
Trustees shall be exercised by the members of the Council in 
general meeting. 

(12) All moneys forming part of the Council’s funds and 
requiring investment shall be invested by and in the names 
of the Trustees in such investments as the Council in general 
meeting shall determine. 

(13) The first Hon. Treasurer shall be Alfred H. Morgan. 
Any subsequent Hon. Treasurer shall be appointed by the 
Council in general meeting. The receipt of the Hon. Treasurer 
shall be sufficient discharge for all legacies, donations, sub- 
scriptions, and other moneys paid to the Council. 

(14) Particulars of all amounts received and paid away and 
of the persons from whom amounts are received or to whom 
payments are made shall be entered in a book to be kept by 
the Secretary under the control of the Hon. Treasurer and 
shall be open to inspection by subscribers to and members 
of the Council. 

(15) The first Secretary of the Council shall be Frederick H. 
Stone. The Secretary shall be under the control of the Com- 
mittee and his remuneration and the terms and conditions of 
his employment shall be determined by the Committee. 

(16) Members of the Council shall consist of members of 
the Musicians’ Union who are invited by the Council to 
become members and accept the invitation. Members shall be 
elected at any general meeting of the Council. On any 
member ceasing to be a member of the Musicians’ Union he 
shall ipso facto cease to be a member of the Council. The 
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election of any member shall be in the enti 
Council and the Council in general mee 
assigning any reason forthwith remove 
membership of the Council. 4 

(17) The accounts of each concert, dance, ertainment, or 
other activity carried out by the Council shall be properly 
audited as soon as possible thereafter and laid before the 
Council at the general meeting next after the audit shall have 
taken place. The accounts of the Council shall immediately 
after the end of each financial year be properly audited. 

(18) The first Auditors of the Council shall be Alfred G. 
Deacon & Co., Chartered Accountants, 4 South Place, London. 
E.C.2. Subsequent Auditors shall be appointed at the annual 
general meeting of the Council. The retiring Auditors shall 
be eligible for re-election. 

(19) The financial year of the Council shall end on the 
thirtieth day of April in each year. 

(20) If at any time the Council in general meeting shall 
pass a resolution authorising the Committee to borrow money, 
the Committee shall thereupon be empowered to borrow for 
the purposes of the Council such amount of money either at 
one time or from time to time and at such rate of interest 
and in such form and manner and upon such terms with or 
without security as shall be specified in such resolution. The 
Hon. Treasurer and/or the Trustees shall at the discretion of 
the Committee make all such dispositions of the Council’s 
property or any part thereof and enter into such agreements 
in relation thereto as the Committee may deem proper for 
giving security for such loans and interest but without in- 
curring personal liability. 

(21) The annual general meeting of the Council shall be 
held in the month of June in each year upon a date and at a 
time and place to be fixed by the Committee. At least seven 
days’ notice of the meeting shall be given to members. The 
annual general meeting shall be held for the following purposes 
(inter alia) :— 

(a) To receive from the Committee a report, balance 
sheet, and statement of accounts for the preceding 
financial year, and an estimate of the receipts and 
expenditure for the current financial year and to 


' 
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Fs ne the application of any of the Council’s 

un 

(bo oint a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. 
Treagurer. 

(c) To agfpoint the Committee. 

(d) To agpoint Auditors. 


(22) Gene meetings of the Council shall be held at least 
twelve times in every year at such time and place as the 
Committee shall determine. The Committee may at any time 
for any special purpose call a special general meeting. At 
least two days’ notice of any general meeting (except in the 
case of the annual general meeting when seven days’ notice 
is required) shall be given to members. 

(23) A notice may be given by the Council to any member 
either personally or by sending it by ordinary letter post to 
him at his last known address in the United Kingdom. Any 
notice served by post shall be deemed to be served on the day 
following the posting thereof. 

(24) Eight members personally present shall form a quorum 
at any general or annual meeting. 

(25) All members of the Council whether voting on any 
resolution or not and all persons becoming members of the 
Council after the passing of any resolution shall be deemed to 
have assented to the same as if they had voted in favour of 
such resolution. 

(26) These Rules may be added to, repealed, or amended, 
and all or any of the activities of the Council may be ter- 
minated by resolution at any annual or special general meeting 
of the Council, provided that no such resolution shall be 
deemed to have been passed unless it be carried by a majority 
of at least two-thirds of the members voting thereon. 

(27) The Committee shall be the sole authority for the 
interpretation of these Rules and of the regulations made 
thereunder; and the decision of the Committee upon any 
question of interpretation or upon any other matter affecting 
the Council and not provided for by these Rules or by regula- 
tions made thereunder shall be final and binding on the 
members. 
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Hon. acting Secretary,Van Phillips 
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¢ Kennedy and Carr en BILLY CO°TON... 
S 


"The nonmusicians are the leaders--they can only wave their arms. 
fhe leader watches the arrangers,then fol| ows." 


(this agreeswith observers notes of Yotten 
boraccasting) . 
Lis Writers have much to say against band leaders--banileaders on ote r 


hand tend spiteful to writers,say they "But they've no cause 
; to have anything against us." 

* Main writers grievance seems to be that leaders are in limelight all 
HA time, yet knew nothing,though fre m this they except Henry Hall,Lew 


a Stene and Ambrose,who do KNOY MIB IC... 


Cotton was a drummer after the war--when he wis a flier RAF---got on 
well with people,could push himself,wasmkxx 0.k with gents. 
That is what a bariflelesder needs. 


Banleaders income comes from; 
Lejoh--takes the job though to get in limelight often-~aim at a 
plage wired for breadcesting,to get on air,which leade te 
recording cont#acts,extra feea,and £1 te £5 for plusging a ‘number. 


2-breadcasting...want that,as then become pepular,go top of bill, 


fex music hall. 
Ix 3.music hall... may make £500 a week profit. 
4.spransored progranmes. 


Bandliade rs own their own bands,.Occasioanlly a band is a Lta Co,when 
dreditors take over--rare,and not otherwise.Trouble about a band 
as Co is "you cant trust the bandleader". 


Banleadcrs try and get good men away from each others bands. 
Carr says of the Band Directors Ass.mestings " a gangsters jamboree’ 
"united front against the publishers and the BBO", 


“est 
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BAND PLAYERS ee 
Acoording to Kenneiy,band instrumentalists get ebtween £5 
a week, 
Mi Max Goldxberg, trumpet player to Ambrose(new Liptons band?) 
3 £59 and extras. 
“sndleaders try to get awy each others best men.Great competiti 
Sometimes swipe whele sections of each otle re bands,like &@ 
59 gax section Lew Stone took eif Billy Cotton suddeny! once, 2 
C50 - (FIND OUT ABOUT conracts bandPlayers have... 
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Acoording te Kenneiy,band instrumentalists get ebtween £5 
a week, 
Max Goldxberg, trumpet player to Ambrose(new Liptons band?) 
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Obs after interview with manager of Wimbledon Glider Rink was told he 
could have introduction with the band leader. Called ia.ck at 7p.m. an 
waited outside till 7.15 before Fiveash appeared. Entered the hall and 
waited, but MacArthur didn't appear till 7.25. As the doors openedé a 
7230 he hadn't much time to speak to Obs. However he came over and sai 
few wor:ds. Agd about 30. Height 5(5". Dark. Slight. 


"Good eveni ig. What is it you want?" 
Obs tells him that he is preparing book on jazz and would he give him 
some information about the dance band side of the business. 


"Well I'll tell you one thing for a start. I don't suppose it's the 
type of thing youre after but it is my view that dancing is immoral. 
Chaps only go to pick up girls. That is what I think about it. 

About the dance band side I could tell you quite a lot but I have to 
gt on with my work in a minute or two. 

At Hunt Balls and society functions the average earnings ard 3 to 4 
oneas a man. But the normal fee for an evenings playing on gig work 
you'll know what tha is won't you?) is about £I to 25/-. That is for 

semi-pros like myself. If you wvnt som information on this side go 
along to Archer St.. and see the Musicians Union there. There you will 
get some information. But if there is anything else I can tell you com 
along. I'll have to go and get on with some work now so excuse me wil 
you?" ; oe 

Obs says good bye and says he will be in to see him a ain and get some 
more information about the bend side. 
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Jazz Report. 8.5. 8/3/39. 


! 
Report on Interview with C.Garner 


at Archer St. at 3-45, time fixed to meet C.@.Usual gy 
crowd of “usicians there, about 50, Woman sellines pea-nuts, had 
sold a lot from the number of shells lying in the road, Borough of 


Mob arrived 


Westminster, fefuse cart came along and man swept up each side of 
road having to move the various groups of musicians stood about, 


O.C. came pgrdy¥ up at 4-57 and invited me to come to the Box Office 
Club and have a chat, He was a member and visitors wevey¢ allowed 
in with members, Commisionaire was telling a man and women at the 


door that members and their freindw were only allowed in, On short 


passage, through door on right and down flight off steps to landing 
where C.%. signed visitors book and entered my name opposite his. 


Down another flight of steps leading to club. Bar immeadaatly in 


frent stretching up side of room, Room aprox, 45' square, 4 deers 
up left hand wallleading te 1. not known, 2, telephene, 35, ‘ladies’ 


4 


+. ‘gentlemen'. Opposite wall to bar was decorated and 2 piece band, 


_ 


plano and drums, in right hand corner to which any one could join in 
with their respective instruments. Music generally played was fot the 


quick-step variety and one or two numbers were'swung', A counle, 
half-caste negro girl and a tall, thinish, palefaced and black haired 
man , were dancing during the latter part of the conversation later 


— 


joined by a girl wearing hat abd two-piece suit and stoutish man in 


striped suit. Dance ftoor c, 15' in centre of club floor, Tables and ec 


oN Ai re / 


chairs found dance floor. 0.¢, bought Meb a drink and one for himself 
which however he did not drink, but handed to drummer at band, 

A dart-board was in a recess on left-hand wall and someone playing 
all the time. One man got 3 208 in suceession 

Membership fee 5/- per year. 
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Jazz Report. SS he 


Report on Interview with C, ( eh 


“ee le ee Mle Reeth: B.D 


In Box Office Club, 


eal  ———» ~oe 8 A a oe ee ee 


— 


Ob. “" Nice place you've got here ", 


GeGe " Yes its not bad at all, most of the'boys'come down here in the 


On: Boast of. the. 6 


afternoon, have a drink a game of darts or bring their 


instruments dovm amd have A bit of practice with: the band here. 
The pianoist and drummer are Ady regulars, enployed here, 


haps here seem to be Jews or Italians ™, 


C.G. " Yes there are alot of Jews in the profession and as you say 


v 
Italians but there are a good few ie aa German and Austrian 
bands about, they are driving the English bands out, 


t  # ~~ —- - c : ney { fle ah Py HOF i 4 i T-, mn oS 6 ry aaa ‘f . 
Ob. " Is there any apparent sign of Anti-Semitism in the jazz trace ? ® 


eG ® No, I havnt noticed it, I dont think the jazz chaps care 
whether they are Jews or not so long as they are good players ® 


Ob. " You're English are’nt you ?" 


CeGe " Yes I'm a Londoner, born ang bred, born 1 AN nag the sound of 
Bow Bells as well, so was my eather AA/GALL 1 vas in the jazz 
trade, that is I come to be we If you have dirt pp teat e and 
money, you forge ahead. Been in the trade 12 years now and IL 


could nearly write a book on some of the exvneriences I have had. 


First show I was with was f francis Laidlers touring sompany 
and one of the first owna: Y I/yia~g we appeared in was Dewsbury 
(Yorks) and chan toured most of the towns and cities in the 
Brisish Isles and then I did most of the European Countries and 


fustralia but have nov been to Americia. About two years ago l 


came back from India, after being there 4 years, playing you 
know mostly to Civil Servants and Army Officers, I wish I hadnt 


come back, however... 


Mbb Ob. " How about the Musicians Union, how did it come to be formed ", 


Cue | am aeok | 4 musicians with the trade at heart thought that it 


was about time someone did something about getting a standard 
rate for engagments, proportionally and something hes combat 
the number of semi-pros and amatuar bands that were keeping 
the professionals out of work, so they formed the undon and 
hqd a very difficult task in getting recognised by the employers 
in the trade and getting the musicians themselves to appreciate 
the union, but it fad not much influence outside London as 
it is the only big centre for jazz, wheras in Americia there are 
numourous centes of the trade and the unions have a strong hold 
on the managers, agencies etc, The trouble is that jazz is not 
ae Pela, the. piseunon classes sus dann. 
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(cont) 
" bother about it, they havent been trained to understand jazz ". 


Ob. " What happeris if a manager employs a band lower than the union TA 
rate ". 


CeG. ® The union would appeal to him anf then if he still continued 
to employ them the dance hall would be pickéted,after a day or 
two of that they generally see sense, ‘ie, the Musicians Unien 
mostly belong to the jazz side and the London Orchestral 
Association cater mostly for the ‘straight * players ", 


Ob. " Oh, by the way were you in any other occupation beside the jazz 
trade ", 


C.G. 2 Yes I was a jockey for a while but got overweight so carried on 
has With this, its allright, I like playing immensley and the 
tlada@t are very friendly and sociable and allways willing: to 
do you a goood turn when they can, allthough the trade is 
slackening off a little now, due to the unsettled state of 
world affairs, I should think that ours is one of the first 
trades to suffer on accomnt of a crisis. | 


Ob, " What is your average day, a day in the life of a musician ", 


an 


CoG. £" Well it runs out something like this :- 


" Get up about 9-0 a.m., not much later, have an hours * 


practise, or sometimes have a recording session, 

Apre/Thpen/AppV¢/LAC/Piw.eAs to that getingf up at 9-0, 

l sometimes sleep in a bit if I havé had a late night, 

After practicing I generally go down to the Gymn., most 

6H the ‘lads*t in the trade who live round here come as 

well, and come back for lunch at ahout 1-0 poem, After 

ASA. lunch I go down to Archer St, to the club and fix up duri 

the afternoon for the evenings engagement leaving the ‘street! 
about 6-0 , have tea and get ready for playing which uaually 
starts at 7-0, finishing at any time up to 2-0 in the morning, 
We sometimes get broadcasts in the early hours of the mornings 
forthe Empire broadcasts and sometimes at about 8=0 aem, 
Let me tell you that is not a profession, its a racket, if 
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Report on interview with C,Garner. (cont) 


Jazz Report. 


Unions. American Unions. 


American,unions have a very string hold on the jazz 
trade owing to the vast amount of dance bands and the 
American public's @dtVyidgeéddy love of dancing, Any alien 
musician hag to be in the country 6 months before he 
is allowed to accept a position in a band and has to 
join the union. No band ig allowed to move en bloc 
to another $dxd town or city without making complete 
arrangments with the local union as to whether they are 

liable to displace a logal band or not, 


The Musicians Union membershipfee is 6d. per week. 


Aspects on Profession : , 


On being asked abot} swing music he said , " Swing is 
rather difficult bo define, a sort of abstract feeling but 
any piece can be swung, each individual member of the band puts 
his own swing in it and it all blends together.to form a 
¢doinéed combined swung piece. Swing cant be put down on paper ". 
As to the financial side of the dance trade he said " Just 
depends as to how you are placed, if witha band on a definate 
job, you get a certain minimum and extra for such things as 
broadcasts and recordings, but if you are with an agency you 
get, generally a full week -in and the pay varies from about 
£5 to 25 £15 a week and if you are free-lance, as I am, you 
might get sometimes £40 a week sometimes nothing, the good 
smoothes the bad over, picking up engagements by coming down 
here (Archer St.) and by phoning influential friends in the tradc 
We also do recordings and broadcasts ", " Im not worried about 
not getting an engagement, youget used to pulling the @iffernt 
strings:". The social life of musicians was mainly composed Bf, 
he said, coming down to Archer St. and having a chat with the 
lads, coming into the clubs for an odd hour and sometimes taking 
members of the oppbsite sex out. Pointing across the club he 
said " You see her there she is one of the girls around, pretty 
cheap I hear, though I havent ihdulged myself ¥, dont bother 
with them that way, though Iam seeing a girl tonight whom I 
met ata dance last night ™,. | 

"How do you get in the bhade"I asked, " Well ", he said. j 

" If you were a greenhorn coming down to London for the first time | 
and could play an instrument fairly well, you would come down : 
Archer Ste get pally with some of the chaps here, let them know 
what you can do and if anyone came down here lookingyfor a 
pianist, or whatever youwere you would offer yourself for a 
try-out and possibly get an odd engagement and at the same time 
etting your name knowm,. It would be best also to hjoin the & 
usicilans Union as I said before,it pays you in th e long run ". | 
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Ob thanked him for his story and left the club with him at 
6-0 Dem., walked Gt. Windmill St. through Piccardily Circus 
and down Coventry St. where C.G,. paused in f8@nt of 

tailors shop said " I owe this chap 30/={ , but anyway — 
T'll leave it for to-day, pay him some other time ". Walked 
into Charing Cross Rd. and left Ob. saying that he was going 
to phone that girl he was going to see to-night, 
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Aged about 30-33. Heoght about 5'5", dark, fattish, black hair 
brushed back and paptéd on left. Brown eyes. 


JODSe 
jas in the LNER for Ads years but got fed up "with being a cog in 
the machine. I used to de entering two sets of fgures in a | 
day. That was after I had spent about a vear addressing. Terrible. 
And the people there - they seem contented with life, settled you 
know. I enjoyed it during the general strike. For some reason I stayed! 
on and we were out an the yards unloading and dispatchi: | 
funny thing is I had always wanted to be an accountant. 


-—— 


Next job I got was as an accountant. Then I was a bookmakers clerk", 
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mist come from somewhere. Te relieves that a thought never dies. 
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Adds that "of course cvryone is conceited enough to think that they | 
live again when they die," | 


He came here "expecting to see a lot o but whilst I have 
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seen a few you do meet some very interesting people here. +his is 
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run by Hannen Swaffer. We don't pay for articles or editérials. H 
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Says that sales of the paper now total 2’ ’7900 V agen and that this 
week they are sold out.(He had to hunt round for - a copy of the paper 
to sive obs.). Says that sales have been increasing pena rkably during 
the last 6 months. Bevan with the Sept crisi when sales were I8-19000. 
Mave now risen to 27,000. Some weeks increase of 4,000. This he says 
is because people like to read what they want to happen.What does he 


think of the situation? "W.11 it all depends how you look at it. This 
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Les Ayling. - AH 9205039 


papre said there wouldn't be war."He shews obs a copy of the paper 
da ed early in Oct. where they reprinted part of their front page of 
3 weeks ago on which they said there would be no war. 


Impressionse 
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A charming fellow, with plenty of ideas about his own line. Seemed 
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sincere 1n nis statements abo t spiritualism but obviously was scep 
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Les says that he knows one or two inthe @is club, who are interesteé 
in the subjecte 
"At first I used to be afraid to mention the subject, but now I find 
taht most people are interested. You will ifind nearly every musici 
interested", 
én Says that Jack Hylton is interested in it. "He communicated with his 
mother or somebody". 


a 
MINISTRY OF LABOUR, 


Any further communication should be 


addressed to: 
THE DIRECTOR, (STATISTICS BRANCH), 


And the following letter and number 
should be quoted : 


WA BSG/4950,........::.... 


QUEEN ANNE’S CHAMBERS, 


WESTMINSTER, 


Telephone Number: Whitehall 7010 LONDON, S.W.1. 


bw 
“ June, 1939. 


E 34. 
Dear Sir, 


Your letter of 12th May, addressed to the Manager of the 
Brixton Employment Exchange, has been forwarded to this 
Department. In reply I have to say that statistics showing the 
numbers of musicians employed are not available in this 
Department and I do not know of any source from which such 
information could be obtained. As regards unemployment, the 
following Table shows the average numbers of wholly unemployed 
persons, aged 18 years and over, registered at Employment 
Exchanges in Great Britain, as applicants for work as musicians 
in each year since 1932:- 
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Year Men Women 
1932 2902 902 
1933 2604 560 
1934 2451 256 
1935 2291 244. 
1936 2003 226 
1937 1807 208 
1958 1728 224 


Yours faithfully, 


b foecia 


Director of Statistics 


HeAe Clege, Esa, 
c/o. 82, Mount Nod Road, 
London, 
SeW. 16. 


The Manager 
Brixton Employment Exchange y 


Dear Sits 


The above organisation is at present engaged upon 
research into all aspects of dancing and its economic structure 
with the object of writing a book on the subject to be published 
some time this year, At present we are directing our researches 
towards the misicians side of the business and are anxious to 


c/o 82 Mount Nod Rds, 
SeVeI6 


1245039 


obtain detaib& of the economie state of business and its vagaries 


during the last decade. Would it be possible for us to have accegs 
to the figures for employment and unemployment in that industry 
over the period of the last decade. If a personal interview could 
be arranged. it would perhaps enable us to discuss the matter in- 


more detail, 


Yours faithfully 


Hugh A, Clegg» 


c/o $2 Mount Nod Rd. 
London SeWelsé 


Nat Gonella, Esqe; 126539 
c/o The Theatre Royal, | 
Edinburgh » 


Dear Mr. Gonellay, 


Further to our short conversation at the Locarno I 
am sending the questionnaire which you requested. As I told you 
the above organisation is at the moment well advanced in its 
preparation of a book on jazz as a factor of modern social signif-. 
icance ~ part of an extensive proganme of research the results of 
which are appearing in book form at regular intervals. Recently we 
published a Penguin special ~- “ Britain" ~ which has sold over | 
200,000 copies since Jamary,. We should be very grateful for your | 
-wiews - as one of the most prominent exponents of swing msic in : 
this country,and trust that you will be able to find time to send 
us your views. Here are the questions we sfould like you to answer:- 

Ie How long have you been playing the trumpet?7What made you 
take it up? 

2e How long have you been running a band am how often does 
the presorielle change? : 

34 How would you define "swing"? a | 

4, To what do you attribute the American pre-eminence in swing? | 

5+ How far do you think the dh element predominates in swing? 

6. Do you think that the technique of English jazz players and — 
the public appreciation of jazz is progressing towards a higher stand= 


7eTO what do you attribute the present sl in English jazz? 
8. What instrument, in your opinion, forms the best medium for i 
9 Do you think that as a musical form swing has come to stay? 
I0,Vhat do you think of the present trend towards comminal 
dances like the Lambeth Walk, Chestnut Tree, and Park Parade? Do you 
think such dances have a future? | ae 
II,What is your attitude towards the Musicians’ Union? | 


wea 


swing? 


Wishing you and your band every success, | 
iT em | 
Yours faithfully 
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Miom connected with dance musice For example the Hlectriclang 
Union. Then if any decision was mad they. wouid come out Tag. 

\ But see% Heiman wouldn't asree with that. I suppose he might if | 

he was sure that everyone was affected by it tae same," | 
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Miscellaneous Musicians. AH 10.6.39 


Obs on house to housein Fulham for ARP got talking to man aged 39, a 
bank clerk. Obs mentioned jazz book and man told him that his brother in 

r law could tll him plenty about that. 

C et Brother in law had worked for Henry Hall and Billy Cotton and was now 
down on his luck as a result of md business. "These musicians - they're 
a drunken lot of devils aren't they" says chap to obs. "We tried to 
dissuade him from going into the business. He was in a bank but gave 
that up and went for this job. Now he's glad to pick up a pound. I have 

Px5 his piano here" (Indicating a baby grand) "he has had to give up his home 
He could tell you plenty about it. When you are in Archer St. ask for 
‘Slim*® Ashford. They all know him there. He lives at Ranelagh Gardens - 
No.6. You should have a talk to him sometime about the business." 


STYLES 

Gl & G2 
"Dorchester" ) 
"Embassy"  ) 
"Mayfair"  ) 
| Savoy" ) 


Evening Dress 
Trousers 


XXIW Ql. 
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PRICE LIST OF DANCE BAND OUTFITS 


In white or coloured Drills (with contrasting facings).. 
In tricoline (with or without contrastings facings)..... 
In art silk (with or without contrasting facings) ....... 
In ailewool cloth individually tailored (with or 

WIGHOUC CONUTORE INE LTAGTIEG) 6. ccc kobe habeus bbs cece cs os 


Any of the above can be supplied in any colour 


combination. 


In black Vicuna (with or without contrasting 


stripe or Draid....cccccccceceveee LFOM 
In black Barathea 0066 60860 8 6 6.0 60:6 026 SONS 6 6468 S46 0S " 


In any coloured material, with or without 
contrasting RETIPOs ccoccccccccvccccccevcseseeccccns bi 


Trousers made from anv uf these materials are most suitable for 


wearing with Evening Dress. 


Styles E&F 


Sashes 
Ties or Bows 
Cummerbunds 


Style H 


Feb. 1959, 


Blouses in all styles, made from finest art silk 

or eatin with contrasting colours and cuffs if 

TEQUI~Ch eo ccccccccccec es ee seer eee ses es ee eeseeseseessseres 
Mane from art silk OF Satins ccccccccccccncervccsecesese 


In art silk or satin COCHCEOSHSSCHHSCSESSCHSHSEHSOSEHEHEEHOEEEEEHEEE 
v i w a] 7 


Bolero vest in best velveteen with blouse sash in any 
colour combination, in best art silk or satin .esereeeee 


 B& H UNIFORM SERVICE 
295, Regent Street, London, W.l. 


11/6 
22/6 
19/6 


31/6 


17/6 


It’s been a thrilling year for Frank Neal, the Head Senior. 
His year of Office has included receiving the World’s 
greatest sportsmen in the Club and conducting the Service 
which Queen Mary attended at the Opening of our com- 
pleted premises. In the B.B.C. broadcast Lionel Gamlin 


questioned him about the Royal Visit. ‘‘ There’s no 
need to ask if you were thrilled, Frank.’? Frank’s broad- 
casting voice was very clear in reply : ‘‘ Yes, Lionel, it was 


the biggest day I’ve ever known in Clubland. I joined 
when I was nine, that’s ten years ago. All we had then was 
a few games and few members.” 


L.G.: ‘‘ It’s been pretty tough going to build it up ?”’ 


Frank: ‘‘ Yes, but all the credit belongs to our Head, 
Rev. J. Butterworth. He started with six boys seventeen 
years ago in a small room in one of the poorest districts, 
and now we've got this grand building and over 500 
members.”’ 


L.G. : ‘*‘ From what I’ve seen of Clubland I think J. B. 
would be the first to say how much he owes to you and the 
other members who have stuck by him.”’ 


Frank: ‘‘Well, we do help a bit by running our own 
affairs. You should come to one of our weekly Parliaments. 
That’s where we arrange our Sports, Dramatics, Services, 
Art, Music, and all Club activities.”’ 


And so this interesting broadcast went on until Lionel 
Gamlin called on Alf. Goldsmith to talk about the Band, 
how it started with three lads, and how these nine all 
bought their own instruments. Then the proud lads gave 
selections. It was the 200th and final feature of ‘‘ In Town 
To-night.’’ The programme will be relayed to the Empire, 
so that our friends in all parts will have heard our lads. 
They received a great welcome on their return and like 
our other broadcasters handed their fees to Clubland. 
George Stedman and Frank Neal and the Head are other 
members who have appeared at the B.B.C. On the Saturday 
morning of our ‘‘ In Town To-night ’’ broadcast there was 
the story of Clubland in the ‘‘ News of the Week ”’ series. 


It was all very exciting for our Band to rehearse in the 
B.B.C. studios and to see the inside of Broadcasting House. 
The proudest moment was when Robert Donat went out 
of his way to be introduced to all the members of our Band 
and to shake hands and compliment each of them. He 


asked all about the Club, which he will visit. 


Flora Robson and S. C. Wooderson 


On the Sunday night after, we had the privilege of meeting 
this great athlete in the Head’s study for tea. With our runners 
he conducted the service, then addressed the Union and laid 
a Commemoration Stone for Running. We gave him a 
ereat send-off and wished him the best of luck for his 
race in America. 


The Girls’ Club Chairmen were also specially favoured 
in showing Flora Robson around the Club and having 
supper with her in the Head’s study. Lionel Gamlin, in 
introducing her to the Union, said that he had known her 
and Robert Donat in the earliest days of their careers. 
Miss Robson received a thunderous welcome from a 
crowded audience and tumultuous appreciation after the 
fascinating speech on her experiences. She is to visit us 
again, and like S. C. Wooderson, is anxious to help in Club. 
On her next visit she will unveil a Commemoration Stone. 

23 


‘* Harrow to Clubland ” 


Clubland was never meant to be just a church or just a girls’ 
or boys’ club. It may be a pointer to the day when working 
girls and boys have also their, public schools and the oppor- 
tunities afforded to privileged youth. Of the hundreds of press 
cuttings of our Royal Opening we print the two below, one from 


‘* The Christian World,’’ the other by the Headmaster of Rydal. 


‘‘T have just been to Harrow. It is interesting to notice 
that such schools usually began as charities—some Great- 
heart desired that poor boys should have a chance ; and an 
education will always be one of the best of ‘‘ chances.” 
The Greatheart who left his money for a school at Harrow 
(and for the upkeep of the road to London) was John 
Lyon, yeoman of the nearby village of Preston. It was all 
in Shakespeare’s time, and, for all we know, Shakespeare 
may have seen the first school opened. Boys from other 
parishes were called ‘‘ foreigners,’’ but after a while they 
let ’em in and let ’em pay. 


Harrow to Walworth ! I gladly spent seven hours in 
‘Clubland ”’ on the day of the opening of the completed 
premises by Queen Mary. As for this beloved lady, she 
conquered all hearts. And what a quiet, effortless conquest! 
For a Queen nothing could be more perfect than her 
appearance in the Church, for all was blue and grey and 
gold, with just a breath of green. Her dress was a delicate 
blue and she was flanked by large blue hydrangeas right and 
left of the altar table and the softly-toned copy of Leonardo 
da Vinci’s painting of ‘‘ The Last Supper.” From high 
up above her the light came down the long lines of this 
lovely place of youthful worship—lI shall never forget 
that picture. 


And what can one say of this ‘* boy,’”’ James Butterworth ? 
I felt very humble in the presence of his achievement. Art 
rooms, reading rooms, gymnasium, studio, dental surgery, 
theatre, canteen, private chapels, roof-playground, shower- 
baths, quadrangle, that superb church—all decorated with 
finest taste. And all for working girls and boys. If 
anyone doubts the worth of this open college for mind, 
body and soul, let him look at the boys who have already 
‘been a few years under its influence. I saw their perform- 
ance of ‘‘ Everyman,” with its modern taste in lighting and 
‘simple settings. Walworth—Harrow ! In face of the results 
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Claude Bampton. AH Te7e39 


At MM offices. Is now deputising for staff photographer who is in 
hospital. 

Obs notes free and easy atmosphere in the office. Chap comes in about 
11.35. Apparently has not got home till 4.30 in the morning. Igman 
comes in about 11.45 

Bampton has been out on a job. Gets in about 11.40 

Has book of press cuttings and some press photos with him of the blin¢ 
band. 

Band was the idea of the National Institute fot the Blind, who thought 
that if the experiment was successful it might provide some outlet for 
t e blind musicians, who despite their hight musica qualifications wer 
usually only able to get such jobs as »iano tuning. 

Be says that w en the band got going it was qite the equal of many 

big bands in the country and for musical talent was certainly the best 
jazz band going at the time. Thinks that if it could lave had a ggod 
run it would have been the finest band in the country, bar none. Says 
tat Mathison Brooks would tell obs the same. (See below for personeéle 
He was commissioned by the institute to form the band and the job befor f 
him was to create a jazz band from classical musicians. Most of them 
were pi-nists or organists and had never handled jazz instruments or 
played jazz. 

He was first commissioned to form a nucleus band and if this was a 
success would be allowed to go ahead with the full band. Formed the 
experimental unit = 8 piece and himself, all blind except hinself, He 
was given i2 months to find thepersonelle for this and train them up 
from scratth. After succeeding in this he was given another 6 months 

to goround the country looking for talent for the remainder of the bane 
To choose t em he had to get chaps who not only had musical ability but 
also a good appearance and good teeth - the latter essential for the 
player of a wind instrument. They spared no cost on the band ~ had the 
best dentists, tailors, hairdressers. 

From the first meeting till the ».and mad: its stage debut was 18 months 
The band when complete included a personelle of 16 men, 3 girl crooners 
and B himself - all blind except B and the trumpet lead who were both 
fully sighted. All others certifiably blind i.e. they could see only 1C 
th of a normal sighted person. Most of them aachetele blind. 

The drummer was not only a god showman and capable of handling a kit 
including marimba and vibraphone, both widely spread out, but was also 
a good musician. 

Band carefully trained in deportment and everything possible done to 
remove any evidences of their affliction so that they could be jucged c 
on merit rsther than sympathy. 

They had 6 pianos with the band and a special rostrum in 3 pieces 
inciuding seats, instrument stands etm. so that whatever theatre they 
played in the band would always be able to move about on the stage | 
with perfect freedom. They moved about like any band, the chaps fooling 
about, th‘te crooners coming and adjusting the mikes etc. 

But the band failed. The reasons were first that the bookers started 
boycotting it on the grounds that it had a bad effect on audiences and 
secondly because of that effect on the audiences. The band carried rour 
variety acts with it and the programme was a good one, but the fact the 
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bhe audience knew that they were blind had a bad psychological influence 

They never pla yed to empty houses but on theother hand rarely got a 
full one. "One third enjoyed it, the other third kept away and the final 
taird enjoyed it but couldn't stand it and advised people not to go." 
They could .'t bear to see them, although if they hadn't been told there 
would have been no indication that the band differed from others. 

They tried to cou iteract this by announcing from the stage t at althoug 
the band couldn't see them neither could the announcers, because one 
pis see the audience from a stage anyway because of the glare of the 

MeES e 
They did everythingpossible to uarantee a ood show. The band was 
r hearsed with all the limes focussed on them so tha they could get 
used to the heat and the partially blind to the glare. 

They @d a party of chaperones with them. The Institute provided all 
their equipment. | 

But the band lasted only 7 months and then ha d to finish. The bookers | 
would not take it at top of the bill and saic that it w.s too exppnsive 
for a smaller feature. : 

The BBC also objected to tht band because in variety some of the other © 
artists watching said they could not bear to see it as it was so affect — 
ing. So they used to announce the band only as Claude Bampton and His 
Orchestra and they were always put on alone. 

Whenevr possible they lad wives of the men with the band. The love affa: 
int he band were very amusing at times and sometimes very difficult. : 

One chap was engaged to one of the girls. hen he wasxat collece he use 
to break bounds, walk about a mile into the town on his own and buy some: 
fish and chips. He returned and lowered them down on a string to the : 
girls' room. They smelt it comin# down and would take it in and have a 
beano. When this chap got a job in the bd he persuaded B to try his 
girl and she was accepted. But no sooner did she join than she fell in | 
love with #he-eé¢anist- -one of the pianists and broke of her engagement. | 
After that the jilted chap was a great trouble. They developed a system | 
of talking to each other from different rooms by chords on the plano. 
At college he used to fix dates with her and go to her room and "I may 
say I even drew the piano across the door'. When this was found out he 
was kicked out of the college. 

They used to have a great deal of trouble fixing up digs because as 
soon as the people heard they were blind they wouldn't have them. But 
his wife took over the job of dig huntin= and whilst she used to have | 
endless tro ble once the people could be persuaded to have the chaps the’ 
were sorry to lose them at the end of the week. They were just like othe 
people of course and B snever bothered thinking about their affliciton. 
When one chap kicked over another's instrurent they would tell himto |; 
look where he was going «nd how careless he we etc. : 

One of the band had d veloped a technique for concealing his afflictig 
and B had actually known him for a long timebefore the ifea of the band 
ws mooted without knowing that he was blind. It was only when it was © 
suggested that so-and-so might be useful that he realised that tis was 
the man and tha he was blind. 

Says le doesn't believe in these theories that the blind are naturally 
better musicians thah the sighted. Thinks it is merely because being 
deprived of sight they can concentrate better at lectures etc. 


x 
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Obs asks if it d&sadvantageous to have a classical training for a 
jazz player. B thinks it is in that a player without training will 
do things that a trained player would not out of ignorance of the 
rules. The trained player would not break this rule or that a d would 
thereby deprive himself of the opportunity of getting certain phrases, 

< L Obs asks B if he can define swing. B says not, since there is no-one 
% who can. He as several definitions which he gives his pupils and 
thinks the best is "You are swinging w en you don't want to stop 
playing. When you feel you want to stop then you are not swinging." 
As some call it you are swinging when you "are in the groove", 

You generally need a few choruses to get going. He says that this is 
an obvious reason for the inferiority of palais bands because they 
have to play their 12 dances andhour, and an encore two each dance - 
which means at least 24 tunes and hour, so that they don't get a 
chan ce to warm up to ite In the case of a player who is swinging if h 
stons he cannot take it up a-ain so easily. Same trouble arises with 
recordings because the band does n°-t get a chance to warm upe When 
you play over a chorus you think "I won't do that next time, I'll do 
something else. But there isn't a next time". Best way with recordings 

R 4 would 2e for the record rs to let the band play for about 20 minutes w 
warming up and then fade them in whilst they are still playing. He 
doesn't know iif they do this or not. Thinks the Amerigans might and 
possibly the French tooe 

Says that when you do get swinging properly you can go on indefinitel 
When he is practising at home if he "gets in the groove" he will play 

P7 the same tune for a couple of hours or so. 
An un- Syas a friend of his is in Paris at the moment and wrote to say that 
usual com at on e place they played the same tune for 45 minutes and the crowd 
bination had got more and more enthusiastic as the performance went on, keeping 
too = dancing all the time. And the barid was playing 80 bars per min.all tim 
2 guitars, He thinks there would be scope in London for a good swing salon if 
3 rhythm. someone were prepared to back it ad be content to allow a few weeks 
to elapse before the crowd started coming in force. They would have 
@ good band and would play swing tempo. 
The trouble with palais bands was partly beyond their control becaus 
i Pg they had to play were never swing tempos, always coming in > 
etweem:=- 
Swing Tempos 36-44 bars to the minute 
ge 52-56 and over bars to the minute 
+ 24-28 (Blues tempo) bars to the minute. 
Dance Tempos. 30-34 Foxtrots, waltzes etc. 
| 48=50 QS 
Said that the case of the band in Paris was interesting in so far | 
as they were all strings or wrcussion, because it is doubtful whether 
a wind instrument player would have thephysical strength to play for | 
that time non-stop. About 20 minutes would probably be their maximum, | 
| Asked what he tho ght about “he possibilities of swinging the 
waltz B shook his head. Said that -f course Viennese waltzes had a | 
swing but that it was not quite the same sort. But thinks tha every- | 
form of music can have its own type of swing. | 


B said that from his point of view the job had altered his whole 
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eareer for since he had held the post of director of the band he had 
not been able to get another job since. It was because - he thought - 
they associate him with the blind orchestra and for that reason imagine) 
him to be differentiated from other musicians. But he didn't regret 
la ving had the job. It had been a grand experience and he ahd leaned 
a lot from ite 
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Bampton gave up a job as a stockbroker's 
clerk for musice He formerly conducted dance programmes for 
Italian radio audiences (he coached a radio dance band in 
Turin). The Whitley Seaside Chronicle has referred tom him as 
"Italy's British Henry Hall". Bampton still retains his high 
musical ideals. "Like Lew Stone", writes Rhythm of August, 1937, 
"Claude Bampton has always put his music before his earnings", 
On the formation of his Blind Orchestra, he 
was reported by the Daily Herald (23.7.37) as saying, "One 
dafficulty was to master intricacies of fingering on such. 
instruments as the saxophone and trumpet. Everything had to be 
done orally or through mugical exercises, Brailled from my own 
orchestrations". The following quotes continue the storyi- 
Melody Maker 21.8.37 "Versatility is the keynote of the show, 
A six piano symphony,based on Three Blind 
Mice,is one of the cleverest and most 
spectacular of the programme numbers, While 
at various times,five accordions,a mouth 
organ,and vocal impressions of everyday 
sounds are thrown in to build a show 
calculated to appeab to all tastes. The 
equipment is magnificent. New instruments, 
rostrums, sound equipment and uniforms 
result in as smart a turn-out as could 
possibly be imagined", 
Mier 3 te gaging | "The tempo of each number ié@ determined 
8.37 by the speed at which the conductor 
announces to ‘the audience the title of the 
Plece,and his beat is relayed to the 
instrumentalists by the only non-blind 
member,a trumpet player,who taps out fhe 
beat with his foot". 
Daily Herald A member of the band is reported as saying, 
23+8,37 "We don't want sympathy. We want to 
create a new picture in the minds of the 
public so that they will not think a blind 
mugicianis a man with a white stick and 4 
tin mug held out for coppers". 

On Oct 16th 1937,Melody Maker splashed its pages with 
the following streamert-"Blind Band's Irresistible London 
Triumph". This was followed by "Claude Bampton's orchestra..... 
eoveeese las registered such a success as should reverberate 
throughout the whole of the entertainment world", 


Daily Mirror Under the heading "Swish-Swish", | 
25.19.37 "Band work has hitherto been banned to | 
blind people owing to their inability | 
to follow a conductor's baton. The barely 
audible swish-swish of a thin malacca 
cane has solved this problem", 
Sheerness Guardian fhigs paper reported that the bandsmen 
701238 were so facile in their actions, that the 
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audiences began to suspect that 
they were being deceived. 

"At Woolwich Empire recently this 
idea led to actual disturbance 
during the performance,and a 

crowd went round to protest at the 
stage door". Apparently, they 
could only be induced to disperse 
when they saw the bandsmen being 
led to their taxise 
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Gerry Moore. AH 2706039 


Obs fixes up to see him at his rooms. These are in New Row, off St. 


Martins Lane, on the third flo@ of a block of rooms in a house > : 
flanxed either side by shops. The Row is narrow - just wide enough fr 


a lorry to drive down. 
Gerry answers the bell aid k ads obs up the narrow staircases to his 
rooms. Shows him into his wwn bed-sit about 8'x 12'. A divan bed is 


under the window, a table in the centre of the room (room is L-shape) 


Challen baby upright is in the neck of the L, a chest of draws agains 


the wall. A framed picture of Ginger Rogers is on one wall, a cartoor 


of a musician (may be Gerry, but very poor) also. A few 6d thrillers 
are on the chest of drawers. 
Some magazines are on the shelf between the legs of the table -"Night 
Life" and another - bot American. 
Gerry looks about 35, height about 5'5", very Jewidh in appearance. 
Black hair in close curls. Dressed in a grey striped SB suit, with 
belted trousers. Brown soft leather shoes, white shirt and collar anc 
blue bow. Has cultured voice, speaks rapidly, earnestly. No Jewish 
accent at all. 
Obs says he is interested in the quetion >of Gerry's resig ation 
from Victor Silvester's Strict Tempo Orchestra (see MM and other 
ata - No.l Rhythm Club). 


erry :- 


"Well before you take any notes let's start from the beginning. IT 
think it is necessary to give you the history of the whole thing. 
I was doing some strict tempo records for Parlophone, piano solos. 
Well Victor Silvester was interested and I did some more records of 
the same sort. I suggested to him that he formed a band and he thoug 
it a good idea and got me to get them together. Well that was the 
crisis of the thing really for at that time & might easily have bee 
Gerry Mopre and His Strict Tempo Orchestra. But I didn't want that 
and it was called Victor Silvester's orchestra. We did a lot of 
recordings and it was OK till Silvester got the band-leader complex 
and started doing this and that. It was he who insisted on the 
emphasis on strict tempo. I didn't like playing like that at all. 
But we did it. All we did was to play flat melody. There was no lift 
in it. I played melody on one piano and ran up and down the 
scale on the other. 
Silvester was now trying to get me out of the orchestra and he ins- 
isted on this stereopyped style of play so that I could be easily 
replaceable. 
In the course of our recording we did lots of commercial numbers to 
please the public which weren't really worth playing. Wetzt-one-day-I 
We had a lot of trouble with Parlophone about the recordings. I : 
didn't like their pianos. Anyone who has recorded there will tell yc 
you that thefr pianos are rotten for this sort of work. They have nc 
touch. And the mikes were badly set too. Well for my own solos I 
got them to put a mike under the piano where it should be for this 
sort of work and that made a noticeable difference in the tones | 
recorded. Well one day I went along to record my usual solos and | 
found that they were back to the 1934 position with the mikes, had 
@ poor commercial numer to play. I lost my temper and said I wasn!: 
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goi:ig to play on that awful piano and with a tune like that. They said 
‘OK. Let's call it a day then! and I went into the office. 
I had also got toget er a bandfor Josephine Bradley and when Silvester 
was told he said 'You can't do that'. He is all out for publicity. 
Well I was sick of pla: ing this sort of music and he was wanting to 
get me out of the band. Over this argument it all happened. 
It has meant a loss of £11 a time to me. The trouble is that I am the 
only one who has done anything about it. The others don't like playing 
this sort of stuff but they want the broadcasts and they do it. 
Mb. I the Musicians Union were interested in other things but wages 
somethine could be done perhaps. But they are mainly concerned with 
‘ pe ag side of the business and theydon't bother so much about othe 
| acvorTPse 
I have been thinking of forming a sort of Aesthetic Society and gettii 
together about 100 musicians, straight as well as jazz, to stop this | 
¢ sort of thing. If all the musicians were banded together this sort of 
thing could be stopped. 
You see the trouble is largely the bad taste of the public. Silvester: 
records do sell. I don't think it has anything to do with strict tempo 
bus They sell because the public likes melody played ad lib. And the BBC 
- play down to the public. They are influenced by the letters that are 
ot in, but they don't bother to consider the bhousands who don't 
write. | 
Ti I blame the dance teachers for a lot of this slump. They have ruined 
the business.They have spoiled dance music. They ave made it a publie 
institution. Like the straight left in image, It is finished now, 
When are our dance teachers going to teach with the aid of music? They 


7 can't teach now because they don't know misic. Silvester doesn't know 
, music. Nor does Josephine Bradley or Henry Jacques. Hence the antag- 
a omism between teacher and musician. (Myo 2i¢es¢ few AmericanGands heve veuld forts 


The Union could do something about it. ‘then Silvester stepped fn they 

could have said "No you can't be a band leader unless you are a msic- 
‘ ian". But they don't have any tests over ere. I: America they do have 

a test. It is not a hard one but it does ensure that the mnis a 

musician. That would automatically prevent people like Silvester from 
t becoming da ice band leaders. 

The BBC is led by th: wrong people. Philip Brown comes from Bitminghée 
and ran gig bands there. John Burnaby plays the piano by ear. They are 
not musiciars you see. What they want is a dance musician after the 
style of Philip Cardew. He would be an ideal man for the job. It is 
pretty much the same with all the dance band committee. 

» HS3 I wag told by one of the chaps who played with him that Jack Harris 


T when he was playing in the provinces recently did not want star solois 
in his band because if they were ever absent people would say 'Oh the 

r¢ band is not so goof tonight'. That is w at you are up against. So he 

aC had a band of mediocre players. As long as the musicians are prepared 


to play this sort of music just so 1Ong will the trouble continue. | 
T understand that in daneing the Americans dance on the beat. But the 
Bnglish dance through the beat, and that is why they have to dance 
thro the melody. I won't vouch for that because I can't dahce a ste 

myself. 

14 &4l ‘The English can't appreciate this thing. When I have been playing at 
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Merry's - I play there from 7-11 on my own ~- they have taken no notice 
of me. But one night som Americans were in aid they called me over to. 
their table and asked me if I had ever been to America. You see they 
can recogiise this style of playing.But the Englishmen just can't 
appreciate these finer points. : 
You'll never get aiy good music until you have music compulsory in the. 
schools. Herbert Clakk has estimated that in America there are 35,000 
school bands. Each school has 8-9 cornets. In New York ther e are 19, | 
OOO musicians. (He rattles off these figures without any reflection). | 
There are bound to be some outstandin~ musici ans amongst these. That is 
one very big factor in America's pre-eminence in jazz. : 
But jazz is not a British institution. We have just to accept that 
fact and follow on behind. The man in the street has such low>taste. It 
is the same with music halls. Miller gets by because he is dirty. But 

Americans can put over a show without it being obscene. : 
The English like to hear a melody in the - in the ballad style.That's i 
it. They can't get th regularity of pulse of American jazz and they | 
seem to think it's mechanical. Any little extemporisation is right 
above the Englishman's heade : 

The Americans are so far ahead because t ey fave the negroes aroung | 
them all the time. And jazz is negro. Why you know as well as I do that 
if a negro speaks to you it's rhythmically. 

The e they play jazz music in the jazz tradition. There's a tradition | 
in jazz handed down from artist to artists | 

Here they don't foster any interest in jazz. It is the same as motor | 
cycling. I often think how similar they are. They are both specialised | 
and both attract little interest. Because te y don't foster the interes 
But they make them interested in dogs and football, ; 

The only thing th=t should be compared wit! jazz in classical mesic is) 
a Chopin waltz." ‘ 


Gerry illustrates his argument about strict tempo by going to the pianc 
and paying twies in contrasting tempos. He illustrates how they had to 
play in Silvester's band. Shows how "Deep Purple" can be played in jazz 
style aw opposed to strict tempo. 

This interview very disconnected because he tal ked at raidom. Also 

obs could not get notes down and did not get opportunity to check hin 
and go over his statements as he was in a hurry. He is going out, app-| 
arently with a girl who is living with him. He introduces her to obs ~ 
by a: obscure zChristian name. She is very thin, heavily made up = @4 | 
Gentile apm-rently. 
Gerry tells her that he feels he has mad a messof this interview. 

"T don't inow what is the matter with me these days. I don't seem to 
be able to express myself. ‘ am like Mrs. Malaprop. I can't understand 
it. I express myself better on paper than I do in speech? 

Tells obs that he will let him know more about his project for an 
aesthetic society. 
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Aroher Street 


RCHER STREST 


—— 


Jazz Reporte ope 6/3/39 


Survey of buildings in Archer Street, off Shaftsbury Avenue. 
Now. 1-2 Space occupied by Windmill Theabre (back) and Stage Door. 


Nos, 3-4 Box 6ffice Club. Sign outside " Globe ". 
Windmill Club, ©4 storied buildings,» 


Nos. 5<¢ Lyric Theatre offices. Lyric Theatre Gallryy entrancee 
Apparently unoccupied above. 4 storied buildings. 


. . h a) _ C e “7 
Nos.6 The Abysinia Club. Above floors apparently unocupied, 
Joint building with No.o. 


Noe 7. Bottam floor=- S.1.S igor, Hairdressor. The Quaver Club, 
lst. floor, - J.Harris, Tailor. 
end. floor, = No indication of Tenant, 
ord. floor, - J-Thomsom, Tailor. 
Cc 
NOe Sem 9 Space ocupied by back of Apollo Thratre and Stage Door. 


White Horse Inn at the opposite corner, 4 stories. 


Noe 10. S, Ferrari & Sons, grinding amd cutlery trade, and 
entrance to Archer St. works] lock-up wofks hops. 
List of Firms at Archer St. works <= 


Basemente= Robinson Payne CoO, 
Nose 1-2 Unoccupied. 
Se dete Wheeler, 
' 4, Gifford & Sons , Music engravers, 
2 e Weldon. 
6. Cortaler, 
7, Mudes Songs. 
8, The Farle Steamship Co, 
9. Giltons Barnard. 


P, Manuni, Tailor, : 
Crickton Chemical Co, 
Neone O. 15 Unoccupied, 


The Precision Reed Co, 

Cameo Bisplay Studios, 

A.#,Gale, Die Sijker & Engpaver,. 

Remidies Woods Co. 

Sing Instrumentse Low Davies Publications 
_ (S88 above, 

20. Archer Mill Manc, Co, Ltd, 

ele Cornblwa Bros., Ladies Tailors, 

32 vassal Tailors, 
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Report on Archer St#eet. (cont) 


No. ll. Tobacco shop, ‘cosy cafe',. 4 storied building with Archer 
St. works above. 


No. 18. Musicians Rendezvous, cafe.Above, lst, floor 'f¢gg¢ Besson, 
musician Lodging House above. 5 stories, 


Nos. 13-14. Whe London Orchestral Assoaiation. 4. storleSe 
Nos. 15. St. Peters School, 3 stories. 


No, 16. He. Murray, tobaccanist. 3 stories, appantley dwelling 
housSeSe 


Red Lion Inn at corner, 4 stories 
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Report on Archer Street. 


— 


Arrived there about 3—45pm,after repeatedly asking my way and being 
misinformed about 3 times , at last getting my correct bearlggs 
from a dustman, who,with several others had beem watching a street 
ficht between two 'tgentlement, On first entering was surprised to 
find a crowd of fellows apparentigwatching another fight. However 
these were musicians of a very sociable nature and standing about 
passing the time off day and, as I learned later, lobdking for 
engagements. sorthwith proceded to take an inventry of the buildings 
in the street, which was as cosmetolipian as the crowd in it, the | 
comners of each side being bounded by public houses and backs of 
theatres. After taking a-list of buildings, started taking opinions : 
of the street. . | 


The musicians wepe mostly of a dark, wavy-haired , sallow-complexioned 
type but were amazingley cheerfull.There were oge or two carp about | 
belonging , I think,to the musicians themselves. I overheard a | 
conversation between twh of them, one remarking that he had fixed 
'it' up for tomorrow and the other replyihg to the effect that 
it depended on your luck and saying that he was 'goingttomorrow, 
the other remarking ‘Im going for a haircut, dont you think it 
needs it, it is three weeks since I had one before’, I thought 
three months, The other replied that it was not too bad, and why 
waste money. However he went in the hairdressors shop, which also 
Pa> supplied a goodly stock of sentlemens 'necessities', These, I 
noticed were well patronised, purchasers being quiped by scurrilous 
remarks on leaving the shop. Noticing one of them leaning against 
the shop window I remarked ‘trade doing well?! to which he replied 
tnot too badt,. I then told himfmy reason for being here i.e. writing 
a book to which hereplied by'tI have been thinking of writing Ap 
8. book, one of these days'. I asked him the reason fopw this 
' cathering of the clans! and he told me the story :— Owing to the 
—, fact that ARcher ST. is situated on the back door ot three theatres, 
{'> The Apolla, Lyris Theatre and the Winémill Theatre and is the 
heahquarters of the London Orchestral Association and the 
wb Musicians Wnion it is a congregatory point for musicians during the : 
afternoon, reaching the peak about 2-30 pm. to 3=30pm. which is 
about 150,.7’he reason for this,he explained ,was at the birth of 
Jazz after the war, musicians came to their uniom during the 
afternoon, asking about engagements and looking the ‘'boys' up 
for a chat. As Jazz increased in popularity, so the musicians, 
and as the union buildings , which is also used as a club, 
could no$¥ hold them all they overflowed into the street, becoming 
: as it 1s today, a centre for the trade, or profession, Before the 
_60 DEpression of '31 the peak time was about l-Opme to 2-30pm, and 
it had reached the present time owing to lack of work, a kind 
of "there is*not much to go for, so why bother rushing down ?* 


<n O age R ’ 


R port on Archer St. (cont) 


He also s&hid that during the last two or three weeks the demand 

was falling of a bit owing to the apparent crisis over the Spanish . 
wars As this was a luxmary trade it was one of the first to feel t 
the effecta of a crisis, both at home and Internatiomly. Asked about 
whether any attual engageing was done in the street he said that 
managers sometime came down and made odd engagements but that 

no dance band leaders,agents etc. cmme down , doing their bookings 
through the¢ different trade unions, Since the advent of radio the 
trade had become a trifle steattier, being a good fill-in between 
engagements, This person was about 235 yrs. old, fairly small and 
contrary to the rest of the musicians had light hair and his 

| instrument was the trumpet¢g7 Up to about three years ago he 

| had been engaged with a band regularily, but since then had Omen on 
the books of an agent and had covered most of the world following 
his: profession. He gave me a visiting card whem he left. 
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Ob there at 2=—50 pem. WASiibt¢gtoyx waiting for C. Garner. Saw misician 
whom Ob had met with C.G. previously. 5' 9" tall, black hair brushed 
back, pale faced, puffed cheeks, no hat, brown overcoat. Born in South 
Africae Spoke with accent. 

Ob. " Have you seen C. G ? " 


~~ en waiting for him, hes allways late, as unpuncual as the 
devil " 


A half-caste negress pass@d whom Ob had seen in the Box Offuc8 club 
previousley. 


Ob. " Who is she, what does she do ? " 
Me. " Use your initiative ". 
Ob. " Is she one of the ladies of leisure ? ". 


An elderley man then came down the strget playing a tin whistle on the 
oppositesdde of the road and stopped near one of the groups stood 
around. After playing 5 mins he took his hat off and offered it to the 
group but no one p@t anyBhing in. M. then said :- 


" Thats what C. G will be doing in 10 years " , and said the same 
to a chap near who said " 10 weeks you mean ",. M. then said that he 
could not wait any longer and said that he was going to the B.O. club 
which opened at 3-0 . About 5 mins after C.G. came up and took Ob. and a 
AH. ( who had since come ) down to B.O. club, entering our names in ' 
the visitors book at the end of the passage. Took us to a tbale where 
M. was sat. C.G. then excused himself and A.H. said | 


" Have you seen the Park Barade ? " | 
: Me " No, $Z/#2% istbomething after the style of the Lambeth Walk ? " 
| AH. ™ Yes " 


M. " I hate those bloodv songs, the L.W. palais glide, they are 
nausating " A.H. then asked him what time the clubs band worked 
( piano and drums) and was told 3 till 11 p.m. Ob asked him what 
instrument he played and he said that he was a vocalist and some- 
times played the cuitar. C.G. came back and had a book with him. Showed 
it to the drummer and C.G. said " You are too young for that ". Drummer 
handed the book and @. asked him if he wanted to borrow it. Drummer 


- gaid he would and Obs and C. left the room. Ob asked C. what the book 
was about and C. said " Its aboygt the life of a prostitute, its a good 


book that, an eduegation ". Later A.H. asked him about his vrofession 
life and he said that he Had been abroad for 9 months last yous sad aeat 
he had worked for Harry Roy for a while " Nice chap to work for, though 
you dont hear so mich about him, not being at the Mayfair, it was a 
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{\ archer Ste S.S. 16/3/39. 


A 


e 
good shop-window for him, he had 6 bands running then. " 


Plan of Bow Office Club. 


When in the club Ob saw a member bring two friends in and member ¢A@ 
called the waitor over and introduced him to them, shaking hands. 
When Ob came in he walked into room with hat and waiter came over and 


asked him to remove it. d 


gambling bar 
| hine 


tables & tk of 


“nas - light, 1 
, al 


dancing floor 


crectatefoen 


| drums 
raised 1. 


vate 
/ 


oo 


whet A we 


“walls were vanelled and on a shelf 1' from roof were willow and other 


patterned sates. 
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‘Archer pte SeS. 4/84/39. oF 


Survey of Windows. 


No.1l6. Be Murray e 


left hand window. tope Ladies Magazines. 2 rows 
3rd. row. The Ring - Rhythem - Lilliput 
Good Taste - Frock Patterns - Mystic 
Great War Advenures. : 


underneath Comic Postcards, ees. He * You're all 
the world to me ! | 
She ' Well dont think you're going to 
make a world tour tonight '. 


om shelf mouth-organs - shoe laces - toy soldiers 
in window Marbles - draughts - mending wool - 
bottam small mechanical toys - games - childres 


books - magazineSe etce 


right hand window 


top Ladies books, patterns, fashions etc. 
window Chocalate - toffee - boiled sweets - | 
bottam Childrens cut out cards, punch and judy, | 


locomotives - buildings etc. 
Outside on the floor in front of the shop, newspaper boards. 


Dillons Daily Racing Card - 2d. 

Football Adviser Weekly - Gd. 

May Marsh - Lady turf Adviser - 3d. daily, 1/- special. 
Racing and Football Outlook = ad. | 

The Star =- evening paper - ld. 

Evening Standard, evening paper ld. (on Daily Telegraph board) 
F. Wards Nap and Double = Gd. 

Archers Late Wire - 6d. daily. 

Radio Times - 2d weekly. 

The Ringside - a wrestling infommant. 


Next Door St. Peters School with notice outside ' School Entrance - 
Great Wigdmill St. 


~Orchestral Assocciation 
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2) 
Archer St. (cont) anual 
No. ll. Banks. Tobaccanists. 


One window only. 
Notice in Winddw. ' Letters can be addressed here ! 


On left of window ~- Souplex Razor Blade Machine 
underneath - Wrigleys Chewing gum Machine 


Cigarette Display from left to right. 


De Reske ' Turk ! 
C c Ardath ' Kings ! 
39 De Reske * Major ! 
M.Drapkin & Co. ' Greys' 
Phillips * Plus Two ' 
Ne Reske ' Minors * 
t? ae TUrks ? 
tf t Kings ! 


| Ne. 11. Cosy Cafe . Notice in Window ' Cigarettes ' One Window. 


Left half of window 


Teal ' Civrarettes 
left to right 


? 
' Top Score ' " 
' Pisvyers * * 
: ' Gold Flake ' " 
| Ss, Se ' Players ' . 
| ? Star t If 
' Churchman ! “y 
' Capstan ! “ 


right half of window. MENU 
Ho Steak and Chivs 1/- 
Lamb Chop and Chips 10d. 
Liver, Bacon and Chips Qd. 
Pork Sausages and Chips Qd. 
| Eges and Chips S8de 
Sausages and Chins Gd. 


l Egg and Chips 5d. 
: | Bovril - Minerals - @akes Etc. 


; ta) 
vy 3 
Archer Ste. (cont) S.S. 4/4/39. AXN 


Cosy Cafe (cont) 


Diagonal Strips across the window 


Sausages and Mashed 


Bers and Bacon 
Bacon and Tomatoes 


Ham and Eeges 


Next Window S.Ferrsri *« Sons. 
* tad . a « 
In window Knives - bread - table - meat -carving - nenknives 


Scissors - Mincing Machines - “in Openers - Cutlery 
Various Metal Household Impliments. 


Notice Yale Pattern Keys cuit on the premises while vou wat 
6de eache 


On wall near the window A.ReP. 15,000 Auxiliary Firemen wanted in 
{ . London Apbly at once at any Fire Station. 
a 


Next window, sisn above A.Scholes Violin Maker and Repairer 
Finest Quality. 


notice in window Strings and Fittings in Stock 
ae 
eard = =«©§§ " 
notice :- Westock Pirastro 
Strings and fittincs | Tuning Fork Strings 
in Stock. | | 


a 
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(4) “AKL 8 
Archer St. ‘cont) SeS. @ 4/4/39. 
On a small velvet covered stand were 6 vbhdlin bitidges. 
Méiéé Notice in top right hand corner of window:- 
The Strad 6d. Monthly. Sold Here. 

Bottam right hand corner :- 

All stringed instrument players should read “he Strad on sale here 

Price 4d. Monthly. 


Next Window. Philip Je Levy Phone Gerr 2961. 


i y\,. Commodore Sax2phones and Rand Instruments. 
Commodore Metal Mouthpieces. 
1. Archer Chambers, Archer STe Wel. 
Plating repairs and all Accessaries. 
On a postcards— These saxanhone stands are collapsable and may be 
adjusted to hold either The Alto and Clarionet or 
Tenor and Clarionet. Complete in Green Baize Rags 7/5. 
The stand was shown and bag. 
4 boxes in front of window :- 


q | 
Front, 50 Anches - Clarinette Sl DB. Soperievie Vaudoren 
Parise 


On edge :=- Morsue = Deposoe No. 162123 Made in *rancé. 


(5) ARN 3. 
Archer St. (cont) S.S. 4/4/39. 


Across the road. Sigors No. 7. 
Signs outside - Quaver Club. 
> You may teLephone from here. 
Wood plaque on wall - S. Harris. Tailor lst. floor. 
Quaver Club. 
Machine below = Sigors Specials 2 for 1l/- 
2 bell pushes - B. Gilbert. 
Night Watchmans Bell. 
On doov through passage Notic&8 - Wg/xdt Please do not stand ink 
this passage and oblige, By ordger 
of L.C.C. Inspector. 


Quaver Club - Thrdugh Passage 
Down Stairs. 


Telephone in Pa: sage. 

Sigors window left hand - Display of Teloto, Shavallo, Rrylco 
Card in window - French and Americian 
Specialities Stocked. . see other Window. 
Brylecream display top of window 
Bottam :=- left to right, 
Myleto, Teloto, Vasaline Hair Tonic. 

omall aperture, ce. 9" x 15". 


above, Gold Flake Sign and sign hung on G.F. 
Sien - Sales Kiosk. 


below aperture, Cigarettes and Toilet 
Requisites Here. 

right Hand Top of window - Myleto display saying 
The Modern Father Christmas now uses Myleto. 


drawing of man with black beard. then - 
You Cant Be grey anc use Myleto. 
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Archer St. (cont) S.S. 4/4/39. 


end drawing of man with Grey beard. 
Blea Gillete display below this. 
. Notice - All Goods Obtainable from qtittick Service Hatch. 


Neon sign display :- 


Boxs ce. 14"x3'"x Ae 


Front - Specially tested, ¢ 
The Originall Sigor’ Pg OS. 
specials - Quality | | 
Guarrenteed Oe Specie Is 


\ Gi. esarn a | 
ndge - 6 six tested pieces,/ }. Quality Sue foc) 


; » 
i/ — 


ee 3 
Opposite egde -Hot Vulcanized I 
Store Life 3 Years. 


KS 
. 


Notice - Be Brief, Just say Three Please 

Notice - All Goods Obtainable Fmom Quick Service Hatch. 
Notice - Americian Tips sold here 

Notice - Spetos sold here. 


3. cards in bottam of window advertising ' Ardeley ' 


| 4 square inch cartons and 2 packets. 


On top - Three for One 3 for 1/-, Obtainable enly from 


Sigors Products, 7, 4rcher St. British throughout. 


Notice - Rendalls sold here, ask for free booklet. 
Carton c. 5" x $" x 3" , The Ardelcy brand Lubricating Jelly . 


Front of bax - Super=-medicial end highly anti-septic. 


: | This jelly is specially prepared as a 
lubricant to prevent porate ne and tearing of 
| Rubber Goodse It is also highly anti-septic. 


: ae .. Netice Gentemen, ask for Ali 


i 
Sic al Rubber Ware. 
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| ‘eT xXV 
‘Grcher St. (cont) Bibs AA ORs 


Famous all Over the World. 3 for 1/-. Made in 
USA 
Carton ~- Rendalls Pessarys. 
Morfi Display 14 bomes in front is notice 
Morfi sold here is guarrenteed Genuine and Fresh ## 
Stock.e, 3 for 1/-, 2/6 a dozen. 


on right of the window an advertisement board. 
17 advertismentse hs 


Next door, entrance to Abysinia Club with notice on door to 
that effect and sign above. 

then c. 4yards along door with notice :- Lyric Thfeatre 

Office - Business hours 11 to 1lethej entrance to Lyric Theatre 
Galleryy 

Box Office Club entrance further along with sign above :- 


; 
} 


> 
—s 


% 


BOX OFFICE : 


y 
YY 
a’ 


~ 


Sy 


pes 


YABEKET FRI 


Door furhbher. along had fomr letteS boxes in, 
underneath top left-hand notice :- Globe Club, lst. floor. 
top right-hand l-box := Flat Noede 


Notice on wall of wine shop ne** *° Globe Club door. 
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cs} As 2 
| Archer St.e(cont) 
; S$.S. 4/4/39 


Loitering Parking outside these premises strictly Prohibited. 
then entrance to Windmill Club, swing, glass doors on which was 


painted :- Members Onlgy. Above door sign, outside.enext door, Windmill 
stage doore Rest of street being the back of the Windmill Theatre. 
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Archer St. - 
Notices in display window. 


For Sale. 

Geraldo Piano Acordion. 3-voice I20 Bass. Perfect Condition. 

Price £10. Terma arranged suit buyer. 

Appl¥ W.Street. 78 Lewis Building, Dalston ST. E.8 'Phone CLI 3732 


Artistic Reasonable Printing 
Orders Visiting Cards Pop 
to 100. for i/76 for 
Pap 250 for 2/6 Orders 
Orders taken every Friday 
Between 1 oc. and 3 oc 
Archer Street. Outside Club No 


To Lete 

Hatf a minute from Marble Arch 
Cosy Bedroom. Top Floor. 
Suit business Gentleman. 

Apply after 7 any evening. 

Mrs Gilmour, 56 Sdgware Rd. W.I. 


Any number of words. 6d per week. 


For sale. For sale. For sale. 
To all musicians, a snip. 
Trumpet 
New. Never been used. 
Phone Allen, RELiance 390I 
or GERrard 2108. 


————— 


—— 


Wamted room for office use. Apply within. 
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P23 
Archer St. interviews “- SoS. 5/4/39- 


Nog@ls. Murray. Woman 60. 


) went in the shop and told her that he was helping to write a book 
about jazz and would she care to say anything about ArcherxSt. and its 
musicianse 


Ve " I dont want anything to do with them, you would'nt want to print 
what I think about them ", 


Te 
Obe " Dont you like them ? " 
We "™ I should think not, the way they come and stand in front of my ¢% 
shop, talking away ". 
3 « 
Ob. " Have vou been here long ? " ey 4 
We " I was here before that building ( WgZ@é7Ans/VAL on /bAT ding ) was 
built" | 


Ob. " Which building ? " 
- '" The Ochestral building " ( Orchestral Aeeossation) 


~?7 


Je "™ IT dont want to say any thing else about it, I might say something 
they wouldfnt like if it was printed ". 


She then went into a room at the back of the shop. Ob then went into 


- OS Ee 


Banks the tobaccanists where 6 men were tlustered round af pin | 
machine, two of them playing. Ob watchecd them and at 4-30 they had | Pah 
all sone oute Ob to shop-keeper ( ce 30, dark hair, 5' 10" ) | 
' Seems to be a bit of a centre, these machines " 

Te " Yew, they comc in here untill they lose and then they go out ". 

Ob. " They seem to live a free and easy life ". 

Te " Yes its their nature, they dont care what happens to-morrow ". $35 

Ob. " The street seems a bit deserted now ", 

Te. " Yes, its getting a bit late now, you should come down here 
earlier. The best day to come is Monday, not next Monday as it 
is Bank Holiday, but come the Monday after you will find a lot 


more dorm 
Ob. ' That do you think of the jazz trade, just now ? " 


TROP ern A ee on he dN ng ems 


ee 
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Tnterviews (cont) S.S. 5/4/39. 


e 


Te '* Pretty bad, thats why there are so many down the street ", 

OB. " How long have you beem here 7? " 

Te ' About 8 or 9 years, can mangge to make a living althouch the rent 8 
high not as bad as across the way in Piccardily Circus, hich enough 
though Ny 


%b, "Do you get any rough-houses in hers ", 


Te " No, very rarlv, if I do I just leave them alone untill fhey come 
round " 


Obe " Do you get anv of the big names in the shop ? " 
30 T. " Sometimes Ambrosés band,Nat Gonella's , I know them, but I see 
& 40 thegi musicians and only know them by face and dont really know 
who they aree T have'nt seen any I know down this vear ", 


“be "' We are going to write a book on jazz and we are doing Archer St. 
in ordeS to get some atmosphere ",. 


Te "™ Can you get it published ? " 
Ob. " Oh yes, we have had other books published ". 
Te " Do you. CHARE 1% will be eoid 7? * 


Ob. " Yes, we should get a good sale fot it Ne 


: Po | A man came in the shop and went to the pin table, vlayed the balls 


not winning anything and said to Wg T. " This machine is not right. 
the springss are too slack ",. 


Te ' Its the plaver who is at fault, not the machine " 


Me " I say that it is not right, our machines are better than these ", 


OB/XKEAVENL// OK /AAd/ dred Cigarette Sales 


$25 60% of sales, Players, next in favour, Gold Flake, then Capstain, 


Senior Service, Woodbines ete. About "5% of customers were musicianse 
Said thet vipes were becoming more #g¥4Z popular but cigars did not sell 
too well. He said that musicians smoked heavy owing to the monotony of 
playing 


Cs) Yet 4 
Interviews. (cont) SeSe 5/4/39 
Sicors. Man 30, black Bair , 5! On Hairdresser 
He was stood at the door of the shone 
Obs " Pretty quiet " 


He " Mot much dolgg down here owing to the criegis, it was the same during 
the last crisis, they cant afford having their hair-cut as regularijy" 


Ob. ' They get a decent anout of money dont they ? " 


He " Not too good, about £6 a waek, then they have travel and some of them 
V4 are marriec and then they have to go touring ". 


Ob. " How long have you been down Archer Ste ? " 


He ' Been down here lO vears now with this firm " 
the 
Ob. " Do any of musicians have their hair waved ? " Ee y 


He " No, who told you that, I should think about 75 % of them have wavy 
hair, but all natural " 


Ob. " Most of the chavs seem to have their hair long, in the back of their 
necks, is that supposed to be the fashion ? " 


He " Of coarse, you would'nt be a musician if you had'nt your hair long " 


vy " Are’ there any rough=-houses down the street ? " 

K 4 

He ' In all my 10 years I have only known one fight and that was when one 
of them took an engagement off the other and he came down to fight it 
o@t, it was soon finished thougg " 


A man who had been stood at the door with He, about 60, Italian who spoke 
with 7n accent , then said, 


4 There were some goings on here 20 years since, I have seen some changes 
here, thats when the cabs used te come flying round the corner". 


He AM/L4APAPPEd intcrrupted by " He wants information oh musicians not 
what happened 20 years ago " and laughed. 


Ob. to older man " How lone have you been here ? " 


OM. " About 40 years " 


P S2- : 
Obe ¥ pounting to 'Specials'machine . " Do you get a good sale on those ? " | 
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€2)0be " Do the musicians have their clothes made in here ? " 


ee 


a 
In terviews (cont ) SeSe 5/4/39. 
He " Yes, musicians are very good at that game ", 
Ob. " Where dofitthey get their women ? " 
He “ Oh, pick them up where they are playing, the women generally go for 


the. band ", 
Ob; " Is there any of that game goes on in Archer St. ? " 


He " Not that I know of, and I have been here for 10 years, you will find 
most of that in Gerrard St. and round about there ". 


Ob " J6/thé/WAsT¢éLAxs Its rather surprising that thefe are workshops in 
Archer St. * 


He " Most of them are tailors ". 


He " No, not a lot, most of the tailors across the street make for waiters 
and domestic workers, though the chap above our shop makes for the 
musicians, as to the other workshops they rest of them are musical 

instrument makers and repairers. " 


Ob was leaning on the 'Specials' machine and a yoymg man came up and said 
tmxcuse me " to Ob and put a 1/=- in the machine saying to H. " Working ? " 
He " Yes, still ", man laughed and walked away putting the packet in his 
pocket. At the beginning of the conversation Ob had said to the H. 


" T wonder if you would care# to say anything about the musdtcal trade 
and its connection with Archer Ste ? " 


He then said " Yes, I can tell you most there is to know about the 
musical profession ". During the conversation there had only been two 
customers in the shop and H. had not been in at all. 


: 8 
-cher Street. Musicians. AH 


2W London Rhythm Club. 


Drummer was telling Geof about the a pla of his who had just passed 

on the other side of the road. Remarked drummer "Wasted talent there," 

Geof "Y~s. But he is getting some of his stuff ph yed" 

Drummer. "Yes. You should have seen him when he was out of a job. He 
was 1 iota down at the street. He didn't know what to do. One of 
the chaps said to him that he should always give the street a 
LOOK 1 in when you are working - he (th ec chap who had passed) had 
been soup late ne ADOUT not gettin; ‘ there = and then 
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Directors: B. Davis R. St. ‘cha °C. p, ae P. Phillips 


Telephones: Temple Bar 4455-60 (six lines) SELMER H O USE F 
Telegrams Selmatone, Westcent, London 114-116 G harin g & ross Ro | d, Lon d On, W.C.9 


14th March,1939. 


Alec MeHughes,Esqe, 
Mass-Observation, 
6, Grotes Buildiys, 
Blackheath, SeBede 


Dear Sir, 


We are interested in your letter of the 7th March, and we 
enclose some details of the Hawkins tour. 


This tour is one of a series which we arranged from time 
to time, and you will appreciate of course that our interest is in 
popularising our own instruments. 


The expenses are all carried by this House, and we endeavour 


to confine admission to bona fide professional and semi-professional 
musicians. 


As you will appreciate ‘jazz' music has a large following 
amongst people who are not always potential customers. 


We are in a position to help you from many points of view 
if you are, as you say, collecting information regarding the different 


angles of ‘jazz', and we are in the meantime enclosing three tickets for 
our London demonstration. 


The enclosed advertisement will show that the London demonstration 
is being held at the Phoenix Theatre, and our London dealers will bring 
their customers te that theatre on Sunday April 2nd. 


In the case of the Provinces, the demonstrations are independently 
organised by the local dealers, and the expenses of the two artistes are 
carried by uSe 


Yours faithfully, 


Fann’ 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS SELMER OF FINE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
PARIS 


elmer 


| presents 


COLEMAN HAWKINS 
Supported by Star British Players 


in a 


SWING DEMONSTRATION | 


at the 


PHOENIX THEATRE, SUNDAY 2nd APRIL 


at 2.30 p.m. doors open at 2 p.m. 


| Compere At the Piano 
| BEN DAVIS - RONNIE WILDE 
| | 


This ticket Admits one without Charge 


a - Litige 


> 13, >i. a8 tm 1, eed hig 
| with Sadiger, the nore ing MANaser.s Setheres ‘are the nares ane Petatierd 
of musical instruments. J 
Zntered shop, with its light wood fittings, carpeted floor, and show cases 
shining instruments. shen aeross to counter and asked for Dadlier. 
Told. to go up to the first floor via the door to one left. Went through 
door and up the usualjnarrow staircase, with sto. alls and stepse On 
first floor a passage led off from the landing ine a glass panelled door 
with the “words "Advertising De pte By appgintment Only". Entered room but no 
one there. The room about 18! x 30! and 4 of it divided off by a partition 
waist high. On the larger a nt which was to the right of the door there 
awere pigeon ho es extending to the ceiling and on theopposite Gide windows, | 
Mii front of which was a shelf extendi fow. the room. The smaller side of 3 
—* 


1 

1 h a ne 
f room was occupied only by a metalzZ office desk, a row of metal shelves | 
: bel r such titles as Tenor Saxophone 
e 


sola a row of composition drawers lab D 
@tc. The desk ve on it a et of thre tal shelves and a Terry Anglepoise | 
| ight bulb. On the wa 


Rey OR cg aera ry 5 te 


F eee 


@& Lamp fitted with a a vl 11 by the desk were stuck cards | 
"and notices, visiting cards and also prints of bills ete. advertising diff- | 
erent sides of the business. un wall aiso had a shooting card from one of 


ile 
the amusement halls with a bulls eye shot. : 
Obs waited in the room. A ‘oak speaker in the far corner called out for one 
of the male staff "Mr. X... please, Mr. Xese please’. Silence. Could hear 
an orzan being »laved somewhere near. ‘ent into passage after being in the 
room ©ome mi:ute s and afetr waiting a few minutes saw one of the staff 
come out of the managers office. Asked him for Sadlier. He went to the phone 
and was apparently answered by Sadlier who was expecting Obs. Said that he 
woud be down in a minute. “ould Obs sit down. Obs sat on the wooden chair P 
by the side of the desk. Next to it a trolley with two telephones on the tory 
shelf, : 
Waited about I minute when Sadlier entered. Height about 5'4", black hair | 
wavy and ~ rted on the left. Hown rimmed glasses with bridge clear of noS@.e } 
Broad features - remindec Obs of Le&&ie Holmes. Smiled to show row of white 
teeth. Dressec in blue < ngle breasted lounge suit, and white shirt. 
Introduced himself. Had no sooner entered tha. office boy arrived. S. 
addresses him in Scotch accent = calls him laddie. Strikes Obs as being | 
kindly towards those under him. Boy has brought in proofs for an advert in E 
Ny 1Melody Maker of the re pale Hawkins tour. Sadlier looks at it and starts | 
writing in small handwriting in ink on the proof. Draws li:.es with Yreler 
and pencil. After while stops and gets on the phone. Whilst waiting for the ¥ 

call turns to Obs and remarks about the jazz fans. . 
"Sex starved adolesce ts these people. For once Freud was right." 
Grins at Obs. 
"Heonard Feather? Do you know him?" 
Obs "I've heard of him". | 
Se "Yell he's the big noise in the jazz fan line." Throws his head back in | 
moek despair, implying he is not too impressed with Mr. Feather. | 

Gets his phone call through. F. apparently out. Says he has rung up to : 
enquire about the wording of the advert. He has given Feather space in the 
Selmer advert about the “awkins tour and wants to know how he wants it worde 
says that he gathers that F. thinks he is going to have a large space in the 
ad. althoug. he has never given him that impresstion. What is the wording, 
sec. doesn't answer satisfactorily. S. says that it seems to him to be a 
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a very funny way to run a business; that he has usually found that the 
secretary knows more about the matter than the preson who is doing it. 
Rings off and turns to Obs and says The bloody woman doesn't seem to know 
a thing about it." | 
Gets on phone to Les Ayling, who works on the staff of 'Bsychic News! ; 
and is the runner of a gig club. Mentions that he has got a 'huge expanse?) 
to fill in. Yhat wording does Les want. Grins and gets is ruler and meast 
ures it - AN x sade eys no, he hasn't got it on top “of the other. He id | 
far too cumming for that. tle has got them side by side. Then says that he 7 
has a friend here - meaning Obs - who would like to zet access to a fan ‘ 
elub in an inconspicuous sort of way. 'Broadly&speaking he is a psychologis' 
Les O.K's it and 5S passes the phone over to Obs to have a wo d with him. § 
Obs arranges to go on to the Coleman Hawkins concert Beld in the evening | 
after the show at Phoenix 7 eatre. This to be held at the Fishmongers Arms? 
at Yood Green and Les says -e will be glad to help Obs. : 


S. asks Obs in what way he can help him. His attitude t wards the jazz fe 
is as scornful as that of Ingman (see-veper- towards some of them. (see 
report of 28.3.39 with Ed tor of Melody Maker). 
He says he has been I5 years in this business now and has learned yuite 
a bit about it. 
Was a musician in bands and as plaved in all sorts of places from Palais 
to Clubs. Says that in that way you have access to knowledge which it woul 
be impossibel for the ordinary Observor to get. One of the most interesti 
phenomana from the psycholo ical point of view is the attraction that [azz 
has for women. Says that when women are undergoing any period of emotional 
stress they turn to jazz as an outlet. One sees this at the big palais. 
There the women are tearly all married. One ##nde would think, entering | 
the hall as a casual observor, t at they were typists, office girls, fact=" 
ory girls, and that they were just there for an afternoon or evenings dane} 
ing. But actually they are all married, often just sevarated from their d 
husbands, and are working off their feelings by pteaytne-gaze. means of 
JaZZ~ One sees the girls too ha. .ging round stage doors , whenever anything 
is on - the s:me type. Tells Obs that he ought to have been at the édazz , 
Jamboree oes he would have got anidea of. the public that jazz attractsel 
Says that he has »layed a Streatham and he could tell a few tales of t ‘ 
business and what goes on there. -~ays that he has known of case where an 
of the band, during a couple of dances off when the other band was playi 
has given the wink to a girl, and has taken her out in the car ait and 4 
teiven-her 'knoc§ed her off' and been back on the stand when the band has § 
sone on again. "Vut of course the casual Observor couldn't be exoected to j 
find a thi gS liké that out." : 


A girl comes in o the office. Dressed in back outfit, with zip fastener jf 
to coat and fur collar. Vesl. Yell made up. Looks surprised to find some-} 
one there. S. surprised to see her and gets up. Talks in low voice with j; 
her, but suf” ‘iciently loud to ve heard anywhere in the room. She wants to) 
know if he is free. O4é He says he is engaged - a bit awxward with Obs 
there as he obviously wants to make a date. Asks her where she is going 
for lunch. She says she isn't sure. He suggests one or two places to go 
to. She seys km&W. She isn't supposed to be round here anyway so mustn't 

be seen. She sugsests a place. Me doesn't seem too keen. Well he has a 
date in Shaft ‘estbury Avenue. Shall he meet her at place she suggests and 
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walk dow. with her to Shafesébury Ave. No that wouldn't do as she is not 


oo a 


, | % on e . ee 
u to be here.’ iveitually arranges to see her at 1.30 at the place 
she lsrested. She gocs off. Turns to Obs and says 'That was a pleasant 
S) Portas. She psed to do some modelling for us. Her head takes a beautiful 
La ode 


ohotograph. We haven't done any other part of her unfortunately. Nice kid 


Xbs notices that he ars a Signet ring on the 3rd finger of left hand s0 
ir ly married 
ayy Ze talks about the musicians. Says that Ob: wants to go round 4 ircher Street 
to set a. idea of a musicians vocabu ary "about 50 words repeated over and 
over again. ZIverything is 'lousy'". Grins and shrugs his shoulders agalne 
Savs that with the musiclans most of them are un ultured type who ave got 
iuto the middle of the business instead of starting at the bottom. Whereas 
. ie 


Playas. the old days one spent 5 years practising eke» seales and the like these 


people spent a few months learning 2 few chords anc phrases. This was the su 


spe 
sum of t mF musocal knowledge. There were a few intellig ent musicians but 


i 


'bloody few'. There were jsut a few of these who were interested in swinge 
1 For te reat - well. 
BIS O.s mentions t.e szmi pros and S. says he can tell him ali about those. How 
can he best help Obs - by directing him along certain eineha channels or 
y letting Obs ask him questions and answering them? 
Obs says he can certainly help him by giving him dope on their side of the 
businesse Se says that that will be easy enough. But with any manuf ‘acturer 
they are not willing to divulge statistics of their business if they can 
help 10. It Obs were in America he would flznd it far easier for there all 
sorts of staistics have to be published in board of trade reports and the 
lik which don't here and indeec which may not even exist here. Says tat 


i 


ie of #tme-enA Space and mohey spent weekly in advertisement by these firms of 
| instrument mazers. This could be sot from the Melody Maker by calculating 
he amount of space used and multiplyin x by the rate charged. Also could 
work out roughly how many engaged in t e indust try, but here farms would 
sive the maximum figures available and not those employed at the present 
time "when there is a slump". 
Obs sugzests a link up with polities and the business. S. says that crisis 
CbOhas certain y affected it. Says he will be able to help Obs on the lines 
of interesting statistics. 
ninks that one of the best ways in which he can help Obs is by giving him 
introductions to the various people concerned in the business of which he 
na aturally knows lots. Thinks that in this way he would be able to give obs. 
pi lenty of sidelights on the b&siness. 
A chap comes i: with a larsve parcel and talks to 5S. im a foreign accent. 
Says that he would like to explain what he has there. S. says he's busy but 


7 


before he comes. Chap says no, that won't do. It will be better if he ex- 
plains it as he goes along. O.K. Come in later. Chap ¢ es. S turns to ODs 
aid starts gtalking about the refugees. Says that whilst people say that 
they are being no burden on us and are not t: ‘king jobs from our workmen 
they are bothered with them every week. That chap had been in last week 
selling musical instruments. Th&s weck it was some advertising device. 

He (S) had spent nearly all morning trying to get rid of a girl refugee 


Who had come to try to get a job. That was part of the propje, Me 


t 
e 

Obs should be able to deduce a lot - could, for example, work out the amour! 
% 4 


could he come again. Chap says yes. S. says he will have a look at the thing 
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AY engaged Coleman Hawk 
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Advertising manager. Selmers. OVe3sedd 

had beggars in every week now. 

Said that one of th amusing sides was the boycott. Being a Jewish firm 
they would boycott “erman goods one week. But the ext they would be buying j 

» them because they were the cheapest they could get - since they cou dn't 
compete otherwise with the Christian firms in the same line. i 
They sold a greater mumber of instruments than any other firm in the coun try, 
Tieir speclality wag@ibe? tenor sax. and it was to boost this that they had | 
to. come over here. 

Obs arranges to get .touch with him next week. No good S making an app- 

ointment. It was the'craziest thing, beczuse I never know what I am doing 

next". 


¢/o 82 Mount Nod Rde,y 


SeWelSe 


> ie 4 94639 
ae Myre Sadlier, 
$2 Advertising Manager, 
nies Selmer and Co,.; 
Iil4—[16 Charing Cross Rde Wsle2 


Dear Mre Sadlier, . 


Many thanks for your assistance the other daye 
I enjoyed the concert very much, ea after a further visit 
to the Gig Club at nicht-I began to feel a bit numb with ‘swing’. 
The Gig Club is very interesting and I hope to get some interesting 
date fram Les Byling about ite | 4 
As I expect you will be very busy just before the holis 
day I shall leave ealling in on you till next week. If you could let 
me have some data about Selmers it would be very useful for us = both | 
concerning the organisation and also concerning the actual manufacture } 
of the instruments, Yould it be possible to get data about the various | 
metals used in the manufacture of ii.struments, the number of di nt 7 


types you manufacture, details of the type of customers you sb QbCe? 


Could it be arranged for one of us to spend a day in 
your shop just listening to the chatter of customers et¢.? 

As regards the actual factual side of the business 
you are obviously far better qualified to tell me what I want than I 
am to ask you, but I will get out a list of possible lines of inform 
ation which I will either send you or else come in and talk to you 
about (hideous grammar). 

I hope you have a pleasant weekends 


Sincerely yours 


Alec M. Hughes. 


P.Se Could you comninicate with me at any future time at tiie above 
typed address, Whilst M.O, official address continues to be at 6 
Grotes bulidings I have moved out with my assistant to an address 
more conveniently situated for the job. 
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The Advertising Manager, | 
Henri Selmer and Co., Ltd, | 
TT4-TI6 Charing Cross Rde, WeC.2 


Dear Sir, 


Many thanls for your letter of March T4the, and the 
accompanying informations I am delighted to hear that you are 
willing to assist us in collecting information for our "jazz" book. 
We want to make this as comprehensive a study as possible, and all 
information that you can give us will be of the greatest help. 

Here are a few details about ourselves. We bezan in 
1937 = the movement being the joint idea of Tom Harrisson and Charles 
Madge, the organisers and leaders of the movemeit today. Their aim is 
to study contemporary English society in all its aspects, In the past 
anthropologists have paid great attention to prémitive societies but 
have largely ignored their owns M,O. is thus trying to remedy this by 
means of detalled surveys of all aspects of our present culture, The 
resilte of all our work are intended for publication. Already we have 
produced three volumes of an intréductéry nature - "May Iecth." (Faber 
and Faber 1937); “First Year's Work" (Lindsay Drummond 1957); and 
"Britain" (Penguin Special I939). Four books dealing with specific 
topics are at present in the hands of the publisher (Gollanez) and 
we are at work on a book on Social Fectors in Eeonomice, in addition 
to the "jazz" book. Ye have the help of an advisory committee of such 
well-known figures as Mr. HeG.Wells, Prof. Julian Huxley. Prof. Pears, 
Prof, “alinowski, Olaf Stapledon, JsB,.Priestley, and others. 

Tf you could supply us with information concerning the 
several aspects of your own business and the trade in general we 
would be very reneteet | 

should weleome a personal interview with you to discuss 
the matter with you, Could you sugzest a date? I am engaged all next 
Monday, but could manage any morning after thate . 

I am enclosing a copy of our latest publication, which 

will give you more idea of our methods and aims, 


Youss faithfully, 


Alee uy Hughes. 
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Selmer, 
Ii4 Charing Croad Rd., 
: WeCek 


Dear Sirs, 


I am interested in the announcement of the ‘Student 
Concerts! which you are sponsoring, and at which Coleman Hawkins 
will be appearing. The above organisation is eonducting research 
into Jazz as a factor of social significance today, the results 
to be published in a.book sometime this year, We thus interest 
ourselves in all social activities connected with Jazz, and I 
would be very grateful if you could let us have some statement 
from you as to thé arrangement of this tour, its inception, its 
object, and whether such tours of famous artists are regularly 
conducted. 


Also as part of our programme of mass-observation we 
should like to be present at one or more of the concerts in Londén 
and I should like you to forward 2 or 3 tickets, 


Yours faithfully 


4 
, 
, 


iss 


Alee M, Hughes. 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


TO HEAR THE INCOMPARABLE 


UULEMAN 


HAWKING 


WHERE TO HEAR THEM IN A SERIES OF STUDENT CONCERTS 


Sun., Mar. 12 gem Ltd., 69/70 Snow Hill, Birm- ACCOMPANIED BY 
1 am. 
13 C. Taphouse & Son, 3 Magdalen 5St., 
‘4 Hesey's Ltd., 18/20 Manchester Street, RONNIE WILDE 
15 J. halen 12 Chure te, Leicester Before this amazing tour could be 


16 Brenteal | 6a Goldamith St ~Nott Nottin arranged, months of detailed or- 
tiners, 30 Pinstone Street, nisation and a special permit 
tt hore 8 s Square, York. rom the Home Office were neces- 
ox Manches eaters a Here, at last, is the chance 
royds, Leeds Bridge, Leeds or every bona fide musician to 
al * Soret weenie Ltd., 42 Grainger hear the man who has-been des- 


’s Band Instruments, 6a Stafford cribed as the King of the Saxo- 
phone. Hear the ‘Hawk’ "actually 


‘build ’’ his choruses— talk to 
(rovinil) id 6 Lich eid St., him about his Selmer tenor and 


tebe - yee sea ee Otto Link Mouthpiece. This price- 


less opportunity is yours for the 
20 North igo Bradford. ‘asking — no charge is made for 


smouth, admission to the Student Concerts. 
at Plymouth. 
33 St. Stephen's 
Nh esr gpa 


Bure Sit s.17 Une Gere Ss. (— LONDON MUSICIANS—HERE'S YOUR DATE 


2D. Cae 408 Hich Rd. Streatham, $,W.16 
5 Greenmeod Bros. 330 High St. 


Es SUNDAY, 2nd APRIL 
eo 2.30 P.M. 


Centre, 50 London Road, (Doors open from 2 p.m.) 


PHOENIX THEATRE 


(Charing Cross Road—next to Selmer’s) 


* ee = SWING CONCERT and JAM SESSION 
COLEMAN HAWKINS 


n Davis. 
SUPPORTED BY AN ARRAY OF BRITISH STARS INCLUDING 
Tommy McQuater, George Chishoim, Bill Amstell, Mickie Lewis 
Phil Green, Ivor Mairants, Oscar Grasso and his Coco-Nuts, 


Freddie Gardner and his Swingsters, etc. 
114, Charing Cross Ra, London, W.C.2 GET YOUR FREE TICKET NOW 
tenders grateful thanks to the musical instru- poly £0 on to any dealer in the lefe hand column or to Selmer for 


ment dealers whose co-operation has made this et stating instrument and band you play with 
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SAXOPHONIST MAKES HISTORY 


Precedent created by visit of 
"Swing" genius. _ 


— ——— 


Lo : A new angle on musical education is presented by the action of 
‘+ the Home Office in granting a permit to Coleman Hawkins, world fenous 
=e, coloured saxophonist, ‘who is visiting this country to teach English — . 
musicians how to "swing". The maestro is appearing at free “student 

concerts" ol1 over the country. 


| Hawkins, one of the most outstanding personalities in the world 
of modern donce music was torn in Ste Joseph, Missouri on 21st November,1904. 


At the age of five he commenced, at his mother's instigation, to 
learn the piano. His progress on that instrument did not apparently satisfy 
his fond parent's embition, for two years later she sent him to study the 
‘cello. At the age of nine she bought him a saxophone, the instrument on which 
he was finally to achieve distinction beyond her wildest dreams, 


By the time hoe was fifteen, young Hawkins appears to have developed 
ideas of his own os he ran away to New Yorke In the bég oity he had a tough 
time for three years or so, but finally commenced his professional career 
with Memie Smith's Jazz Hounds in Baltimoree : 


In 1924 he attracted the notice of Fletcher Henderson and commenced a 
ten years association with this famous coloured orchestra, It was during 
this period, through the medium of his brilliant gramophone recordings, that 
he became the idol of fans all over the worlds 


Billed as "King of the Saxophone" he made his London debut under the 
sponsorship of Jack Hylton in 1934, The unbridled enthusiasm with which 
devotees of jazz hailed every performance was almost equalled by the storm of 
criticism levelled at Hawkins by conservative musicianse 


His London appearance was followed by. a triumphant tour of the Provinces 
efter which he arranged a series of appearances in Continental Countries, 


Fresh from his spectacular. successes on the Continent he comes to. 
Britain on en educational tour, retained to demonstrate his amazing versatili 
to British musicians, His visit will give rise to the usual storm of ee 
controversy over "swing" and "jazz" music but there is no doubt that even the 
most biased adherents of legitimate music must pay grudging tribute to his 
emazing capacity for melodic invention, Pioneer of the "rhapsodic" style 
of extemporisation in dance music his treatment of numbers reveals ‘in addition 
to a fertile imagination, en uncanny "lift" which is the essence of true swings 


At all his public appearances Hawkins will be accompanied by Ronnies 
Wilde, the well known pianist and accordionist who is known to radio listeners 
through his feature work with Walford Hyden,. | 
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W in: pardonable pride | present to you the 


1939 edition of the Modern Reed Section. Originally 
issued as a catalogue, this book has developed into 
a Reed Player’s Annual—a publication which is 
eagerly awaited by all progressive saxophone and 
clarinet players. 

| have served the profession for ten years, and during 
that time have been successful in introducing many 
new and beneficial ideas. Selmer, London, has set 
the pace for a general improvement in instruments 
and accessories. 

The growth of the business has been meteoric, and 
Selmer now distributes, in addition to reed instru- 
ments, the finest trumpets, trombones, guitars, and 
accordions. 

Reed players have my personal assurance, however, 
that their instruments will receive the same special- 
ized attention as in the past, and the production of 


a further edition of the Modern Reed Section confirms 
our interest. 
(Signed) BEN DAVIS. 
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W re pardonable pride | present to you the 


1939 edition of the Modern Reed Section. Originally 
issued as a catalogue, this book has developed into 
a Reed Player’s Annual—a publication which is 
eagerly awaited by all progressive saxophone and 
clarinet players. 

| have served the profession for ten years, and during 
that time have been successful in introducing many 
new and beneficial ideas. Selmer, London, has set 
the pace for a general improvement in instruments 
and accessories. 

The growth of the business has been meteoric, and 
Selmer now distributes, in addition to reed instru- 
ments, the finest trumpets, trombones, guitars, and 
accordions. 

Reed players have my personal assurance, however, 
that their instruments will receive the same special- 
ized attention as in the past, and the production of 


a further edition of the Modern Reed Section confirms 
our interest. 


(Signed) BEN DAVIS. 


The Spirit of Perfection is exemplified in Selmer Hereditary Craftsmen— 
Experience—Care—Ideals—Understanding 


nshtoned b yf Hilisans 
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7. spirit of perfection makes craftsmanship a creed and accuracy 
a law. @Perfection respects all details and ignores not one. It is crafts- 
manship sanctified with sincerity. @Bechamp, master biologist of France, 
strove in his laboratory for half a century to perfect a single vital finding 
in organic chemistry. @The priest Mendel perfected his laws of heredity 
only after a generation of endeavour. @The perfection of the almost living 
mechanism known as the Mergenthaler linotype, cost almost more than 


a life... but great was its accomplishment for mankind. @Thoughts like 
these teach us to respect and revere the intensive striving of these master 
craftsmen . . . awaken us to a sterner appreciation of achievement. @QSo POWER 
that, as we examine Selmer Instruments, we may earnestly wonder at and HAMMERED 
recognize the intense enthusiasm and patience and application of their MECHANISM 
creators . . . master craftsmen strong to the last, re-creations achieved 


. in the perfection of every detail in Selmer instruments. 
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Au SELMER (Paris) instruments have keys, 


levers, and mechanism of the Lifetime Selmer Power- 
Hammered special metal. This means that each 
key is several times stronger than a cast or moulded 
one! This also means that Selmer key-work is 
wear-resisting, that the mechanism will stay in 
adjustment and regulation—that the Selmer player 
will not have to humour his instrument and exert 
himself unduly in the endeavour to do his best. 
Selmer players can concentrate on tone production, 
phrasing, and execution—they do not have to favour 
the mechanism nor the tuning of their instrument. 


How Selmer Power-Hammered 
Keys are Made 


BANG! The Selmer Power-Hammer has with 
its brute strength of several tons, actually forced 
hard special key metal into the key-forming die ! 
The heavy hammer is raised and the shaped key 
is removed. The key is hot!.. . So terrific is the 
force of the hammer! And so hard is the metal ! 
Thus an almost unbreakable key is produced. 


(Twice Size) 


SOFT CAST METAL FORGED METAL 


AS SEEN THROUGH THE MICROSCOPE 


What a far cry from the simpler process of cast- 
ing or moulding the keys of ordinary instruments. 
Compare the porous and weak cross-section of an 
ordinary cast key, illustrated above, with that of 
a Selmer Power-Hammered key as also shown. 
Which would you rather have on the instrument 
you own ? 

Also compare the bending illustrations below. 

Make this test with your instrument, if it isn’t a 
Selmer: try to bend the keys. Is it possible to 


Left: The soft cast or moulded keys of ‘ordinary 
instruments are easily bent. 

Right : Selmer Power-Hammered keys are three 
times stronger and are almost unbendable. 


Selmer 


at right. 


Above: The heavy Power-Hammer 
presses rigid, hard bar metal into 
solid, unbendable keys as shown 


‘ You ll SWLHG bette with i Selmer , 
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HAMMERED 
MECHANISM 


expect a delicately ad- 
justed musical instrument 
to resist wear and remain 
in accurate adjustment if 
the keys bend readily be- 
neath one’s fingers ? Then 
try the keys on a Selmer— 
just try to bend them. 
Isn’t it reasonable to ex- 
pect the Selmer to wear, 
and wear, and require less 
attention ? Of course, 
Power-Hammered Selmer 
keywork costs more—it 
requires the making of a 
very expensive special steel 
forming die for each min- 
ute part, but, isn’t it worth 
more to know your instru- 
ment will last a lifetime ? 
Is there any wonder that 
Selmer instruments, after 
having been used daily 
for many years, should 
command resale prices con- 
siderably higher than those 
of the ordinary  instru- 
ment ? 


The additional satisfac- 
tion in quality remains 
long after the small addi- 
tional cost has been for- 
gotten. 


After all, the difference 
between a Selmer and an 
ordinary instrument is but 
a copper or two a day 
when spread over the life 
of the instrument. Isn't 
this extra musical quality, 
this extra wear, this extra 
accuracy of intonation 
worth it ? 


Used Selmers are scarce. 
Notice the high price of 
the occasional used Selmer 
you do see; and how 
quickly it is snapped-up. 
There has always been a 
shortage of used Selmers ! 


It has been said that, if 
Selmer were to stop mak- 
ing instruments to-day, 
musicians would pay a 
premium for Selmer instru- 
ments in years to come as 
they now do for master 
violins. 


BEFORE 


The Spirit of Perfection is exemplified in Selmer Hereditary Craftsmen— 
Experience—Care—Ideals—Understanding 
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ee spirit of perfection makes craftsmanship a creed and accuracy 
a law. @Perfection respects all details and ignores not one. It is crafts- 
manship sanctified with sincerity. @Bechamp, master biologist of France, 
strove in his laboratory for half a century to perfect a single vital finding 
in organic chemistry. @The priest Mendel perfected his laws of heredity 
only after a generation of endeavour. @Ihe perfection of the almost living 
mechanism known as the Mergenthaler linotype, cost almost more than 
a life .. . but great was its accomplishment for mankind. @Thoughts like 
these teach us to respect and revere the intensive striving of these master 
craftsmen . . . awaken us to a sterner appreciation of achievement. @So POWER 
that, as we examine Selmer Instruments, we may earnestly wonder at and HAMMERED 
recognize the intense enthusiasm and patience and application of their MECHANISM 
creators . . . master craftsmen strong to the last, re-creations achieved 
in the perfection of every detail in Selmer instruments. 
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f LL SELMER (Paris) instruments have keys, 


levers, and mechanism of the Lifetime Selmer Power- 
Hammered special metal. This means that each 
key is several times stronger than a cast or moulded 
one! This also means that Selmer key-work is 
wear-resisting, that the mechanism will stay in 
adjustment and regulation—that the Selmer player 
will not have to humour his instrument and exert 
himself unduly in the endeavour to do his best. 
Selmer players can concentrate on tone production, 
phrasing, and execution—they do not have to favour 
the mechanism nor the tuning of their instrument. 


How Selmer Power-Hammered 
Keys are Made 


BANG! The Selmer Power-Hammer has with 
its brute strength of several tons, actually forced 
hard special key metal into the key-forming die ! 
The heavy hammer is raised and the shaped key 
is removed. The key is hot! ... So terrific is the 
force of the hammer! And so hard is the metal ! 
Thus an almost unbreakable key is produced. 


(Twice Size) 


SOFT CAST METAL FORGED METAL 


AS SEEN THROUGH THE MICROSCOPE 


What a far cry from the simpler process of cast- 
ing or moulding the keys of ordinary instruments. 
Compare the porous and weak cross-section of an 
ordinary cast key, illustrated above, with that of 
a Selmer Power-Hammered key as also shown. 
Which would you rather have on the instrument 
you own ? 

Also compare the bending illustrations below. 

Make this test with your instrument, if it isn’t a 
Selmer: try to bend the keys. Is it possible to 


instruments are easily bent. 
Right : Selmer Power-Hammered keys are three 
times stronger and are almost unbendable. 


Selmer 7° Gull 
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The soft cast or moulded keys of ‘ordinary Above: The heavy Power-Hammer com- 


Kear 


presses rigid, hard bar metal into 
solid, unbendable keys as shown 
at right. 
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POWER 
HAMMERED 
MECHANISM 


expect a delicately ad- 
justed musical instrument 
to resist wear and remain 
in accurate adjustment if 
the keys bend readily be- 
neath one’s fingers ? Then 
try the keys on a Selmer— 
just try to bend them. 
Isn’t it reasonable to ex- 
pect the Selmer to wear, 
and wear, and require less 
attention ? Of course, 
Power-Hammered Selmer 
keywork costs more—it 
requires the making of a 
very expensive special steel 
forming die for each min- 
ute part, but, isn’t it worth 
more to know your instru- 
ment will last a lifetime ? 
Is there any wonder that 
Selmer instruments, after 
having been used daily 
for many years, should 
command resale prices con- 
siderably higher than those 
of the ordinary _ instru- 
ment ? 


The additional satisfac- 
tion in quality remains 
long after the small addi- 
tional cost has been for- 
gotten. 


After all, the difference 
between a Selmer and an 
ordinary instrument is but 
a copper or two a day 
when spread over the life 
of the instrument. Isn't 
this extra musical quality, 
this extra wear, this extra 
accuracy of intonation 
worth it ? 


Used Selmers are scarce. 
Notice the high price of 
the occasional used Selmer 
you do see; and how 
quickly it is snapped-up. 
There has always been a 
shortage of used Selmers ! 


It has been said that, if 
Selmer were to stop mak- 
ing instruments to-day, 
musicians would pay a 
premium for Selmer instru- 
ments in years to come as 
they now do for master 
violins. 
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BALANCED ACIgE on 


‘it’s graduated ”’ 


| you think you’d get a ‘“‘ kick’ out of 
playing the fastest saxophone ever built, try 
a Selmer ‘‘ Balanced-Action ”’ alto. It has 
speed to spare. When you run your fingers 
over the keys, you'll realize that here, at last, 
is a saxophone action with the same feel, the 
same even smoothness as that of a fine flute. 


This new Selmer alto is unequalled for 
tonal brilliancy, timbre, and carrying power. 
The improved bore will do wonders for your 
tone ; you'll notice at once the added vigour 
and vitality. And when you test this ad- 
vanced alto for intonation you'll agree that 
it has a precision of tuning never before 
approached by any alto saxophone. 


All long key rods on Selmer saxophones 
are of hard-drawn nickel silver. The Selmer 
life-time Power-Hammered mechanism will 
outwear the keywork of two or three saxo- 
phones with soft, cast (moulded) mechanism. 
You’ve never dreamed how much sax you 
can play until you try the Selmer “' Balanced- 
Action ’’ alto. Decide now that you will no 
longer handicap yourself with a_ sluggish, 
conventional type saxophone—go “‘ Balanced- 
Action!’ ... You'll play better with a 
Selmer. 


No. 701 Selmer ‘* Balanced-Action ’’ alto saxophone. 
Equipment includes de luxe plushed lined two-way 
portable case with provision for clarinet, mouthpiece, 
ligature, reeds, cap and neck cord. In ordering, 
always specify finish. 


A—French Brass, elegantly engraved, nighly polished 
throughout, gold lacquered - £33 15 0 


B—Silver plated, frosted body with gold lined bell. 
Keys, ferrules, inside of bell, and parts of engraving 
mirror finished — - - - - £36 15 0 


C—Gold plated, frosted body. Keys, ferrules, inside 
of bell, and parts of engraving mirror finished. 
£45 15 0 


D—Gold plated, mirror finished throughout. Special 
elaborate engraving - - - £47 15 0 


De luxe cases have provision for clarinet and flute 
IS YEARS’ GUARANTEE 


ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT HIRE 
PURCHASE 
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New ‘‘ Balanced-Action ’’ octave 
key mechanism is simpler, speed- 
ier, lighter, and absolutely posi- 
tive. You'll play passages involv- 
ing between-octave jumps more 
easily and surely. 


Selmer keywork is Power-Ham- 
mered for lifetime durability. 
All posts are mounted on rein- 
forcing ribs to give double 
Strength and ensure permanent 
ilignment of rods and keys. All 
cone holes are drawn from the 
body of the saxophone, not sol- 
dered on. 


New overhead leverage for Gf 
key gives quick, snappy action on 
this usually weak key. Key lays 
closer under the finger, too. 


New simplified leverages for low 
Bh, B, and C#. See illustration 
at right of page. 


These adjustable felt bumpers 
reduce key noise 50 per cent. 


Short key arms give faster, more 
positive closure on low Bb, B, 
and Cf. 


Removable key guards permit 
easy access to low Bb, B, C, and 
to Eb pads. Felt bumpers for 
these keys are adjustable. 


Low Ct# is doubly sprung and 
articulated. Low Bb and B pop 
out clear and full, even if the finger 
touches CH key. 


POWER 
HAMMERED 
MECHANISM 


“IT’S GRADUATED ” 


Last year Selmer revolutionized saxophone 
design by producing ‘‘ Balanced-Action.’’ 
This year Selmer again offers ‘‘ Balanced- 
Action ’’ saxophones with the _ additional 
advantage that the key openings are carefully 
graduated from top to bottom of the action. 

Every good saxophonist knows that the key 
openings should be carefully tapered and many 
artists have their instruments specially re- 
assembled in this fashion. Hitherto, however, 
this special adjustment has been very costly 
as only certain very skilled mechanics were 
competent to carry out the work. This year 
Selmer has evolved a system of factory produc- 
tion which will ensure that Graduated Action 
is an exclusive feature of every instrument. 
Try the extreme high and low tones on these 
new Selmers ! 


‘“ BALANCED-ACTION ” EXPLAINED 


Notice the simplified low-tone key lever- 
ages. Now the Bh, Bh, C# and Gt work 
Straight up and down, just as they do on a 
clarinet. The usual saxophone has more 
than I5_ different leverages—‘‘ Balanced- 
Action ’’ eliminates these differences. Now 
you can play just as fast in the extreme lower 
register as you can in any other part of the 
scale. Study the illustration—note the ex- 
treme simplicity of the new mechanism. 
Fewer parts are used ; action is more direct. 
Low tones speak more surely with ‘‘ Balanced- 
Action ’’ because the shorter direct leverages 
make pads cover quickly and seal perfectly. 


Back view of the new ‘“‘Bal- 
anced-Action’’ Selmer. There 
are no moving parts next to 
your body. Nothing to catch 
in the clothing. No tone holes 
are muffled by the clothing, 
Long delicate low-tone key rods 
are completely protected from 
damage. Note the special shock- 
absorbing ring between the body 
of the sax and the bell. Permits 
freer vibration of bell and resists 
bell shocks without denting body 
of the instrument. 


THE GREAIESI BOOK 
ON IHE INSIRUMENI 
FEWER WRIIIEN 


Ben DAVIS, noted authority on reed 
problems, has written this book of nearly 
200 pages, prefaced by Jack Hylton. The 
book—it is more than a tutor, deals thor- 
oughly with every aspect of saxophone 
playing, but unlike a tutor, it reads easily, 
is interesting, and the student absorbs 


valuable information without drudgery or 


boredom. No. $.93 10/6 
Revised 


Price 


10’6 


SWING STYLE ADVANCED SAX 
SAXOPHONE AND CLARINET TUTOR 


TUTOR WRITTEN BY 
NORMAN C. BATES 


Tus tutor written by Jay Arnold and 
endorsed by Merle Johnston, eminent Ameri- H ERE is a tutor for the advanced saxo- 
can star, is the most up-to-date book ever phone player, consisting of thirty-four lessons 
written for saxophone and clarinet. The dealing with staccato and rhythmic style 
ambitious player will find everything he playing. You can ‘check up’ on your 
wants in it, swing phrases, rhythm passages, progress with the aid of the memorandum 
hot breaks, etc. No. $92 5/- sheets for each lesson provided at the back 


of the book. No. S91 7/6 


ShHLMHR KLKMENT ARYW ‘‘ Selmer Elementary Saxophone Instruc- 


tor.”” 70 pages of valuable information 
TUTORS. divided into 30 lessons. Every lesson is 
profusely illustrated with photos of famous 


_ Stars and close up positions of the fingerings 
are given. No. $94 3/- 


* Selmer Elementary Clarinet Instruc- 
tor.”” The 66 pages of this fine work are 
dedicated to Henri Selmer, Parisian clarinet 


virtuoso. No. $96 3/- 


any es Di RE aD tl CBRE mew 
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“‘Selmer Elementary Flute Instructor.” 
64 pages in 30 easy reading lessons. Profusely 
illustrated with close up embouchure and 
fingering positions. No. $95 3/- 
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saxophones 


ee again Ben Davis, through the 


medium of the Selmer organization brings to 
musicians the finest popular priced saxophone 
—'‘* Pennsylvania.’’ The 1939 models are 
particularly interesting on account of their 
delicate flute-like action. 

The new alto is flexible and brilliant and will 
be a real help to saxophonists who must play 
a strong section lead in large halls. 

On the alto, this year, a new form of under 
octave action has been adopted. The octave 
mechanism illustrated has a positive coupling 
to the main action, and ‘‘ speaks ’’ immediately 
on the most awkward scale jumps. 

All keywork including side keys is now 
heavily inlaid with mother-o’-pearl, and the 
consequent playing comfort will be particularly 
noticed in the top left hand side keys, which 
are, in addition, extended and shaped. 

As in previous years, the instruments have 
drawn tone holes with rolled edges on to 


which the waterproof brown pads seat per- 
fectly. 


Sask eee Pee eee eee ner ee 
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A luxury case with provision for clarinet 


(illustrated on page I!) is now included with 
the outfit. 


Alto—707c—Gold lacquered brass, elaborately 
engraved in new luxury case. Complete with 
accessories 20 guineas 


Alto—707d—Four-fold silver plate, gilt bell, 
burnished engraving, in new luxury case. 
Complete with accessories 22 guineas 


IS YEARS’ GUARANTEE 


ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT 
PURCHASE 


THE GREAIESI BOOK 
ON IHE INSIRUMENI 
EWER WRIIIEN 


Ben DAVIS, noted authority on reed 
problems, has written this book of nearly 
200 pages, prefaced by Jack Hylton. The 
book—it is more than a tutor, deals thor- 
oughly with every aspect of saxophone 
playing, but unlike a tutor, it reads easily, 
is interesting, and the student absorbs 
valuable information without drudgery or 


boredom. No. S.93 10/6 
Revised 


Price 


10’e 


SWING STYLE ADVANCEKD SAX 
SAXOPHONE AND CLARINET TUTOR 


TUTOR WRITTEN BY 
NORMAN C. BATES 


Tus tutor written by Jay Arnold and 
endorsed by Merle Johnston, eminent Ameri- H ERE is a tutor for the advanced saxo- 
can star, is the most up-to-date book ever phone player, consisting of thirty-four lessons 
written for saxophone and clarinet. The dealing with staccato and rhythmic style 
ambitious player will find everything he playing. You can ‘check up’ on your 
wants in it, swing phrases, rhythm passages, progress with the aid of the memorandum 
hot breaks, etc. No. $92 5/- sheets for each lesson provided at the back 

of the book. No. S9Il 7/6 


SHLWKR KLHKWENTARY ‘‘ Selmer Elementary Saxophone Instruc- 


: tor.” 70 pages of valuable information 
TUTORS. 2 IP KACH divided into 30 lessons. Every lesson is 
| profusely illustrated with photos of famous 


Stars and close up positions of the fingerings 
are given. No. $94 3/- 
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“Selmer Elementary Flute Instructor.” 
64 pages in 30 easy reading lessons. Profusely 
illustrated with close up embouchure and 
fingering positions. No. S95 3/- 
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saxophones 


oo again Ben Davis, through the 
medium of the Selmer organization brings to 
musicians the finest popular priced saxophone 
—‘* Pennsylvania.’” The 1939 models are 
particularly interesting on account of their 
delicate flute-like action. 

The new alto is flexible and brilliant and will 
be a real help to saxophonists who must play 
a strong section lead in large halls. 

On the alto, this year, a new form of under 
octave action has been adopted. The octave 


mechanism illustrated has a positive coupling 


to the main action, and ‘‘ speaks ’’ immediately 
on the most awkward scale jumps. 

All keywork including side keys is now 
heavily inlaid with mother-o’-pearl, and the 
consequent playing comfort will be particularly 
noticed in the top left hand side keys, which 
are, in addition, extended and shaped. 

As in previous years, the instruments have 
drawn tone holes with rolled edges on to 


which the waterproof brown pads seat per- 
fectly. 


A luxury case with provision for clarinet 


(illustrated on page I!) is now included with 
the outfit. 


Alto—707c—Gold lacquered brass, elaborately 
engraved in new luxury case. Complete with 
accessories 20 guineas 


Alto—707d—Four-fold silver plate, gilt bell, 
burnished engraving, in new luxury case. 
Complete with accessories 22 guineas 


IS YEARS’ GUARANTEE 


ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT 
PURCHASE 
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saxophones 


The very touch of this tenor will give 
confidence to the player. The action feels 
more like that of an alto—the notes articu- 
late easily—there is a freedom from break 
between registers and an absence of wolf 
tones. G and middle D are perfect. 


The timbre is rich and resonant in every 
register. 


The advantage of forged keys is particularly 
noticeable on the tenor, where the longer 


leverages offer perfect resistance. 


Complete in luxury case (illustrated on 
p. ||) with provision for clarinet. 


Tenor—/708c—Gold lacquered brass, elaborately 
engraved in new luxury case. Complete with 
accessories 24 se guineas 


708d Tenor-@@—Four-fold silver plate, gilt bell, bur- 
nished engraving in new luxury case. Complete 
with accessories 26 2 guineas 


IS YEARS’ GUARANTEE 


UNIQUE FEATURES 


Right— 
Section photo shows 
generous-sized control 
plate for little finger keys 
and playing comfort pearl 
mounting. 


ASK YOUR DEALER : oo 2s ait 
ABOUT HIRE 2 a Oe “S |= _ = Photo shows new swivel 
y b "Oy, 9 oF action thumb rest (as fit- 
PURCHASE 4 OG ye 7 ted to alto and tenor) 
10 | i | movement as indicated by 
: =~ (, dotted line. 
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saxophones 


Tus new Pennsylvania Baritone repre- 
sents a great opportunity for saxophone 
players to increase their earning power. 
Here is a really fine baritone with a mighty 
response to the player’s slightest breath. 
The tone is full and satisfying, and the ease 
of production remarkable. This new model 


has aroused much comment in the profession. 


Pennsylvania models now come in the 
luxury type case illustrated on this page. 
Coverings are in a new rich brown crocodile 
rexine and linings of crush velvet. New 


type padded strap to hold instrument in 
position. 


709c—Gold lacquered brass, elaborately en- 
graved in new luxury case. Complete with 
accessories 29 guineas 


709d—Four-fold silver plate gilt bell, bur- 
nished engraving in new luxury case. Com- 
plete with accessories 31 9 guineas 


IS YEARS’ GUARANTEE 
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Alto—/|0—Silver plated and 
engraved. Complete in hand- 
some carrying case. 


12 guineas 


i ae ese a 
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H ERE, for the first time, is 
a range of inexpensive saxo- 
phones which the young player 
may buy with confidence. They 
are the outcome of designs 
prepared by Ben Davis, and 
they are built to the actual 
specifications of the  instru- 
ment used by him in his early 


professional days. 


Manhattan saxophones have 
all the essential keys—they are 
full range instruments—from 
F to bottom Bb and are fitted 
with automatic octave key, 
and articulated G sharp. They 
are absolutely in tune and 
are tested in Selmer, London, 


workshops before dispatch. 


10 YEARS’ GUARANTEE 


Tenor—/1|1—Silver plated and 
engraved. Complete in hand- 
some carrying case. 

15 guineas 


CASE 


Manhattan models come com- 
plete with a unique weather- 
proof case. The case is built 
on plywood foundation and 
crash lined in the usual way 
but the waterproof covering 
is fixed to the body with a 
snap fastener ; extra price to 
cover locks. 
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“BATE AN CED-IONE” 


POWER 
HAMMERED 
MECHANISM 


SELMER clarinets have reached their present 
stage of perfection and acceptance, not by luck, 
but by years—yes, a lifetime, of research by the 
finest clarinettists of our time. 


For years Selmer clarinets have been freely 
accepted as the best obtainable anywhere or at 
any price—that is why you will find Selmers in 
every musical organization of prominence. Selmer 
clarinets have proved their worth. 


Now comes the New Era—where the sensitive 
electric ear of the broadcasting microphone picks 
up every flaw, and not only magnifies it, but 
emphasizes it, because it is out of harmony—out 
of step, as it were—and makes the slightest tonal 
faults which the average listener and even the 
average musician cannot detect, decidedly notice- 
able. At first, broadcasting in general was blamed 
for the faulty and harsh tones—but soon directorsand 
the men in charge of the control room noticed that 


really well-in-tune instruments sounded as nicely 
over the ‘‘air’’ as when listening ‘‘ direct.’’ So, clarinet- 
tists who had perhaps heretofore been careless, and who 
had always felt that they were such fine artists that they 
could play any instrument in tune, had to turn to the only 
clarinet that would meet the rigid requirements of the 
new broadcasting art—the SELMER ! 


Both Henri and Alexandre Selmer welcomed the chal- 
lenge of the radio. Here was a chance to prove positively 
the musical supremacy of Selmer—the Selmer mechanical 
superiority could not be argued by even the amateur—the 
radio definitely and absolutely proved what had heretofore 
been, in the minds of some, ‘‘ merely a matter of opinion.’’ 
It was now definitely and emphatically verified by the sensi- 
tive electrical ear of the ‘‘ mike.’ So the Messrs. Selmer, 
with the assistance of sound engineers, set to work again to 
improve their finest instruments, and to-day we have these 
new ‘Balanced Tone’’ Selmer clarinets—even finer than 
previous Selmers—if, perhaps you’ll say, such a thing is 
possible ! 


Try a Selmer and prove to yourself that you, too, can 
‘“ Play Better with a Selmer !’’ Do not take our word for 
this—write or visit any of the broadcasting stations, and 
find out for yourself just what clarinets these BIG-TIMERS 
play. Then realize that the price of a clarinet doesn’t mean 
seeing to them—their income permits them to buy the 

est. 


Because a Selmer will last a playing lifetime, you will find 
it the most economical purchase. Regardless of what type 
of work you do, you cannot afford to play anything less than 
a Selmer if you wish to climb the ladder to success. Why 
handicap your natural ability or cause your playing to be 
under par ? Be fair to yourself. Try a Selmer. 


FEATURES 


>, 


Genuine Selmer mouthpiece, with facing 
precise to the one-thousandth (345) part. 
petn ce 


of an inch! ae 


_G ai 
>ELMER 


PARIS 


Made of finest quality Mozambique 
grenadilla (French-“ebene”) wood. 


Special wide Selmer inside bore here, 
makes the left hand “throat” tones full, 
round, and clear. 


i" 


rs BD is playable as full, round, 


and clear as any and all other 
tones. 


Regulating screw to adjust G# and A 
keys. 


Extra Long Power-Hammered shaft, or 
hinge, overcomes wear and vibration. 


Fine fitting rings lay comfortably under 
fingers. 


C#-G# tone hole so placed as to make 
these tones as round and sonorous as any 
and all other tones on the clarinet. 


Conveniently arranged cadence keys of 
beautifully shaped Power-Hammered 
special Selmer metal. 


Friendly, comfortable feeling keys that 
work so light and rapid that they seem a 
part of your very fingers. 


C# and Bt keys on separate posts and 
shafts to resist wear and vibration. 


bt: Middle D with Broad, full, 


tone, like all other tones on 
Selmer Clarinets—not thin and nasal as 
on most other makes of clarinets. 


Strongest keywork throughout ever ap- 
plied to a reed instrument. (Power-Ham- 
thered)—longer wearing, requires less reg- 
ulation and less repair. 


Right hand little finger key group within 
easy reach for convenient, rapid manip’ 
ulation. 


Flat, flute-like pads, of woven wool felt, 
covered with fine gold-beater skin—which 
allow proper clearance for full, round tone. 


Special wide Selmer inside bore == 
here, causes middle B and D to 
be easily played with maximum®fullness 


and clarity, equal to all other tones both 
above and below. 


Beautifully flared, artistic, Selmer bell. 


= Middle B& (the bell tone) is 


full, round, clear. and resonant. 


“BALA NCED-IONE’ 
BOEHM™M 


CEARINETS 


MODEL 80I—‘‘ BOEHM ” 


17 KEYS, 6 RINGS 


Tus model, lowest in price of the first quality Selmer 
Boehm clarinets, is also the one used by many of the finest 


clarinettists. Any passage playable on the clarinet may be 
executed on this model. 


The low right-hand tones of this instrument have a reson- 
ance and timbre never before found in any clarinet. 


If only you could see how this clarinet is built ! Years 
ago the choicest grenadilla wood was selected and put away 
to age in Selmer storage kilns—so you could have a clarinet 
made of wood fully seasoned and resonant. Later comes 
the careful boring of the wood and the accurate placement 
of the tone holes, the hand-tooling of the Power-Hammered 
keys, and the patient assembling. Finally, after the, rigid 
factory inspection, the clarinet passes an artistic test under 
the direct supervision of the Messrs. Selmer. This is done 
so that you may own a clarinet that makes playing easier, 
better, more artistic. 


The general bore proportions of the new “ Balanced- 
Tone ’’ clarinet probably do not differ by more than a few 
thousandths of an inch from those of the former Selmer 
instrument. But those few thousandths of an inch will make 
a world of difference in your playing, and it has taken Henri 
Selmer nearly a lifetime to perfect the new proportions. 
You'll agree that it was worth it when you experience the 
thrill of playing the ‘* Balanced-Tone ’’ clarinet. Every tone 
speaks out with the same sparkling intensity—even the tones 
that have been weak on the finest of previous clarinets. Inton- 
ation is more perfect than you have thought possible on an 
instrument tuned in |2ths. It is impossible to describe the 
sensation of playing a clarinet on which each tone follows the 
next in equal volume and clarity. Try the new ‘* Balanced- 
Tone ’’ Selmer at your dealers, or write to us. 


No. 801—Boehm system, Grenadilla wood, I7 keys, 6 rings. Equipment 
includes mouthpiece, cap, ligature, screwdriver, reeds, swab, and fine 
French style case ci § 8 


Can be furnished in the following styles on special positive order only : 

(a) Quadruple silver plated keys ; (b) Quadruple gold plated keys ; 

(c) Solid silver keys, silver-lined joints ; (d) Covered finger holes (plat- 
Model No. 80I—I7 Keys, 6 Rings _.  €aux), price on application. 


ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT HIRE PURCHASE 


“BALANCE D-IONE” 
BOEHDM 


qrtARINETS 


Model No. 802 


17 keys, 7 rings, with Selmer Fork 
Eb-Bb Mechanism 


SimiLar to Model No. 801, with addition of the 
articulated Gf key. This key has many advantages. 
It simplifies playing in sharps and is therefore especially 
handy when “A ”’ clarinet parts are transposed on the 
Bb clarinet. It also assists in the clear production of 
low C#, Gf above the staff, and high F, as the G# tone 


hole is larger in diameter and in line with lateral finger 
holes. 


See examples No. | to 5 on following pages for details 
of the passages facilitated by the articulated Gif key, 
also the passages from various standard music, examples 
6 to Il. The second cadenza in Liszt’s *‘ Second Hun- 
garian Rhapsody ”’ is an excellent example of the passages 
simplified by the articulated Gf key. 


This is a practical improvement that does not take 
away any valuable fingerings of the regular style C#-G# 
key, and it greatly facilitates many otherwise difficult 
fingerings. 


Price, complete with case and accessories £23 0 0 


Model No. 803 
18 keys, 6 rings, with Selmer Articulated G7 


The extra third ring upper joint (fork Eb-Bp) facilitates rapid 
passing from G or Ab above the staff, to Bp second added space. 
It makes possible the production of a perfect fork Bb above the 
staff, with centre finger alone raised, and a passable Eb, first line. 
This arrangement is especially handy in the playing of rapid 
arpeggios in G minor, as often encountered. It is difficult to use 
the side Bh key (first finger right hand) in this passage. The fork 
fingering arrangement makes it easy. 


See musical examples 12 to I7, for passages simplified by the 
Selmer Eb-Bb fork fingering arrangement, third ring, upper joint. 


Price, complete with case and accessories £23 0 0 


Equipment includes mouthpiece, cap, ligature, 
reeds, swab, grease, screwdriver, and case. 


ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT HIRE PURCHASE 


“BALANCED-IONE’ 
BOEHD 


Crt ARINETS 


Model No. 804 ™ ro 
I8 keys, 7 rings, with Selmer Articulated G# Key and Fork i 
Eb-Bh Mechanism : 
The good features of models No. 801, 802, 803 are combined in the m7 ie 4 4 
model No. 804. This style of clarinet is second in popularity only to | Sg wee 
the regular Boehm clarinet No. 801, with I7 keys, 6 rings. 


Price, complete with case and accessories £24 0 0 


Model No. 808 


20 keys, 7 rings—Full Improved Boehm—with Articulated G¢, 
Fork Eb-Bb, low Eb Key and extra Eb-Ab lever 


This model combines the many features of the preceding mode's 
No. 80! and 894, with the addition of the Eb-Ab lever. Especially recom- 
mended when player uses only Bb clarinet in orchestra. The various 
attachments singly and combined (as pictured below) give the clarinettist 
a chance to adopt the particular model that he thinks will give him the 
most help in simplifying execution. 


The Eb-Ab Lever permits the passing from low Eb to low Ab rapidly 
and in slurred style. As this interval is seldom written for the Bh clarinet, 
it was designed especially for the clarinettist who plays A clarinet parts 
on the Bb. It also completes the double fingerings for all tones fingered 
with the little finger of both hands. 


Price, complete with case and accessories £28 0 0 


Equipment includes mouthpiece, ligature, cap, reeds, swab, grease, 
screwdriver, and case 


ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT HIRE PURCHASE 
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Selmer You ll play better with a Selmer SELMER 


SNS bmer 


“BAIANCED-IONE” 


Tose Clarinettists who were originally trained 
in the Albert (Simple) System, seldom have need 
to go through the extra drudgery of mastering 
the Boehm system, and consequently use the 
original models designed by Albert. 


Of the type, the Selmer models are recognized 
universally as the supreme interpretation of the 
inventor's ideas, and, of course, have the same 
merits of material, power-hammered mechanism 
and thorough craftsmanship which mark the Selmer 
Boehm models. 


The practical No. 812 is adequate to the require- 
ments of all but the most ambitious players, and is — 
virtually the Standard model for all Albert system 
players. 


The No. 818, however, incorporates the addi- 
tional advantages of an extra Bb trill key, Eb 
lever for the little finger of the left-hand lower 
joint, an extra trill lever on the C# to Gf key for 
the first finger of the right hand, an extra 3rd ring 
upper joint for forked Bh above the staff, and, 
finally, a Selmer System articulated C# to G¢ key. 


Complete in fine case with mouthpiece, ligature, 
cap, reeds, swab, grease, and screwdriver. 


Prices : 
No. 812 a 
No. 810 Barret Action... 
No. 818 


£15 0 0 
£18 0 0 
£22 0 0 


ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT HIRE PURCHASE 


= is no other clarinet method that goes 


clarinettists as a simplified, easy-to-learn, and 
into the detail of explanation of how to actually 


thoroughly reliable and accurate’ instruction 


produce the various tones on the clarinet, and 
that answers the many questions that baffle and 
discourage the beginner. This method is, truly, 
outstanding in this respect. The Selmer Elemen- 
tary Clarinet Instructor was conceived and pub- 
lished because no other method adequately 
covered the ground. Too many ambitious student 
clarinettists have been discouraged, rather than 
encouraged, by ordinary instruction books. 

So, the Selmer Elementary Clarinet Instructor 
is offered to directors, teachers of clarinet, and 


method. 


The author, Mr. Webster, is one of the out- 
standing clarinet instructors of America, and 
he also has an enviable reputation as a clarinettist. 
Mr. Webster knows the shortcomings of every 
book on the market—he knows the difficulties of 
teaching certain points to the young student. 


He thus produced an outstanding work that the 
Messrs. Selmer endorse, without reservation, 
as an elementary instructor. 


C.96 Selmer Elementary Clarinet Instructor, post free 3/— net. 


Selmer 


: Vou ll WING better with Gi Selmer ' 


Ben Daves 


ARTIST 


CCarinet 


Tu advent of the clarinet doubling saxophonist amongst 
thousands of new semi-pros., saw, some years ago, the introduction 

on the market of many fancifully named but cheaply constructed 
Ol clarinets offered to exploit their inexperience at seemingly very 
low and attractive prices. 

They caused bitter disillusionment and did little to serve the 
players’ needs for really efficient instruments at prices within their 
means. 

To make up for the deficiency, Ben Davis set himself the problem 
of producing a clarinet, which, on 
the strength of his unassailable 
reputation, would regain the con- 
fidence of such potential players 
who know he can be trusted not 
to put his name to any proposition 
which would fail musicians in any 
aspect of their work. 
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Ae ALLA LARS 


No. 850 


No. 850 


Fine Grenadilla ebony. I7 Keys, 
6 Rings, Special Roller on G#, 
D# Key. Dual Mounting on left- 
hand side keys. Complete in fine 
shaped French style case, with 
mouthpiece, ligature, cap, reeds, 
swab, grease, and screwdriver. 


£10 10 0 


Every Sterling Clarinet is supplied 
complete in a fine case with 
mouthpiece, ligature, cap, reeds, 
swab, grease, and screwdriver. 


No. 8125S No. 8015S 


Ss EF iM FE Re _ Clarinets are made from a stock of wood 


which varies in certain non-essentials from the special 


| e reserve of ebony kept exclusively for the Selmer models. 

It is lighter in colour and less uniformly grained—but 

in other respects is just as faultless and serviceable. 

By employing this ebony for the barrels and specializ- 

ing in the production of two models only, output is 

TS expedited and economized to a substantial extent, and 

CLARI N E the saving has been passed on to the musician in the 


price listed herein. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


No. 801S—Boehm system. 17 No. 812S—Albert (or simple) 
keys, 6 rings, feather light action, system. I5 keys, 4 rings, and 
impeccable tuning. Complete in rollers. Grandest procurable 
case. ebony. Complete in case. 


| Net pro. cis {5 


0 Net pro. £9 15 0 


CLARINETS 


For the last five years a world-wide sale 
has been established for these down-to-bed- 


rock clarinets, a tribute to their well deserved 


9 


reputation as the cheapest “‘in-tune ’’ clari- 


nets sold anywhere. 


The large scale on which they are produced 
has enabled their manufacture to be costed 


on such economical figures as to permit of 


the most radical price reductions yet they 
still remain a thoroughly sound job, free from 
sacrifice of quality of basic material, or high- 


class assembly. 


Console clarinets are built from fine 


seasoned Gaboon ebony and conform to 
well defined specifications which guarantee 


accuracy of intonation. 


Being primarily designed for saxophonists, 
they are built almost imperceptibly a little 
higher than the standard pitch to adjust the 


flatness resulting from slack embouchures. 


It is worthy of note that the case supplied 


with the instrument strikes the same practical 


and sturdy note as the instruments themselves. 


No. 851 Complete with fine case and accessories : 
854—I4 Keys, 2 Rings, patent C#- - - Ba SCéS «CS 
85!|—Boehm System - - ae £7 
852—Albert System, 15 Keys 4 Rings, patent C+- [J £6 
- [mm 6 


ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT HIRE PURCHASE 


853—Sax-Fingering System - 


Th: voque of the 
KLUTE 


E verywuere in America and England, Saxophonists 
double Flutes as a matter of course. Solo and section 
flute playing is a colour which every leader and arranger 
depends upon as a natural right. 

Saxophonists taking up the Flute can make up their 
minds that the only Flute system worth their while is the 
Boehm System covered hole, preferably with closed Gf 
(open G# supplied only to special order). 


Th a: 


KLUTE 


Tue Console Boehm flute, made by master flute crafts- 
men, is an unusually fine instrument. 

Professional flautists marvel at the immense VOLUME 
of tone they can get from it. They can hardly overblow it. 
Try it yourself. 


Console Flute, made in finest Nickel Silver, fast action, 
closed Gf only. 


Complete in handsome case, No. 65 £8 8 0 


i elloney 


KLUTE 


H ARRY BETTONEY, proprietor of the Cundy-Bettoney 
Company, received his early musical education in London, 
England, studying flute and clarinet with French and 
Belgian artists. In 1893 he came to American, and accepted 
an engagement under the eminent orchestra leader, 
Mr. John J. Braham, as clarinettist. For many years he 
performed with Boston’s best musical organizations, as 
player and director, until his duties as manager of the 
Cundy-Bettoney Company called for all his time. 

The flute made of white metal, silver plated with mirror 


finish ; in the Boehm system, with closed G# key. With 
fine case, No. 67 £15 0 0 


BASS CEARINEER 


© Laenerners have no difficulty in doubling on this instrument. The automatic 


register key and the vent hole controlled by left-hand first finger make the fingering 


identical to that of the Regular Bp clarinet. Power-Hammered keys and anchored 
posts on long keys make the mechanism doubly dependable. 


A Special automatic octave key mechanism is used on Selmer alto and bass clarinets. 


No regulating or adjusting screws are necessary, and there are fewer parts than in any 
other type of automatic octave key mechanism. 


No. 822—Boehm system, Grenadilla wood, I7 keys, covered finger holes, single 
automatic octave key £35 0 0 


No. 822A—Boehm system, Grenadilla wood, 19 keys, covered finger holes, single 
automatic octave key, low Eb, Eb, Ab lever £40 0 0 


No. 823—Boehm system, exactly as No. 822A, with articulated Gt £42 10 O 


No. 824—Albert system, Grenadilla wood, I5 keys, covered finger holes, rollers for 
little fingers both hands, double octave key £34 0 0 


Cases £3 OQ O extra. 


STERLING BASS CLARINET 


Built along orthodox lines, but with certain economies in manufacture that permit 
a lower price. 


No. 902—Boehm system, Grenadilla wood, 19 keys, covered finger holes, single auto- 
matic octave key. Articulated G#, low Eb, Eb-Ab lever. 


Price on application. 


Stein: 
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H ENRI SELMER has conducted wide experiments in his effort to improve the alto 
clarinet. The Selmer alto of to-day bears testimony of his success. The scale is even 


and well in tune. The tone is round and full in all registers, including the usually 


troublesome section from Bh to E in the staff. Selmer alto clarinets are available with 
full automatic register key, and with vent in the covered-hole key operated by first 


finger, left hand. These two improvements permit the same fingering throughout the 
entire scale as that of the conventional Bb clarinet. 


Alto clarinets are equipped with mouthpiece, ligature, cap, reed, swab, lyre, and 
neck cord. Cases extra. 


No. 819—Boehm system . £33 0 0 


No. 821—Albert system, Grenadilla wood, I5 keys, 4 rings, rollers for little fingers, 
both hands £28 0 0 


STERLING (PARIS) ALTO CLARINET 


A clarinet with many of the fine playing qualities of the Selmer, but at a lower price. 


No. 901—Boehm system, Grenadilla wood, |7 keys, covered finger rings, single auto- 
matic octave key. 


Price on application 
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OBOE S 


R ecarbLess of what oboe you are now using, you owe it to your- 
self to try the Selmer. The improvement in your playing will be 
noticeable almost at once. When you buy an oboe, don’t make the 
mistake of buying on reputation alone. Insist on making a comparison 
of the leading makes. We urge you to do this, because we know the 
Selmer almost invariably comes out on top in actual performance tests. 

The oboes listed below are Paris Conservatory system—the keys 
are Power-Hammered and heavily silver plated. Register extends to 
low Bh. All oboes are furnished in fine French model cases, morocco 
covered, silk plush lined. Equipment includes 3 reeds, reed case, 
swab, and screwdriver. 


No. 831—Double effect (automatic) octave key which simplifies many 
otherwise difficult passages. Open rings ; Ab-—Bb trill first finger 
right hand, upper joint ; Bo-C# trill, and DZ-E5 trill, lower joint— 
a very popular model £36 0 0 


No. 837—Same as No. 831, with addition of covered finger holes 
£53 0 0 


STERLING (PARIS) OBOE 
The Sterling oboe has many fine features. Keywork and inside 
proportions follow the general lines of the Selmer. 
No. 903—Conservatory system, Grenadilla wood. Automatic octave 
key, open rings, Ab—Bb trill first finger right hand, upper joint ; B-C# 


trill, and D#-E trill, lower joint ; complete with case and accessories. 
Price on application 


Slrner 


CORRS ANGLAIS 
SELMER (PARIS) CORS ANGLAIS 


No. 842—Double-effect (automatic) octave key ; open rings; similar to 
oboe No. 831 £44 0 0 


No. 844A—Covered finger holes (plateaux) ; similar to above £55 0 0 
Equipment includes De Luxe case, neck cord, reeds, reed case, and swab. 


STERLING (PARIS) CORS ANGLAIS 


No. 904—Similar to Selmer No. 842. Complete with case and accessories 
HAMMERED Price on application 


MECHANISM 


Cp ms ae 


oR’ 


Te growth of the Selmer organization in this country has been due to the 
high standard which Ben Davis demands. Ben Davis’ early prowess as a “‘ doctor 
of mouthpieces’’ fired him with the ambition to create a similar service for 
reconditioning of instruments. He was fortunate in retaining the services of 
Gordon Beeson (seen in the top picture), who is now recognized as the finest 
saxophone mechanic in this country. 

Few ‘‘ big timers ’’ will risk an important broadcast unless ‘' B,’’ as he is 
familiarly known, has inspected their instrument. 

It should be remembered that all Selmer costs are based on the lowest prices 


compatible with the fine craftsmanship expected from highly paid workers. 


Ref. A. Soprano £1 10 

Re-padding, re-springing, re-buffing, Alto - : f2 0 

cleaning and making the whole instrument __ Tenor - - i 2 

as new, including cork lapping for mouth- Baritone~ - £2 10 
piece. (Conn or Buescher patent pads Bass - - £3 
extra.) This work does not include the Clarinet (Albert) fl 
free replacement of any broken parts, or Clarinet (Boehm) él 
removal of large dents. Clarinet (full Boehm)- €l 
Alto Clarinet from - £2 


Time needed for re-padding and over- Bass Clarinet __,, weet £2 
haul, about five days. Boehm Flute and Piccolo 


; from £2 2 
Supplementary, for fitting Selmer best Ob 4 Cin Aaa 
quality indestructible brown pads, a ee - als 
clarinet 3/— ; soprano 4/-; alto 4/- ; inti f2 5 0 
tenor 6/—; baritone 6/—; bass 7/6. Covered hole Clarinets 


10/- extra 


eoao coaocoeona © O&O 
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Ref. B. Ist Quality 2nd Quality 
Quadruply Silver Plating, sand-blast Soprano £4 10 £3 


velvet finish, keys and points burnished. Alto £6 0 £5 
Inside of bell Gold Plated and burnished, Tenor £7 10 £6 
with outside of bell Elegantly Engraved. Baritone £9 10 £8 


Bass £12 0O £8 


Ref. C. 


Quadruply Gold Plating, sand-blast Soprano - £10 10 £7 10 
velvet finish, points, key, and inside of Alto £14 10 £10 10 
bell burnished to mirror finish, with out- Tenor £16 10 £12 0 


side of bell Elegantly Engraved. Baritone- £21 10 £17 10 


RE-LACQUERING SAXOPHONES 


This work entails stripping the instrument complete and high burnishing the 
brass. Ref. A overhaul is included in the quotations. 
Alto £3 10 0; Tenor £400; Baritone £5 0 0. 


MOUTHPIECE RELAYING 


Some ten years ago Ben Davis, practising as a ‘‘ doctor To the IDEAL LAY (viz., a copy of the lay used by 
of mouthpieces,’’ laid the foundation of his huge business. , 
To-day, scores of mouthpieces receive the same specialized 
attention in a department organized and personally super- 
vised by its originator. Most mouthpiece troubles can be 
cured by an accurate lay. Whatever your difficulties are, 
pack up your mouthpiece, send it to Selmer with a covering 
letter, and it will receive specialized attention. The prices 
quoted are free of return postage. 


Ben Davis personally) 
To all other lays 
Shortening Clarinet Barrels 


Relapping Crook, Cork 
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SELMER CROSSMAN 


SELMER 


By far the widest distributed reeds anywhere in the world, the Selmer product goes 
hand-in-hand with the popularity of the instruments to which they are so carefully matched 
It stands to reason that the manufacturers would not jeopardize the unique reputation 
won on their famous wood winds by neglecting to provide sheer perfection in so vital an 
accessory, and, for this reason, Selmer have for long safeguarded their supply of canes 
by direct control over their growth in the carefully-tended marshes of the Var Valley. 

The cutting and grading of the canes is a highly expert business for which craftsmen- 
specialists are zealously trained in the Selmer factory. 


CROSSMAN 


on to the specification of Joe Crossman himself, these popular-priced reeds find 
great favour among saxophonists whose trust in the great British stylist’s recommendation 
is founded on a properly applied belief in his integrity and judgment. 


VOCALTONE 


‘NOT A DUD IN A DOZEN DOZEN” 
Vocaltone reeds have surely justified this proud boast 


tue original product on which Ben Davis built up his great and growing business, 
Vocaltone reeds were introduced by him to his brother saxophonists way back in 1926. 
Every possible improvement in manufacturing methods is applied to Vocaltone reeds. 
This year the reed facings are cut on new diamond machines and the finished canes are 
coated with a special antiseptic fluid before packing. A recent test showed that Vocaltone 
reeds will stand up to 480 hours immersion in water without losing their ‘‘ spring.’’ 
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VOCALTONE 


NET PROFESSIONAL PRICES 


Soprano and Clarinet 


Alto - . 
Tenor and C Melody 


Baritone and Bass 


Oboe, nickel silver collar, 


Bassoon - ° 


Soprano and Clarinet 
Alto - - 
Tenor or C Melody 


Baritone or Bass 


Clarinet or Soprano 
Alto - - 
Tenor or C Melody 


Baritone - - 


corked 


4/- per doz. 


6/- per doz. 
7/- per doz. 


8/- per doz. 
3/- each 
1/9 each 


3/- per doz. 
4/6 per doz. 
5/6 per doz. 
7/- per doz. 


4/- per doz. 
6/- per doz. 
7/- per doz. 
8/- per doz. 
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SCIENTIFIC VANDOREN 


SCIENTIFIC 


Tiiciiaie ’» REEDS have no stubborn nodal points. By cutting a triangular orifice 
at the base of the taper the whole reed is permitted to vibrate fully, thereby freeing the 
air column and inducing a much fuller and more flexible tone with less effort. The orifice, 
sealed on the tongueing side, is then filled with a damp-extracting compound which keeps 
the reed drier and more serviceable. A ‘‘ SCIENTIFIC ’’ REED will last twice as long 


as any other, being immune from damprot, and also possesses advantages over all other 
kinds. 


VANDOREN 


M ADE by one of the world’s most notable reed makers, Vandoren reeds have an enviable 
reputation principally obtained by recommendation from player to player. 


For Saxophonists and Clarinettists who find particular trouble in securing the grade 
of reeds exactly to suit them, there is the fair certainty of a journey’s satisfactory end 
when Vandoren are met for the first time. 


VIBRATOR 


Wiis reeds have been described as America’s Favourite on account of the enormous 
sale they enjoy in the United States. Apart from the advantage of the exclusive patented 
‘’ Tone Grove’’ they are cut from really fine ripe, seasoned straight-grained cane by a 
leading French maker. The grading is extremely consistent. 


VIBRATOR 


NET PROFESSIONAL PRICES 


Soprano and Clarinet 
Alto - - 
Tenor or C Melody 


Baritone or Bass 


Soprano and Clarinet 


Alto - - 


C Melody and Tenor 


Baritone and Bass 


Soprano or Clarinet 
Alto - - 
Tenor or C Melody 


Baritone - 


4/- per doz. 
6/- per doz. 
7/- per doz. 
9/- per doz. 


4/- per doz. 
6/6 per doz. 
8/6 per doz. 
9/6 per doz. 


4/- per doz. 
6/- per doz. 
7/- per doz. 
8/- per doz. 
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TIP OPENINGS 


LENGTH 


Clarinet Mouthpiece Facings 


A—Short and close. 


A*—Like A but more open at tip. 


S—Short and open. 


HS—Medium short and close. 

HS*—Medium short but more open at tip than HS 
HS**—-Medium chort and very open at tip. 
B—Medium length and opening. 

B*—Like B but more open at tip. 

C—Meditm long lav. 

C*—-Like C hut more open at tip. 


ALTO—A, A“, B, B*, C, C# 
TENOR A, A*, B, B*, C, C® 


SELMER METAL 


Many players are desirous of having the 
extra “bite ’’ made possible by the metal 
mouthpiece. In producing these new models 
Selmers have by careful experiment with 
suitable alloys, found it possible to eradicate 
the harsh effect so usually associated with 
metal mouthpieces. 


No. 570—Soprano Saxophone - - 27/6 
No. 57I1—Alto Saxophone - - 50/- 
No. 572—Tenor Saxophone~ - - §5/- 


a rich, mellow tone. 
a musician’s biggest help in becoming a finer player. 
mouthpieces are men who have achieved distinction as musicians. 
exactly what the modern musician needs. 

A Selmer mouthpiece will improve the tone of an ordinary instrument. Your 
mouthpiece may be hindering your ability. Why not try a Selmer and find out for 
yourself whether you will get better results ? 


pu CCCS) of Cxeellence— 


HE mouthpiece is almost as important as the instrument itself, in securing 


A Selmer instrument equipped with a Selmer mouthpiece is 


MOUTHPIECE FACINGS 


SELMER STANDARD 


The SELMER ‘STANDARD’ mouthpiece of 
hard American rod rubber is the most popular 
mouthpiece made. A majority of the finer 
players are using it. It’s such a fine mouthpiece 
that we put it on all new Selmer (Paris) 
clarinets and saxophones. 


CLARINET MOUTHPIECES 


No. 560—B) Clarinet - - - 19/6 
No. 561—Alto Clarinet - - - 27/6 
No. 562—Bass Clarinet - - - 30/- 
SAXOPHONE MOUTHPIECES 
No. 563—Soprano Saxophone - - 19/6 
No. 564—Alto Saxophone - - 27/6 
No. 565—Melody Saxophone - - 32/6 
No. 566—Tenor Saxophone~ - - @a/e 
No. 567—Baritone Saxophone - - 37/6 
No. 568—Bass Saxophone - - 37/6 


JOE CROSSMAN 


These mouthpieces are designed 
exactly to Joe Crossman’s specification. 
Most admired British saxophonist, he 
has always been envied for his brilliant 
tone. Made of hard rubber rod of 
extra tensile strength for withstanding 
wear and warping, they are sold subject 
to an undertaking to re-lay or replace 
them, within three months from date 


of purchase. 


No. 


STEEL VULCANITE 


. 581—Alto - - - - 17/6 

. 582—Tenor~ - - - - 19/6 

. 583—Baritone - - - - 22/6 
SILVER LAY 

. 584—Alto - - - - 32/6 

585—Tenor_~ - - - - 37/6 


In the following lays : 


SHORT-CLOSE MEDIUM-CLOSE 
SHORT-OPEN MEDIUM-OPEN 
MEDIUM—as used by LONG-OPEN 


Joe himself 


The men who fashion Selmer 
They know 


These drawings are merely to give an idea of the various differences in facings, 
Dimensions shown are merely approximate. 
which point to the opening between the tip of the mouthpiece and the tip of the 
reed, show the various tip openings of the lays or facings. 
the mouthpiece facing curves more and more, making the distance between the tip 
of the reed and the tip of the mouthpiece wider. 
side of the drawing indicate the length of the opening of the lay or facing. 


The markings A, A*, HS, HS*, etc. 
As we go from A to C* 


The lines running from the right 
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VOCALTONE 


Bin DAVIS, supreme creative artist, has applied the knowledge resulting from many 
years of practical experience to further improving his justly famous Vocaltone range. 
The ultra modern hexagonal external finish and the scientifically designed streamlined 
tone chamber afford effortless ease of blowing, Ihe metal mouthpiece gives easy crisp 
attach without sacrifice of tone, while the rubber mouthpiece is designed for a smooth, 


flowing quality of tone. 


8 LAYS PRICES 


: . Streamline Vocaltone Metal Mouthpieces in 
each with the following advantages ) reg tote 
heavy silver plate, complete with vice-grip. 
SHORT-CLOSE. For use with weak MEDIUM-OPEN. To be used if you Single-screw ligature and cap. 
embouchures, and for players who find difficulty with your high notes ; 
favour hard reeds. produces big round volume, No. 573—Alto_ - - - - 35/- 
SHORT-OPEN. Particularly suitable No. 574—Tenor - - - - 40/- 
for reed players who originally trained LONG-CLOSE. Suitable for players No. 575—Baritone re as ih 
on legitimate clarinet, flute, oboe, etc. with weak embouchures using hard 1/6 ia vee / 
: : 2 extra eac Or goid-plating. 
MEDIUM-CLOSE. a eer reeds and finding difficulty in produc 4 P . 


;, ing their lower registers. 
mouthpiece for beginners providing . , 


Streamline Vocaltone Steel-ebonite Mouth- 
the user remembers that a more open 


pieces, with twin-screw ligature and cap. 


lay “i? a later date is an advantage. If LONG-OPEN. Recommended only to 

a 8 ll ee me eo on wen, No. 576—Clarinet = - == -«*19/6 

MEDIUM. This is the average pro- No. 577—Alto_ - : r - 22/6 

fessional mouthpiece, good to use, IDEAL LAY. Designed, used and re- No. 578—Tenor - - - - 27/6 
« a at aon No. 579—Baritone —- - 32/6 


* PENNSYLVANIA MOUTHPIECES 


Becinners on the saxophone and clarinet 
pass through a considerable period of mouthpiece 
experimentation before a suitable mouthpiece is 
selected. Why, then, spend unnecessary money 
on costly replacements when the Pennsylvania line 
is offered so cheaply. Made of the very best 
material and to a design which is up-to-the-minute 
and fundamentally scientific, their low cost is only 
made possible by the standardization of three 
lays only—close, medium, and open. 


PRICES 


No. 586—Clarinet - 5/- No. 587—Alto - 7/6 
No. 588—Tenor - 10/6 No. 589—Baritone - 17/6 


pe Compe 


Selmer 


Now you ean play the same 
mouthpiece as your favourite star 


N order to make real progress on any instrument you must have a 
clearly pre-determined system of study and a definite objective. 
The best plan is to cultivate the tone of some famous artiste whose 
performance you admire. 


On a wind instrument the choice of a mouthpiece is of paramount 
importance and to assist you in this problem we have prepared the 
Contact range which embodies the exact bores and facings used by 
ten prominent radio artistes. 


RIEF SPECIFICATIONS 
Clarinet FRANK WEIR - - Short-Medium 


A\to JOE CROSSMAN - - Med.-Med. Open Ti 
FREDDIE GARDNER ; - Long-Open 
BURTON GILLIS 


' 
’ 
+ 


edium-Medium Ti 


MICKIE LEWIS — - 3 - Short-Open 

SID MILLWARD~ - - Long-Medium 

ce. ©. FOGSON  . - Medium-Medium Tip 
Tenor ILLY AMSTELL - - - Long-Medium 


GEORGE EVANS =. ; - edium-Medium Ti 
PAT SMUTS 


c 
£ 
4 


ong-Open 


PRICES 


Clarinet 19/6. Alto 21/-. Tenor 25/-. 


ae 


aan oan 


ae 


FACINGS 


GOLD-PLATED METAL 


No.2 - : : ae oe 3 : - Open tg a : ele fig a sure into bars of glass-like hard- 
No. 2* - Slightly More Open No. 4* - Slightly More Open aa. 4 ; . sig et ness. From this exclusive ma- 
No.3 - . - Medium No.5 - - Very Open’ No. 4* - Slightly More Open terial, the new Eburnated models 
No. 3* - - Medium Open No. 5* - - Open Special 2 - Very Open are fashioned in the style which 
earned world-wide fame for the 
PRICES metal mouthpieces. With preci- 
sion facings accurate to one 
GOLD-PLATED METAL EBURNATED BAR ten-thousandth of an inch, cut on 
No. 650—Alto - . . - £4 0 0 No. 652—Clarinet —- - - £110 0 the patent Link machines, they 
Ne 65%..Alen . ‘ : oo can be depended upon to give 
No. 651—Tenor . - - £410 0 No. 654—Tenor - . - £210 0 perfect service without warping. 
* * * * * 
SELMER SAXOPHONE CASES (Baritone and Alto 


illustrated) 

Lacquered gold de luxe fittings, leather comfort grip 
handles, best quality polished crocodile grained Rexine 
covering and rich silk plush lining. 


ALTO—Two-way portability, compartments 


for flute and clarinet - - « £23 = 
TENOR— Ditto ditto - - £4 0 0 
BARITONE—Ditto ditto - ao fi- eS 


PENNSYLVANIA CASES (Tenor illustrated) 
Lacquered fittings, polished crocodile grained Rexine 
covering and crushed plush lining. 


ALTO—Two-way portability, clarinet com- 


partment - - - - - £2 5 0 
TENOR— __sDitto ditto - - Gh 6 
BARITONE—Ditto ditto - - £410 0O 


MANHATTAN CASES (Alto illustrated) 


ALTO—Lacquered fittings, waterproof canvas covering 
with flaps crushed velvet lining. - © nhl: dea 


TENOR— Ditto ditto - ~ we 2 6 


FLUTE CASES (illustrated) 
Rexine covering, velvet lining, fitted interior, spring 


locks - - - - - - £0 15 0 
CLARINET CASES (illustrated) 
Shaped French style, spring locks, fitted interior, 


crocodile grained Rexine covering and crushed plush 
lining. 
SELMER—Best quality de une ficcings. 


Single instrument - - 2.5 

Pair (A natural and B flat) - - 2 ee 
STERLING and BEN DAVIS— 

Single instrument - - - - £110 0 

Pair (A natural and B flat) - ee 
CONSOLE—(Felt lining) 

Single instrument - - - 3: 4% 

Pair (A natural and B flat) - - ow 
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MOUTHPIECES 


Te world-wide demand for 
Link mouthpieces and the vast 
number of satisfied users, con- 
vinces us that they are the ulti- 
mate choice of the conscientious 
saxophonist. The tremendous 
success of the Metal Models 
prompted thousands of players to 
periodically ask the Link company 
to produce a quality rubber 
mouthpiece. After incessant ex- 
periments a material worthy of 
upholding the Link tradition was 
produced. Eburnated bar is the 
result of a new process wherein 
the finest quality rubber is com- 
pressed under tremendous pres- 


EBURNATED BAR 


SELMER INSTRUMENT CASES 


(Illustrated below) 
SELMER BARITONE CASE 


MANHATTAN ALTO CASE 
CLARINET CASE (Single) 


PENNSYLVANIA TENOR 


CASE SELMER ALTO CASE 


FLUTE CASE CLARINET CASE (Double 


“XE 
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ACCESSORIES 


Tue quality of Selmer accessories is as challenging as their 


prices, and it may be taken for granted that they represent 


the height of efficiency. It will be noted that, in several 


cases, the prices of these accessories have been reduced in 


pursuance of our policy to pass on to our customers all the 


benefits of lower factory costs arising out of increased demand 


No. 


50!—Screw Tuning Barrel for Clarinet. Adjust- 
able high or low pitch, or between - - 


502—Selmer Clarinet Barrel. Ebony, five graded 
lengths - - - - - - 


502a-Sterling Clarinet Barrel. Ebony, ditto - 


502b-Console Clarinet Barrel. Ebony or Ebonite, 
ditto - : - ‘ ‘ ‘ 


503—Caps for Mouthpieces, Ist Quality. Soprano 
or Clarinet - . . : : 


503a—Alto, Tenor or Baritone - . 7 


503b-Caps for Mouthpieces, 2nd Quality. Soprano 
or Clarinet’ - - - - - 


503c-Alto, Tenor or Baritone - - . 
504—Plugs for Alto or Tenor Saxophones - 


505—Single Screw Ligatures, Ist Quality. Clarinet, 
Soprano, Alto, Tenor or Baritone” - - 


506—Double Screw Ligatures, Ist Quality. Clarinet, 
Soprano, Alto, Tenor or Baritone” - - 


506a—Double Screw Ligatures, 2nd Quality. Clarinet, 
Soprano, Alto, Tenor or Baritone” - - 


507—‘' Micro ’’ Pad and Cork Cement - - 
508—Screwdrivers” - ‘ “ e 


909—Sheet of Cork for re-lapping Mouthpiece 
crook or joints - - - - 


910—*' Micro "’ Mouthpiece Cushions, three per 
packet - . ‘ ‘ ‘ : 


5|1—Tin of Cork Grease” - “ : B 


5!2—Pressure feed tin of ‘‘ Micro’’ Tru-art Wood- 
wind or Saxophone oil - - . 


513—Bottle of ‘‘ Streamline ’’ Oil, for reed instru- 
ments - = ‘ ‘ . - 


914—Reed Cutters. Soprano or Clarinet - - 
5|4a- Alto or Tenor - - 
514b- Baritone - - 


30 


Ss. 
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ACCESSORIES—continued 


No. .s. « 
515—Clarinet Mops. Worsted - - - 6 
5|5a- Silk - - - - | 0 
516—Selmer Clarinet Bell. Ebony - - - 19 6 
516a-Sterling Clarinet Bell. Ebony - - Is 0 
516b-—Console Clarinet Bell. Ebony or Ebonite” - I2 6 
517—Reed Wallet. Real hide with Mica warp- 
preventing plate - - - - 3 6 
518—Saxophone Case Handle in Black or Brown 
solid leather. Easily fitted. Adjustable - 2 6 
519—*‘ Classic ’’ Saxophone Slings. Non-slip cord, 
unlined leather neck - - - - 2 0 
519a—Ditto, with felt lined leather neck - - s.4 
519b-Ditto, with felt lined leather neck and aie 
plated hook and fittings - - 4 0 
520—‘*' New Compacta’’ Collapsible Saxophone 
Stand. Nickel plated, with felt covered crooks 
and wooden pegs for Flute and Clarinet, as 
illustrated. For Alto Saxophone - - I2 6 
520a—Ditto, for Tenor Saxophone - - - I2 6 
521—‘* Jiffy ’’ Folding Baritone Saxophone Stand, 
complete in felt sachel - - - | 19 6 
522—Saxophone Springs. per set 
Alto - - - 3 6 
Tenor - - - i le 
Baritone and Bass - 4 3 
SAXOPHONE PADS 
Selmer best quality Brown 
Waterproof, real Leather, i 
interwoven Felt, riveted to weeaeen " 
prevent bulging, will out- 64 
last ordinary pads five times. oo 
per. set s. d. 55 
Soprano or Clarinet . oe 
Alto Saxophone - - 8 0 Scomcmangeemncoe gato * ue 
Tenor or C Melody - 10 6 A5 
Baritone or Bass - 2 6 ae : 
Selmer 2nd quality Brown i 
Pads, without rivets. 35 
per set s. d. _————— oe 
Soprano or Clarinet - 3 6 —— sa 
Alto - x 25 
Tenor or C Melody . 2. es 
Baritone or Bass oe oe 20— 
Fine White Kid Regulation ae oS 
Pads, best Felt. Very su- 10 
perior. 8 oe 
per set s. d. 
So Clarinet - 2 6 nai cain ia 
ry gag = arine ; —- 0 0 
Tenor or C Melody - 4 6 
Baritone or Bass - 6 6 


In ordering sets mention make of Saxophone. When ordering odd sizes 
in bulk designate sizes in either 32nds of an inch or millimetres. To 
determine pad size, lay pad on millimetre (mm.) scale above, and specify 


number of line above base line 0-0 which top of pad touches. 
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BURTON GILLIS 
EDDIE CROMAR 
LES ORMONDROYD 
WALLY HALL 

BILL AMSTELL 

JOE JEANETTE 
JACK MIRANDA 
FRANKIE JOHNSON 
BEN TUCKER 
LAURIE PAYNE 
GEO. MELACHRINO 
BOB WISE 

GEO. SMITH 
MICKIE KREIN 
CYRIL GRANTHAM 
JIMMY SHANKLAND 
ERNIE RITTIE 

JOE CROSSMAN 
BILLY APPS 

DON BARRIGO 
JOHNNY SWINFEN 
RAYMOND DOUGHTY 
SID BROWN 
OSCAR RABIN 
MICKY BURBERRY 
FREDDIE GARDNER 
JOHNNY WALKER 
CHESTER SMITH 
GEO. EVANS 
MICKIE LEWIS 
STANLEY BARNETT 
EDDIE FARGE 
HARRY SMITH 
CLIFF CADMAN 
WALTER LEAR 
LIONEL CLAPPER 
JIMMY GOSS 

BILL LOMAX 
RALPH WILSON 
LEN NEWBERRY 
HARRY HUNTER 
MARK CHEVINS 
DOUG. BASTIN 
SYD RAYMOND 
ALLEN FORDE 
MICKEY SALMON 
NORMAN MALONEY 
NORMAN IMPEY 
HARRY KARR 
‘MANNY’ MARRON 
ALEC TERRY 
FRANK PHILLIPS 
RUDY ROME 

PAT SMUTS 


E. O. POGSON 
ALLAN WARREN 
JOCK SCOTT 
JOHNNY BRISTOL 
TEDDY WHITE 
HARRY SMEAD 
KEN GRAY 
HARRY CONN 
FRED. WHITWORTH 
R. THOMPSON 

C. GOTTS 

TED VIDE 

LAURIE BOOKIN 
BOBBY MARTIN 
MARK JAVA 

LES EDWARDS 
REGGIE GOFF 
LESLIE HOWE 
TEDDY PRINCE 
FRANK WEIR 
FREDDY BRUCE 
TED SIMPKIN 
CHAPPIE D’AMATO 
FREDDY WILLIAMS 
LEW BRAHAM 

AL BAUM 

MICK AMSTELL 
HARRY COLLINS 
JACK CLAPPER 
BILL DICKMAN 
JOHNNY DEARDEN 
PERCY RENAULT 
JACK MEERLOO 
PHIL COZZI 
PERCY SIMPSON 
TOMMY JONES 
BERT THORNBERRY 
TED THORNE 
ALBERT HARRIS 
SID MILLWARD 
HARRY GREENWOOD 
ERIC TOMASSO 
BILLY TURNBULL 
HARRY VARLEY 
LOU HARRIS 
HARRY LEADER 
HARRY BEKKER 
JIMMY WATSON 
NORMAN STANLEY 
BERT ELLIS 

BILLY WALKER 
TOMMY FIELD 
MICHAEL FLOME 
CLIFF TOWNSEND 


FRANK GAMBLE 
FRED LESLIE 

JACK ADAIR 

GEO. MASON 

REG RONEY 

ERIC LAMBERT 

PAT WHELAN 

JACK. HALSALL 
DANNY POLO 
HARRY PARRY 

RUDY LOEFLER 

IsSSyY DUMAN 

ART GREGORY 
CLAUDE BAMPTON 
LESLIE GILBERT 
OSCAR GRASSO 
JACK WHITE 

HUGO RIGNOLD 

IVY BENSON 

TONY ELRICK 
BENNY DANIELS 
ALF. ROSE 

PERCY CARTER 
FREDDY SCHWEITZER 
NORMAN BARKER 
ALEC HERD 
GEORGE GIBSON 
CLARRY WILEMAN 
JACK PLIMMER 
RONALD ODDIE 
ALF ROBERTS 
GEORGE BIRCHELL 
CHARLIE GOODMAN 
HARRY HILL 

BILL SUTHERLAND 
BOB DUFFY 
NORMAN BARDSLEY 
LEO MORRIS ral 
GEORGE COLLINS TeTe . 
RALPH BARON ae 
JOHNNY BLACK 
STAN BROUGHTON 
MONTY STANFORD 
TIM ADAMS 
MAURICE JOHNSON 
MONTY LEVY 
JACK PATERSON 
JIM MASON 

CYRIL HOGARTH 
SID APATOFF 
HARRY FRANKS 

JIM ARMSTRONG 
NORMAN PHILLIPS 
CARL BARRITEAN 
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JIMMY SHANKLAND 
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HARRY SMEAD 
KEN GRAY 
HARRY CONN 
FRED. WHITWORTH 
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JACK CLAPPER 
BILL DICKMAN 
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PERCY RENAULT 
JACK MEERLOO 
PHIL COZZI 
PERCY SIMPSON 
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HARRY LEADER 
HARRY BEKKER 
JIMMY WATSON 
NORMAN STANLEY 
BERT ELLIS 

BILLY WALKER 
TOMMY FIELD 
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CLIFF TOWNSEND 


FRANK GAMBLE 
FRED, LESLIE 

JACK ADAIR 

GEO. MASON 
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JACK HALSALL 
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NORMAN BARKER 
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Super Side 


Drums 


Consoles 


} 

an 
| Trap Trays 
. Repairs 

; Promptly 
Carried Out 
By Experts 
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TEMPLE BAR 2800 


VIC. O’BRIEN 


‘ 
' 
Maker of ‘Victor’ Drums | 


and Accessories 


22 ST. GILES’ HIGH ST., 
LONDON — W.C.2 


(FIRST LEFT DENMARK S&T.) 
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Guitars 


YOU will be 


( , 
GE Gatisvs : 


Built throughout by hand 


One at a time ! 


By England's finest craftsmen. 


* 


We are proud of the instru- 
ments we build - Pride is the 


keynote of our success. 


x 


We offer the discerning 
player a range of guitars which 
cannot be surpassed. They 
possess every quality that 
advanced Guitar-Building 


technique can produce. 


proud to ownt 


BUILT BY 


——_ 
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Built throughout by hand 
One at a time! 


By England's finest craftsmen. 


* 


We are proud of the instru- 
ments we build - Pride is the 


keynote of our success. 


* 


We offer the _ discerning 
player a range of guitars which. . 
cannot be surpassed. They 


\ 


possess every quality that 


| advanced Guitar-Building 


technique can produce. 


Guitars YOU will be proud to own! 


BUILT BY 


England's Master Crafts- 
man's Contribution to Guitar 
Perfection. 


Super Auditorium Size, Tone 
and Volume. 


Remarkable Response and 


Playability. 
e 


Hand Made Throughout. 


Guaranteed for All Time. 


Body size 22 x 184 inches. 
e 
Price £45 


Or by £5 down and 12 monthly 
payments of 
£3-15-0 

or £5 down and 18 monthly 


payments of 


£2 -12-3 


The VICTOR 
«MUSIC MASTER ” 


The finest tone-woods procurable—fashioned by the most expert craftsmen in the 
country—combined with exceptional knowledge of players’ requirements—have produced 
this superb Guitar. 


Exquisite flamed Maple is used for the back and sides, and fine quality Pine for the 
top. Selected straight grained Maple is used as an extra precaution against warping of 
the arm. Ebony, which not only adds resistance to the arm, but gives that delightful 
silky feeling when fingered, is the wood selected for the finger-board. The arm is 
laminated and the machine head faced with handsome mother o' pearl ornamentation 
end bound with Ivorine. Further decorations include Black and White binding on top 
and back edges of body, around "'F" holes, finger-plate and finger-board; large mother 


c'pearl position markers and engraved tail-piece, Finest quality fitments are used 
throughout. | 


Your choice of finishes: Rich, Golden Sunburst; Natural, or Pale Biscuit tint. The case 
which completes the outfit is the finest ever produced in England. 
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The 
VICTOR 


‘<*s Coronet °° 


THE MOST REMARKABLE 
VALUE IN QUALITY GUITARS 


SPECIFICATION 


Hand made throughout in our 
own workshops! 


Pleasing to the eye and ear! Easy 
to play, too! 


Maple back and sides, and Spruce 
top. Both back and top are 
hand carved. 


Mahogany arm, avljustable bridge, 
elevated _finger-plate, modern 
tail-piece. Shaded finish to top, 
back, sides and arm, 


Price £10.10s. 


Shap2d Case 35/- extra 
Or £1 3 0. down and 11 monthly 


payments of 


£1-3-0 
Or 16/- down and 17 menthly 


payments of 


£0 - 16 -0 


Body Size 20” x 16” 


Cher i Abou ene ( 


| yb 8 ERO + 


WORLD'S FIRST TRIPLE NECK ELECTRIC SINGING GUITAR. 
BRITAIN'S FIRST "CELLO-BUILT" GUITAR. 

BRITAIN'S FIRST TOP TENSION BANJO. 

BRITAIN'S FIRST CARVED MANDO BASS. 

BRITAIN'S FIRST ELECTRIC BANJO. 


BRITAIN'S FIRST HAND CARVED MANDOLINS. 
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The 
VICTOR 


* Classic ~’ 
Finger Style Guitar 


Years of patient research were 
required to perfect this—the first 
successful gut-strung Guitar 
manufactured in England by 
British craftsmen—and during the 
12 months following the produc- 
tion of the initial model the in- 
strument was subjected to every 
test—on radio, records, in the 
open-air and on concert stage, by 
a well-known player. We now 
offer it, confident that it is the 
finest instrument of its kind. 


SPECIFICATION 


Finest selected Spruce top. 
Magnificently figured Rock Maple 
one-piece back and sides. 
Striking Black and White purfling 
on back and front edges of body 
and around sound-hole. 
Honduras Mahogany arm, Ebony 


finger-board — slightly ovalled. 
Finest auality machine heads and 
strings. 


Price £16.16 s. 


Complete in fine shaped Case 
Or £1 11 6 down and 11 monthly 


payments of 
£1-11-6 
Or £1 1 Il down and 17 monthly 


payments of 


£1-1- 11 


“Success to. ViICIOR, © 
GEORGE ELLIOTT. 


Boe Ge 
Alawanan aSintars 


The custom-built models listed herein, with the exception of the ‘CLASSIC’ 
finger-style Guitar illustrated above, are equally suitable for Hawaiian 
style of playing, and will be supplied especially fitted and, adjusted for 


this style if so ordered. 


« 
Other Abbctt-Victor quality products include : 


Banjos, Flat Back and Carved Mandolins, Ukuleles, Electric Singing 
Guitars, Electric Banjos, Strings and Accessories. 


The VICTOR 


°¢ Ace of Clubs ”° 


7UuTs * 


The success of the "ACE OF CLUBS" prompted us'to produce this "Super" 
custom-built Guitar . . . It is undoubtedly the finest flat top model on 


the market. 


SPECIFICATION 


Back and sides of body are of superbly figured Maple—perfectly matched. 


Top is of finest selected Silver Spruce. 


Back and front edges are bound with lvorine and Black line-work, as atso is the sound- 


hole, finger-board and machine-head. 


The intricate bar-work support- 
ing the top is scientifically de- 
signed to ensure freedom for vi- 
bration and even response 
throughout the entire range of 
the guitar. 


Hard, straight grained Maple in 
two pieces with Mahogany inset 
forms the neck, which is faced 
with a heavy Gaboon_ Ebony 
finger-board. 


Fancy mother o' pearl designs in 
the machine head and at posi- 
tions complete the decorative 
effect. 


A beautiful high gloss shaded 
finish completes the most attrac- 
tive instrument produced, 


e 
Price £i¢ .10s. 


Complete in fine Case 


Or £1 12 10 down and 11 monthly 
payments of 


£1 - 12 + 10 
Or £1 2 10 down and 17 monthly 


payments of 


£1-2- 10 


~ 
When buying a Guitar ask 


‘Is it guaranteed ” 


‘< VICTOR ”’ 


Instruments are fully guaran- 
teed. 


"JACK ABBOTT—The craftsman 
who makes the finest fretted in- 
struments of all kinds for all 
players.’ 

GEOFF SISLEY, 
Karl Caylus Players, B.B.C., etc. 
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The Here is a quality guitar, 
hand-made throughout by 


VICTOR ee Ritz 2? British Craftsmen, at the 


i price of a foreign, factory 
Bod 20: Eas 
seta iets. ap | produced article 


SPECIFICATION 


Top is of fine grade Spruce. Back and sides selected Maole. WHY WAIT ? 
Selected mild Honduras Mahogany is used for the arm, 
which is faced with Rosewood finger-board. 


Order your “ Victor”’ 


Handsome mother-o'-pearl designs ornament the machine 
headand the new Dual-square mother o'pearl slabs mark now. 
the positions. 


A high gloss shaded finish completes the specification, equal 
to any other make of instrument costing 50 per cent more! 


Price L18 .18és. 


Complete with fine Case 


Or £2 down and 12 monthly 


payments of 


£1-11-8 


or £2 down and 18 monthly 
payments of 


z1-2- 1 
e 


‘Best wishes for the future sales 
of the test British Guitar — 
VICTOR: * 

1VOR MAIRANTS. 


’ the guitar's going as well 
as ever. It's a peach. I'll back 
it against all comers!" 

REX COTTAM, 


Romano's, Strand, London. 


Big Bill Campbell's Hill Billies. 


e 
''To: Jack Abbott. One of the 


best in London—who knows his 
Guitars.’ 
FRANK VICTOR, U.S.A. 


2. SOS for Beove .. .- 
ROLAND PEASHAY, 
Wizard Electric Guitarist. 


"Excelsior ‘VICTOR.’ "' 
PETER SLOAN. 


"To Jack with every success, and 

thanks for a fine Guitar.’ 
BOB MALLIN, 

Henry Hall's Orchestra. 
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Britain’s 
Best 


The 
VICTOR 


“Burlington” 
Body Size 203” x 17° 


SPECIFICATION 


Top of finest selected old tone- 
wood, hand carved and gradu- 
ated. Fine figured Maple back 
and sides, perfectly matched. 
Laminated Maple arm with hard- 
wood inset. Imposing head-piece 
inlaid with handsome mother o' 


pearl design and bound with 
Ivorine. 


Gaboon Ebony finger-board inlaid 
with fancy mother o' pearl posi- 
tion marks and bound with 
lvorine, 


Top and back edges of body 
bound with Black and White 


lvorine. 


Super high gloss graduated 
shaded finish (or special finishes 
to order). 


Price £28.15s. 


Complete in De Lux2 Case 


Or £3. down and 12 monthly 


payments of 


£2-8-4 
Or £3. down and 18 menthly 


payments of 
£1- 13-8 
e 
Each Instrument Individually 


Produced, Finished and 
Adjusted. 


e 
Modern as the Hour. 
a 
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... thanks for a 100 per cent. Guitar." 
JOE DENIZ, Ken (Snakehips) Johnson's Orchestra. 


my ‘VICTOR’ Ritz has proved highly satisfactory. The boys in the band and 
agancers and audiences have remarked on the volume and quality of tone. 


JACK ROBINSON, Art Gregory's Orchestra (Paramount Dance Salon, London). 


' to be told to keep well down in a 15-piece band with five brass is a compliment 
to the power of the ‘Music Master.’ 


FRANK DENIZ, well-known coloured guitarist playing 
clubs, recording and broadcasting on B.B.C. and 1.B.C. 
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The (As No. 2) 
VICTOR 
°° Oxford ”’ 


A popular, low priced quality 
Guitar, Produced in Mahogany 
with Spruce top. 


Like all "Victor Guitars it is fully 
guaranteed! 


£6 “ TD8. With Case 


Or 12/8 down and 11 monthly 
payments of 12/8 
Or 8/10 down and 17 monthly 
payments of 8/10 


(As No. 1) 
The 


VICTOR 
“Ace of Clubs’’ 


Superb craftsmanship and fine 
figured woods fashion this fine 
Guitar, which, with the fine case 
supplied, makes an outfit worthy 


of the name "ACE OF CLUBS." 


£LAi2 e IOs. With Case 


Or £1 3 6 down and 117 monthly 
payments of £1 3 6 


Or 16/4 down and 17 monthly 
payments of 16/4 
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q VVhen you buya 
WA =BOOSEY & HAWKES 


CLARINET 


you may be confident in the 
Mae knowledge that you are purchasing 
ao the finest instrument of its class 


q , in the World. 


B.&H. Gee Only the best production is good 
CLARINETS \ »S enough for Boosey.& Hawkes, no 

\Sim =6money, time or labour is ever 
gh spared in either material, tuning 


\_ + 
Unsurpassed +} \ | : 
e\ME-BR\ services or general expenses in 
% Mra 


7 
- 


for Tone, ; ar 
Tune & Finish Wai. the manufacture of their in- 


va 


struments. 


tamm. Nowhere in all the world 
In Bb, AB, Eb and C =} is tnere such a woodwind 
NAW ss department that has therin 
eres ees EM such a wealth of know- 
As illustrated £24 Mw 6\ledge of the intricacies 

1m of our specialised art 
Cheaper Model £15 awe as. will be found in 
Terms available e the B. & H. Works. 


Models on all other Systems 4 Som p Foto Cnt logue 


instock. See Catalogue 


on application 


BOOSEY & HAWKES Ltd., 295 Regent St., London, W.1 
A12/12-35/K. 


Choose your mouthpiece with care. 


In three lays: 
Short, No. | 
Medium. No.2 
Long. No. 3 


| HERE is nO more important part of a Clarinet than 
its mouthpiece, and in view of the enormous influence 
that it exercises on the tuning and tone of the instru- 
ment it is vitally necessary that it should be perfectly 
constructed, and dimensioned with flawless accuracy. 


 B.&H. 
CLARINET MOUTHPIECES 


are made with scientific appliances and machines that 
ensure the most perfect accuracy both as regards interior 
and exterior. The perfection as regards the lay and 
aperture are guaranteed by the B. & H. methods. 


PRICES 
Ebonite a a 15/— nett pro 


complete with ligature and cap 


BOOSEY & HAWKES Ltd., 295, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


BOOSEY & HAWKES 


LIMITED 


295 REGENT STREET 
LONDON 


6¢JNTRODUCTION 


The “ear” sees more than the eye! 


| 
| 
| 


The adage “seeing is_ believing” 
cannot be applied to the selection of 
suitable strings for “ bowed” and “ plucked ” 
instruments. It must be admitted that the 
eye detects only visible imperfections. ‘The 
ear is the greatest and most reliable of 
judges of string quality. 


The various brands shown in this 
list have been subjected to the most rigorous 
tests to ensure the best results for every 
orade of performer on the VIOLIN, 
‘CELLO, VIOLA; DOUBLE BASS, 
BANJO, GUITAR, etc. 


Particular attention has been given 
to the grading of strings. To the soloist 
who must have the very finest procurable, 
we recommend the high grade TESTED 
brands. For the orchestral player the 
medium priced are quite satisfactory. For 
students use and for extreme climates 


ACCRIBELLE strings are particularly 


suitable on account of their longevity. 


comes get 


In conclusion, all strings listed here- 
in can be relied upon with the utmost 
confidence. 


BOOSEY & HAWKES LTD. 
205, REGENT STREET 
LONDON f W.1 


| VIOLIN STRINGS 


ACRIBELLE E & A STRINGS 


HE B. & H. Acribelle strings are spun from finest quality 

| specially prepared silk, and are entirely dependable. The 
quality of tone is good, particular care being taken during 

the process of manufacture to ensure correct and uniform gauge. 


Acribelle strings are recommended for extreme climates, and on 
account of their wear-resisting qualities for students’ use—also 
to those players who are inconvenienced by moist hands. 


THE * GOLDEN STRAD" E int ee 
2155 In coil, 24 lengths _... ee 7d. 15/- 
6 8 | ae BIMBA" E 

2002 Cut in three lengths, knotted ready for use... 8d. 18/- 
THE “STANDARD.” E 

2001 In coil, or cut in separate lengths (3 strings) ... 8d. —-18/- 
THE “STANDARD” A 

2001 In coil, or cut in separate lengths (2 strings) ... 10d. 20/- 


aa. how... ea 


“SOLO” TESTED STRINGS 


Purity of tone—the aim of all violinists—can best be obtained by 
fitting the very finest of strings; perfect in quality—correct in 
gauge. The B. & H. “Solo” Tested strings will be found to 
meet the demands of the most exacting performer. 


FIRST QUALITY Saas a” Each Dozen 
2337  E, gut, single length only a 1/- 11/- 
isan A . is a BG a 1/4 14/- 
Zaa7 DD. . © 2 e ie Pe oe 1/6 16/- 
2340 G, silver covered, single length only ... ne 3/6 38/- 

‘ SECOND QUALITY (Black ends) 
} 2182 E, gut, single length only os bas 10d. g)- 
| 2183 A, 9 9 ” 9 hike nba esgic 1/- 11/- 
le 5 ss oe fo aon 1/4 14/- 
2185 G, silver covered, single length only ... ai 3/- 32/- 

THE “RAINBOW ” 
An inexpensive tested string of excellent quality 

2207 E, Green and Red Silk end... we sie 10d. 9/- 
: ie ok i ee ea a 1/- 11/- 
| 2209 D, 2 Ce ee 1/2 13)- 
| 2210 G, silver covered Sons fo rr yr 2/6 28/- 


295, REGENT STREET, W.1. Saas rrrcnt 
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VIOLIN STRINGS 


GUT STRINGS © In the coil 
"T ex “Roma” strings are, as the name implies, of Italian 


origin, and made from carefully selected first quality gut. 
The gauging has received special attention, and every 
reliance may be placed on this particular brand. 


THE “ROMA” STRINGS Each of 30. 
2014 E, three lengths in coil. Packed in Red Cellophane bags 1/4 35/-~ 
2015 A, two 39 39 39 33 39 » i) 1/4 35/- 
2016 D, = 1/8 45/- 


2088 G, silver covered. 2/- each. 21/- per dozen. 
AA wm 
‘ke “Sonority” gut strings are recommended for the 


orchestral player and those who require a “ general purpose ” 
string at a medium price. Durable—Reliable—Economical. 


THE “SONORITY” STRINGS Rock oe 
2017 E, three lengths in coil. Packed in Green Cellophane bags 1 [ 27/6 
2018 A, two 99 99 99 9 99 99 ] au 27 6 
2019 OD, . st 1/4 35/- 


2085 G, silver plated. : 1/- each. 10/- per dozen. 


A Zara a 


RICE, on occasions, must be a deciding factor in the choice i 

p violin strings as in other commodities, but in selecting the | 
“Crown A.Z.” and “Inexpensive” brands of strings, quality | 

has not been lost sight of, as a sample set will prove. Teachers \ 

and students are advised to bear these lines in mind when 

requiring reliable strings inexpensively priced. : 


THE “CROWN A.Z.” STRINGS Each of 30, 
2020 E,three lengths in coil. Packed in Mauve Cellophane bags 10d. 22/6 
2021 A, two 99 9 ” 9 °° 9 10d. 22/6 
2022 D, 99 ” 9 2 29 9 29 1/2 30/- 
2083 G, silver plated. 8d. each. 7/— per dozen. 
“INEXPENSIVE” STRINGS tik oe 
1604 E, three lengths in coil ... oe 2 8d. 15/- 
1605 A; two 7 uae a ie saa 8d. 15/- 
1606 D, 9 2” ”? why. ve sige 10d. 22/- | 
1607 G, wire covered. 6d. each. _—5/- per dozen. 
Seer 295, REGENT STREET, W.1. Sith icnetg | 
i sie Se ti at dite ‘ ES a a aR a — 


\ <7 — 


my PUGET) STRINGS OF QUALITY 


Liilii} ii Lyi hi} ) 


VIOLA STRINGS 


N directing attention to the Viola strings listed below, it may 
be mentioned that the remarks regarding the various brands of 


Violin strings apply equally to those for Viola—satisfaction and 
reliability are therefore assured. 


“SOLO” TESTED STRINGS _ ay) Rach 
1842 A or first, single length only ... in 
1843 D or second, . . a 2 
1844 G or third, silver covered, ‘single length ‘only ay “oe 
1845 Cor fourth. i - s = a 4/6 
“SOLO” TESTED STRINGS © Aa quality) 
2035 A or first, single length only ... ae ee 
2036 D or second. 2 re i a 
2095 G or third, silver covered. ‘ single lencth ‘only ies oe 
2100 C or fourth, a 2 is a = ee 
THE * ROMA” STRINGS tek we 
2042 A or first, two lengths 3 re 1/6 40/- 
2043 Dor second, a es a, ep 1/8 45/- 
2093 G or third, plated i i per dozen 27/- 2/46 — 
2098 C or fourth, ,, a oe eo iS US 


THE “SONORITY” STRINGS 


2044 A or first, two lengths 1/2 32/- 
2045 D or second ss 2 on oy as 1/6 40/- 
2092 G or third, plated oe ; per dozen 16/- 116 — 
| 2097 Cor fourth, : we af oe i eae 


| RE-HAIRING OF BOWS 
‘Ti hair of a bow after considerable usage, becomes smooth 


and fails to grip the strings, and when in this condition, 

should at once be replaced with new hair. It can easily be 
sent to us by parcel post if packed between two pieces of wood 
and then wrapped in strong paper. 


VIOLIN OR VIOLA Each 

Re-hairing with good quality hair... yi ae a ae 

Re-hairing with superfine quality hair © = . 3 
RE-LAPPING OF BOWS 

Lapped with superior leather me <a 

: Lapped with silver gymp and leather. grip ve ee | 

Lapped with best black whalebone ... an i sae 


NOTE: 1s. 9d. extra must be included for box (returnable), Postage ard Insurance 


> » A yi ae aay ae “ae Ge ‘ay Se Se Se ee ee a a ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a a a ee a oe ew a ae oe Ce ee SiO 
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COVERED STRINGS 


ARE should be exercised when fitting covered strings, 
( whether for Violin, Viola, ‘Cello or. Double Bass, to see 

that only the plain gut, or open spun portion of the string 
is put through the hole in the peg, otherwise there is every 
possibility of it breaking. The thicker the string, and above all 
the thicker the covering wire, the greater is the danger of breaking 
by wrong handling—in fact the majority of complaints of inferior 
quality and durability arise from this cause. 


VIOLIN G STRINGS : Each Per doz. 
2082 White Metal, burnished Ss sa i 5d. 4|- 
2083 The “Viotti” good quality ae 7 2 8d. 7/- 
2084 Florentine copper, burnished _ .-.. i os 9d. 8/- 
2085 Silver plated wire covered, unburnished.. - 1/- 10)- 
2088 Silver, superior quality, burnished aie ee 2/- 2ii- 
2089 Silver covered, spun on best Italian gut.. 2/6 27/- 
2090a Silver, spun on tested gut, burnished, finest obtainable 3/6 40/- 
VIOLIN D STRINGS 
2256 Aluminium covered, Inexpensive SG oe 9/- 
2270 a 2: second quality we 3 1/6 16/- 
1846 7 e tested gut . ae i. aa 
VIOLA G STRINGS | 
2091 Fair quality l/- 10/- 
2092 Spun on superior gut ... oi 1/6 16/- 
2093 Silver, spun on best English gut. ‘unburnished = 2/6 27/- 
2095 Finest silver, tested gut, burnished ae ne 3/6 38/- 
h tateaat & STRINGS: 
2096 Fair quality... a 1/6 16/- 
2097 Spun on superior gut ... a 2/- 22I- 
2098 Silver, spun on best English gut, ‘unburnished — ... 3/6 38/- 
2100 Finest silver, tested gut, burnished, silk ends 4/ | 


oe 
ss 
nN 

| 
a 


THE “BIMBA” HARMONIC STRING WALLE 


OILED SILK LINED i 
? 


ae 


; ~ 


VIOLIN... «> 2404 Cloth .. 2/6 eS) on Leather. ..... 3/6 
VELA is i foe en 3 24] >». Leather... -§/- 
VIOLONCELLO ... 2148 Cloth ... 5/- Line... Leather... 76 


WE SPECIALISE IN THE REPAIR OF ALL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Write for brochure stating instrument 


hp th he he Kk Ke i Oe he A ee Ye 


TiTs | if 
Yor) 295, REGENT SI REE :. WwW, 
1 4 <a } v , + } Tr ’ : a. so 2 4 Ps 
MMU Lh Bett! TOVVRLLLEEL EDEL ALLL 
i die, sites Si, de. i, Bi tt A oi eg a ee ee a ee ee a eee ae a ee ee ee ee 
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VIOLONCELLO STRINGS 


HE choice of suitable ‘Cello strings is very important, as on 

| account of the length, a faulty string is very apparent. It 
is therefore not economy to select a cheap string. B. & H. 

offer ‘Cellists a selection ranging from a good inexpensive line. to 


the very best Tested. 


“SILA THESIED SiRints 
Fino! CHOALITY © gece SECOND QUALITY fkacr 
1838 A or first .... ... 4/6 el Or rt... i. ae 
1839 D or second ... — 2052 D or second .. 4/- 
1840 Gorthird, silvercovered 6/- 2104 G or third, silver plated 3/6 
1841 D or fourth ,, 9/- 2108 C or fourth a , 416 
mm — 
THE “ROMA” STRINGS THE “SONORITY” STRINGS 
2035 A or tet... ... 2/6 2057 A or first ... . 2) 
2056 D or second ... a = 2058 Dor second . 4 
2103 G or third, silver plated 3/6 2168 G or third, silver plated 3/- 
2107 C or fourth ,, ee 2169 C or fourth - ane 
: oe) ma | 
toe See WATERPROOF RED GUT 
STRINGS 
1569 f or first “s om “a STRINGS 
1570 or secon . 2i- 2365 A first lenoth i 
2260 G or third, silver oleae ia 1366 D maak ci th ra 
2261 C or fourth a ee eee ee 
“INEXPENSIVE” COVERED STRINGS 
; VIOLONCELLLO G STRINGS Each Dozen 
hb 2260 Silver plated ... oe 
H 2168 Superior, best burnished wire ... Le +. £- 2 
2104 Silver, tested gut, burnished _... ve ne 3/6 «= 38/- 
VIOLONCELLO C STRINGS 
2261 Silver plated ... e 2/6 28/- 
2169 Superior, best burnished wire ... = ie: 4/- 45/- 
2108 Silver, tested gut, burnished... ae -- 4/6 50/- 


YOUR VIOLONCELLO BOW RE-HAIRED AND RETURNED THE SAME DAY 
WITH SUPERFINE QUALITY HAIR FOR 3/- OR GOOD QUALITY HAIR 2/6 


POSTAGE 1/9 EXTRA including Insurance and box (returnable) 
For re-lapping see page 5 


, A AA BAA A Db A A A A A A A. AA A AA... +4.» +. +A. A.A.-A..» >> ee td... A £ A DS s& 4. +4 


wt 295, REGENT STREET, W 
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DOUBLE BASS STRINGS 


ESSRS. Boosey & Hawkes have for a number of years 
MM precise in everything appertaining to the Double Bass 

and particularly to the selection of strings. The qualities 
listed below will enable players to make a wide choice, whilst if 
necessary, effecting economy in price. 


SILA): EESLED STRINGS FIRST QUALITY av 
1847 G or first, gut ie 8/- 2070 G or first, gut a 
1848 D or second, gut... 12/- 2074 D or second, gut... 8/- 
1851 A or third, gut a 1 2078 A or third, gut ..- 10/- 
1849 A or third, covered ... 12/- 2170 A or third, covered ... 10/- 
i950 E orfourth ,, =... IF Lit E or tourna =, as TE 
SECOND QUALITY THIRD QUALITY 

2068 G or first, gut .. 5/- 2069 G or first, gut a 
2072 D or second, gut... 7/- 2073 D or second, gut... 5/- 
2076 A or third, gut oh 2077 A or third, gut ‘i: ae 
2112 A or third, covered... 8/6 1518 A or third, covered... 7/6 
2114. BE orion  . .. 7 1519 2 or forts a F- 

FINE ITALIAN GUT STRINGS | Eaci 

2359 G or first __... is 6/- 

2360 D or second ... oe oe 8/— 

7361 A of third |... os . oe 

i UNEXTENSIVE " COVERED -SERINGS 
Each E Each — 

1518 Silver plated os 1519 Silver plated 5 ee 
2112 Good quality .. 8/6 2114 Good quality ... 10/6 
2170 Fine, copper covered... 10/- 2171 Fine, copper covered... 12/- 


MOREL’S BASS STRINGS 


Sole Selling Agents: 
BOOSEY & HAWKES LTD. 


OR many years the Morel hand-wound copper covered Double Bass 
A and E strings have been famous, and are considered by many to be 
the finest Bass strings obtainable. Each string is spun on best quality gut 
and players may, if desired, have their strings made to their own special gauge 


A or third, covered each 18/- E or fourth, covered — each 20/- 
YOUR DOUBLE BASS BOW RE-HAIRED AND RETURNED 


THE SAME DAY WITH BEST BLACK HAIR 3/- OR BEST 
WHITE HAIR 3/6. POSTAGE INCLUDING INSURANCE 1/- 


For re-lapping see page 5 


2 Sar Se? We te ae ee Se “Sy Uy Ser en ee Y ye NS OE i ee ee ee ae ee a a ee” ee a ae ee te ee Ue! ca ae er Uae Oe Mai Ue Sige ale Ae a Se 


retin 295, REGENT STREET, W.1. Soar 
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BANJO STRINGS 


AY ce tong sca strings are specially made of tested steel 


for long scale banjos, such as the Vegaphone. They are 
the proper gauge to withstand the utmost tension, and give 
a clear, resonant tone, true to pitch throughout the entire scale. 


VEGAPHONE BRAND 


TENOR Dozen PLECTRUM Dozen 
A or first a ve 4/6 D or first ee ve 4/6 
D or second .... ae 4/6 B or second .... i 4/6 
G or third, covered i 7/- G or third, covered ee 8/- 
C or fourth, covered .... 8/- C or fourth, covered 9/- 

REGULAR Dozei 

D or first si ns 4/6 

5B of scond =f... a 4/6 

G or third oa sie 

C or fourth, covered .... 9/- 

G or fifth ne wis 4/6 


\ JEGA strings are made of special steel of exact uniform 
gauge. They give a. clear brilliant tone with maximum 
vibration and long service. 


VEGA BRAND 


TENOR Dozen PLECTRUM Dozei 
A or first ee ces 3/- D or first ae cai 3/- 
D or second ss... es 3/- B or second ss... ae 3/- 
G or third, covered is 5/6 G or third, covered 6/- 
C or fourth, covered _.... 7/- C or fourth, covered .... 6/- 

REGU LA R Dozen 

D or first a - 3/- 

B or second __... cae 

G or third a 3/- 

C or fourth, covered .... 6/- 

Gor fifth, steel ee 3/- 


YOU DO NOT KNOW THE JOY OF PLAYING A BANJO 
IF YOU HAVE NEVER PLAYED 


“VEGA” 


“THE ARISTOCRAT OF BANJOS” 


295, REGENT STREET, W.1. exe 


LIMES ASIA. 
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GUITAR STRINGS 


"T pe following lines of Guitar strings are the very finest 


procurable, true in tone and reliable. 


The sub-headings— 


“Spanish” and “ Hawaiian ”’—refer to the manner of tuning 
the modern six-string steel wire strung Guitar. 


“NATIONAL SILVER” 


BRAND 


Special heavy gauge for National Silver Instruments 


SPANISH Dozen HAWAIIAN 
lst or E, plated steel 7/- Ist or E, plated steel 
2nd or B, A 7/- 2nd or C# Hs 
3rd or G - 8/- 3rd or A, ss ae 
4th or D, wound on steel... 10/- 4th or E, wound on steel... 
5th or A, a x 12/- on ‘ 
6th or E. - a 15/- 6th or E, ‘: x 
TENOR PLECTRUM 
Ist or A, plated steel > 1st or D, plated steel 
2nd or D, 5/- 2nd or B, 
3rd or G, wound on steel... 11/- 3rd or G, " see 
4th or C, P e 12/- 4th or C. wound on steel... 
“MARTIN” STRINGS 
SPANISH Dozen HAWAIIAN 
1st or E, steel 4/- Hst or E, steel ... 
2nd or B, covered 8/6 2nd or C#, covered 
sort,  , 8/6 3rd or A, = 
“sor D  . 8/6 4th or E, e 
ee a, 8/6 5th or A, ‘ 
6th or E, ... 12/- 6th or E, . od 
Per set... 4/6 Per set... 5/- 
TENOR Dozen 
Ist or A, steel el 
2nd or D, covered 8/6 
3rd or G,_ =i 8/6 
thor... i ee 
Per set 2/6 


“VEGA” GUITAR STRINGS 


Ist or E, plated steel 
2nd or B. 

2nd or B. wound on POS oe 
3rd or G. plated steel 


SPANISH 

3/6 3rd or G, wound on steel... 
3/6 ‘thor dD. . .. ae 
5/6 mn ot A. erat 
4/- 6th or E, . ee 


Single strings are supplied at dozen rates 


295, REGENT STREET, W.1. 
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STRINGS 


UKULELE 
2667 Good gut ... per set 2/- 1747 Coloured gut ... per set 1/- 
; MANDOLIN E 
tach OZzeN Each Dozen 
E or first | .— a ae D or third a i eg 
A or second o ga me G or fourth oa ae 


Per set ea 2/6 


HARP STRINGS. Prices on application 


SAMMONS TONE’ PERFECTER 


An invaluable teaching aid 
HIS device is indispensable to all violinists seeking a pure tone and 
| perfect bow arm. In teaching—the guiding of the pupil’s arm is 
unnecessary, and by its use endless correction is saved. The device 
is well made and plated, and adds no appreciable weight to the violin. 
Price, complete, with instructions a 6/6 


“LEMEIR” SHOULDER PAD 


(Only usable with two-pillared chin rests) 
(shoulder, of soft sponge rubber, adaptable to every curve of the 


shoulder, stays in position and never slips. Adjustable, wash- 
able and detachable. Light and durable. Instructions with every 
pad. Made in two sizes. 


No. 1 Cushion averages 1 inch thick No. 2 Cushion averages 14 inch thich 
Price, complete (either size) ... oe 7/6 
ROSIN Each 


‘“ HIDERSINE,” for Violin, Viola, "Cello and Double Bass los 8d. 
HAWKES “ CROWN A.Z.” for Violin or Viola, pris cake, 


with hand guard, in box i 8d. 
Ditto, small cake... ne a ne ee a 5d. 
Ditto, for teHo. ... oF ie ne i me 8d. 
Ditto, for Bass a a, ee as oc 
HAWKES “A.B.,” the finest Rosin obtainable for Violin or Cello i 
MUTES 
THE “CHARMER,” a metal Violin Mute which retains its 
lustre. Neat and compact 8d. 


THE “SPRING” Violin Mute, as supplied to Sir Henry af Wood 


for the Queen's Hall Violinists. Noiseless in their adjustment Gd. 
EBONY MUTES, made from well-seasoned wood : 
Violin, 8d. each "Cello, 2/- each Double Bass, 5/— each 


RIC 295, REGENT STREET, W.1 
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BOOSEY & HAWKES 


LIMITED. 
Everything for the Band and Orchestra 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


ONE GRADE ONLY 
TRE VER. Bea. 
& GUARANTEED 


“f 


Head Office : 


295, REGENT STREET 
LONDON W.1 


Telephone: Langham 2741-6 (6 lines) 
Telegrams : “‘ Sonorous,’ London 
Bentley Code 


Retail Showrooms : 


8-10, DENMAN STREET 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS 
LONDON a’ 


MANCHESTER ALDERSHOT 
179, Oxford Road | 45, Station Road 


SOUDDUOCOURRGGBORREES SPECIAL NOTICE CCCOUUDUECOOOCEROOED 


Your present instrument taken in part 
exchange for a bettér one. Write for our 
list of second-hand and old Violins, ’Cellos, 
and Double Basses. Easy terms of 
payment conveniently arranged. 


TITITITITITITITITIITITITTIT TTI eit iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiily 


TERERECERRE ERR Re ee eees 


Printed in England by H. Fitch & Co.. Ltd, 
, 31/35. Mansell Street Aldgate London, E. { 


Model C-2 


Rosewood body, auditorium size, with 
carved spruce top; bound and.inlaid with 
ivoroid and pearl. Mahogany neck. rein- 
forced with steel T-bar, ebony fingerboard 
bound with ivoroid; hard alloy frets, very 
wide and low. Adjustable ebony bridge, 
elevated pick-guard bound with ivoroid, 
nickel- plated trimmings. Hand- polished 
lacquer finish, top shaded golden brown 
colour, back and sides natural rich rose- 
wood brown. ) 


The balanced and fluent tone, easy. finger- 
ing, and fine lines of this guitar-have won 
the praise of many good players: 


Net Pro. £30-0-0 


ret 1G 


ADVANCE LIST 


QUIT AIRS 


Model F-7 


Spruce top carved and graduated like a 
violin, arched rosewood back with grad- 
uated spruce braces. Mahogany neck 
reinforced with steel T-bar, ebony finger- 
board bound with ivoroid, pearl inlaid 
head, six large ivoroid position marks. 
Adjustable ebony bridge, elevated pick- 
guard bound with ivoroid. Hand-polished 
lacquer finish, top shaded golden brown 
colour, chromium plated trimmings. 
Grand auditorium size, body 16 by 20 
inches, right in tone and in appearance 
for professional! use. 
Net Pro. £45-0-0 


Model F-9 
Specification. the same as, for F-7 but in 
De Luxe finish. Engraved gold plating 


intead of chromium. A masterpiece of 
design and workmanship. 


Net Pro. £60-0-0 


Model C-1 


Mahogany body, carved spruce top, bound 
with ivoroid, fitted with adjustable ebony 
bridge, “elevated pick-guard and nickel- 
plated engraved tailpiece. Mahogany 
neck, reinforced with steel T-bar, joined 
to the body at the fourteenth fret; ebony 
fingerboard inlaid with pearl position dots, 
wide nickel-silver frets. Hand-polished 
lacquer finish, mahogany parts. dark, 
spruce top shaded golden brown colour. 
Body size 15 by 19% inches. 


Net Pro. £22-10-0 


BOOSEY & HAWKES LTD. 


a 


Model 000-18 
Mahogany body, finished dark, with 
natural colour spruce top. Edges bound 
with dark fibreloid; soundhole and top 
border inlaid with’ black and white lines. 
Mahogany neck, ebony fingerboard and 
bridge. Pearl position dots and white side 
dots. Nickel-plated tuning machines, new 
single unit all-metal type. Hand polished 


lacquer finish. 
\\ Net Pro. £15-0-0 


\\ 
ANN 


Model 00-17 
Mahogany body and top, black and white 
lines inlaid around’ sound hole. Mahogany 
neck, reinforced with steel T-bar, joined 
to the body at the fourteenth fret with a 
deep, handfitted dovetail joint. Rosewood 
fingerboard, well rounded for easy finger- 
ing, wide nickel-silver frets, white position 
dots. Polished lacquer finish, dark 
mahogany colour. Nickel-plated tuning 
machines, single-unit style, with polished 
nickel buttons. 
Net Pro. £8-5-0 


Model R-18 
Arched spruce top with graduated braces, 
mahogany back and sides edged with 
dark fibreloid, inlaid with black and white 
lines. Mahogany neck, reinforced with 
steel T-bar, rosewood fingerboard with 
wide frets. Adjustable rosewood bridge, 
elevated pick-guard, nickel-plated trim- 
mings. Polished lacquer finish, dark 
mahogany colour, top shaded _ golden 
brown. Body size l4i¥s by 18% inches. 


” dat Pro. £15-0-0 


Model 000-28 


Rosewood body bound with ivoroid, bor- 
dered and inlaid with black and white 


N \ marqueterie. Fine vertical grain spruce 

MARTIN STRINGS SS top, finished natural colour. Ebony finger- 
) board, well rounded, with hard nickel- 

MONEL silver frets wide and low. Tortoise-shell 


Doz. \ celluloid pick-guard. Hand polished 
Emit 3 ee \ lacquer finish. 


Bor2nd Plain ... 4/- \ Net Pro. £26-5-0 
Bor2nd Covered 8/6 . 
Gow ... ae 
pera |...  ... a 
A ofan... -... tafe 
Eorsth ... =: #4 


(Net Pro.) 


BOOSEY & HAWKES LTD 


295 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Telephone: LANgham 274! 


10 DENMAN STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Telephone: GERrard I0II 


93 OXFORD ROAD, MANCHESTER. 


Telephone: ARDWICK 3826 


45 STATION ROAD, ALDERSHOT. 


Telephone : ALDERSHOT 34! 
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THE 
NEW ERA IN 
SAXOPHONE 

MAKING 


MPUHE ART OF MUdIC 
develops all the time—and 
the science of instrument- 

making has to keep pace. With 

a finger on the pulse of musical 

progress, CONN have done 


: SORES 3 oA RAEI. 
se se c} i 
> Reser EN Se ’ z Kg ; 3 
wer Se 


\NN, LTD. 
C. G. CONN, fe 


Kikiast, [sdiens, 


more —kept ahead. In these 
modern times, composers and 
arrangers set tasks that no player can carry 
out on any instrument but the finest. Musical 
directors demand a standard of performance 
that a player can reach only by using a 
superlative instrument. Hundreds of the 
world’s greatest artists agree that the in- 
strument above all others that keeps the 
player on the top rung is—CONN. 


RESEARCH 
The only full-time musical instrument re- 
search laboratory in the world is maintained 
by CONN. And they make full use of it. Its 
personnel 1s composed of highly trained 
experts whose whole time is devoted to one 
aim—designing better musical instruments. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that most of 
the improvements of recent years have 
come from this laboratory. 


CO-OPERATION 
Working in close co-operation with these 
experts are some of the finest players in the 
world. Through them, CONN are in con- 
tinuous touch with modern demands, hearing 
from them of every new development in 
modern music, and working with them to 
make playing easier and better. This co- 
operation results in the production of instru- 
ments ever more accurate in intonation, 
more beautiful in tone and easier to play. 


Attached to each instrument is a guarantee booklet 
as illustrated above. Besides containing valuable 
information, it carries a registration card which, when 
filled in and returned, registers the ownership and 


ensures the player against faulty workmanship and 
materials. 


LAFLEUR 


CRAFTSMANSHIP 
The making of one fine model after hundreds 
of tests and costly experiments is a great 
achievement. But the making of other in- 
struments just like this master model is an 
even greater feat of skill. To duplicate this 
master model with absolute fidelity is a job 
for the finest precision tools, the most 
modern manufacturing processes, and the 
most highly trained technicians. 
Considerably more than a million CONN 
instruments have been made and sold. A 
million musicians (many of them famous 
artists ) can’t be wrong! 


PRECISION 

Here are some examples which show the 
lengths to which CONN have gone to 
ensure perfection of detail: The hydraulic 
expansion process plant was developed 
and perfected at their factory at a total cost 
of over £100,000. One of the most precise 
milling machines known to science is used 
by them—and it has an accumulative error 
in three dimensions of less than one- 
thousandth of an inch. CONN micrometers, 
calipers, gauges and tools are set to the 
very limit of precision. 


Ms 


Ti 


Prices quoted in this catalogue are net professional 
for cash. Hire purchase terms are available on all 
models. Your nearest CONN Specialist will give full 
details. In case of doubt, write to J. R. LAFLEUR & 
SON, LTD., 8, Denman Street, London, W.1, for 
address of the Conn Specialist in your district. 
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SAXOPHONE 


: ae HE most popular Alto Saxophone in the 
. 4 | world. It meets every possible demand 
- a player may make on it. Plenty of 
4 ‘body’ for the theatre and dance band 
player—but can be brought down to a 
yoy a whisper of the sweetest purity when needed. 
} 4 Power and volume are there when called 4 
ee upon —but held under such certain but deli- 
Cae cate control that it can be cut down to the 
oe ae > minimum without losing its character or : 
Pea | 2 tonal colouring. : 
FAST—EFFORTLESS 


All this has been accomplished by a scale 
of unusual accuracy in intonation, and 
mechanism that is positive and precise in its 

(7 (4 control—fast and light in response, and 
abe | 6OU\G effortless to manipulate. In _ particular, 
| — players and leaders alike are unanimous in 
q their praise of the free response of high E 
and F, and the accurate tuning of middle 
and low D. 


SOME OF THE FEATURES 


There are many exclusive and patented 
features on this instrument. Full artist 
model, with six rollers for little finger of 
> ay. Y) oy, Sia right and left hands. Extra F# shake key; 
(a) eae | oe ’ alternative F key; descending to low Bb ; 
a Si " G# key articulated with Cf, Bh and Bb, 
greatly facilitating rapid passages between 
Gt and these notes. Specially rigid Gf 
assembly. Roller on Bb key to allow easy 
passage from C# to Bh. Pearl finger tops 
a == and rollers. New type guard over bell 
™ i=. keys. Res-O-Pads (for description see 


wy page 10) and immensely strong keywork. ‘ 
Ve ) CONN Standard Steelay mouthpiece or the 

new ‘BENNY CARTER" metal or ebonite 

mouthpiece, at your choice. 


fy gh a. se ALL CONN SAXOPHONES have perfect non-leak 
“ drawn tone hole sockets, with rolled edges. 


No. 33 GL. Gold coloured lacquer. 


COMPLETE OUTFIT £34 10 O NET 
Ey ALTO SAXOPHONE, low pitch, with artistic No. 33 SP. Quadruply silver plated; frosted body, keys 
modern style engraving on bell. In handsome Com- and points highly burnished. Gold plated inside bell. 
bination Case for saxophone and clarinet (illustrated £3Z7 10 O NET 
on page ll). Complete with accessories, including 
high-grade sling, carton of six carefully selected REX No. 33 GP. Gold Plated. Frosted and burnished. 
reeds, screwdriver, grease, pad gauge and cardholder. £46 10 O NET 


(Subject to market fluctuations) 
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CONN Tenor 


(REGD.) 


SAXOPHONE 


OR years past, leading players have 
P cxpresied the opinion that there is 

only one tenor sax—the CONN! " 
Just at the time when the popularity of the 
CONN Tenor had reached its highest point, 
the CONN research department decided they 
would go even further—and improve upon 
a model that had already established itseli 
as the world's best. 


BETTER THAN EVER! 
That is why the CONN Tenor Saxophone is, 


and always will be, the choice of the world's 
artists. For some considerable time, this 
perfected model of the world's finest Tenor 
saxophone has maintained its supremacy. 
It always will—because, if the tenor sax can 
ever be improved—CONN will improve it. 
Here are some of the features that have 
helped to gain this reputation. A clearer 
high A; smooth articulated hook-up of 
Gt with C#, Bo and Bb keys, facilitating 
rapid and easy passage between G# and 
these notes; positive trill from C to D by 
holding down fork C key and striking Eb 
key, depressed to stop position; improved 
G# trill, working on the principle of the 
18-key clarinet; positive stop for high Ep 
key on knobofF ftrill key. CONN patented 
pivot screws give light, fast action on low 
Bh, low B&G, side Bb, A key, Buffet Bh and 
thumb key. Then, of course, there are the 
new and stronger keys, and Res-O-Pads (see 
description on page 10). CONN Standard 
steelay mouthpiece or the new ‘‘ BENNY 
CARTER’ metal or ebonite mouthpiece, at 
your choice. 


SRE 


COMPLETE OUTFIT 


Bp TENOR SAXOPHONE, low pitch, with artistic modern 
style engraving on bell. In handsome Combination 
Case for saxophone and clarinet (illustrated on page 11). 
Complete with accessories, including high-grade sling, 


carton of 6 carefully selected REX reeds, screw- 


driver, grease, pad gauge and cardholder. 


LAFLEUR 
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No. 34GL. Gold coloured lacquer. 
£40 10 O NET 


No. 34SP. Quadruply silver plated ; frosted body, keys 
and points highly burnished. Gold plated inside bell. 


£45 0 O NET 
No. 34GP. Gold plated. Frosted and burnished. 
£56 10 O NET 


(Subject to market fluctuations. ) 
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CONN 


(REGD.) 


may BARITONE 
di sericea 


E shout alto and tenor saxophonist 


should make the baritone a part of 
: his equipment. Dance band and or- 
- fh a y chestra leaders are becoming more and 
St, a 2 more appreciative of its marvellous tonal 
qualities, not only as a solo instrument, 
but also because of its great harmonic 
value in ensembles. The wise player 
will be ready to meet this increasing : 
demand by equipping himself with that 

world-leader among baritone saxophones 

—the CONN. 


MODERN FEATURES 


The CONN baritone nas always nad everything a 
baritone should have. The skill of the CONN 
craftsmen gives you a perfect instrument. The 
scale is even throughout the compass. The mechan- 
ism is lighter—faster—more positive, than ever 
found before on a baritone. 


Equipped with high E and F keys, raised E key for 
making high E4 more easily, and other exclusive 
and patented features, this is the superlative instru- 
ment. The low B and Bb are placed on the upper 
_¢ | side of the bell, in a protected position. New and 
@ harder keys throughout, Res-O-Pads (described on 
_¢ page 10) and Standard Steelay mouthpiece (page 10). 


Correct designing and accurate building have given 
this baritone a response and flexibility equal to that 
of most altos. 


COMPLETE OUTFIT 


E> BARITONE SAXOPHONE, low pitch, with artistic modern style 
engraving on bell. In strong, smart shaped Case. Complete 
with accessories, including high-grade sling, carton of carefully 
selected REX reeds, screwdriver, grease, pad gauge, card- 
holder and STAND. 


No. 36GL. Gold coloured lacquer. 


oo Si i 


£51 O O NET 
No. 36SP. Quadruply silver plated ; frosted body ; keys and 
points highly burnished. Gold plated inside bell. _ 
£58 0 O NET 


| fy No. 36GP. Gold plated. Frosted and burnished. 
wi | PRICE ON APPLICATION. 


CONN SOPRANO. BASS AND C MELODY SAXOPHONES 


4 ee are obtainable, in ALL LOW PITCH. PRICE INCLUDES CASE AND ALL ACCESSORIES 
Finish GL Finish SP Finish GP 

the shortest possible time, NET NET NET 
on receipt of your order. No. 31 Eb Soprano Saxophone (straight) £33 0 0 £36 0 O £43 0 0 
Prices are quoted opposite. No. 32 Bb Soprano Saxophone (curved) £34 10 0 £37 10 0 £46 10 0 
Full details of specification and No. 37. Bp» Bass Saxophone ... a £71 0 0 £80 0 0 onapplication 
any other particulars, will be No. 35 C Melody Saxophone <o £36 10 0 £40 10 0 £50 0 0 
Finish GL Gold Finish SP Quadruply Silver plated, frosted body, keys Finish GP Gold plated, 


given on application. coloured lacquer w and points highly burnished. Gold plated inside bell @ frosted and burnished 
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PERMADJUST 
CONN aQuUEROR 


SAXOPHONES 


NE of the worst troubles players have 

with saxophones is that of keeping them 

in adjustment. The key-foot, which de- 
termines the lift, has up to now been covered 
with cork. This cork has a habit of packing 
down, some of it worse than others. In certain 
kinds of weather, it swells. It also comes 
loose under rough handling. As a result, the 
saxophone is in constant need of regulating 
and recorking. Some Keys cannot be put into 
adjustment by the use of cork, notably the Sees OO ae re cn : . _.,. 
articulated G + key. —_— ... no Fe 
CONN have eliminated all this trouble with ag Ne es ' San _* 1 a 
the Permadyjust foot. With this little device it oe | s | —. a bl 
is easy to put all the keys into micrometric nS Os , co | 


adjustment—and keep them there. The foot ge ~ 
has a large area and is seated on hard felt A eee 

which is secured to the body of the instrument 

and protected by a metal ring. The hardest 

kind of playing will not throw the key mech- 

anism out of regulation. Twelve of these feet are supplied—on those keys that 

usually give the most trouble. Adjustment is made by turning the foot in or out 

and locking with set screw. Exclusive to the CONN Connqueror and fully 

protected by U.S. Patents Applied For. 


NEW NEW 
SILVER INLAY KEYS ARTICULATED KEYS 


Wherever the hand touches, either Gt, CH, B 4, and Bp articulated keys, 
pearl or silver inlay. Fourteen played with little finger, left hand, have 
keys and thumb hook covered been moved over and laid flat. They 
with h f sil nlaid lie under the hand, like the correspond- 
wie Oey Peewee oe Caer ee, See ing keys of the Boehm clarinet. They 
in the key, even on silver plated also have cross hinges, making them 
finishes. lighter and faster. The key travels in 
| earner “ the direction in which the finger pushes. 
Formerly, the key worked against the 
natural down stroke and slowed up the NEW 
eo action. Below right, is shown the old OCTAVE MECHANISM 
af design; on the left the new design. 
_ 4 Improved design gives even faster, 
La more positive action than the phe- 
am pe Or ee nomenal mechanism on the regular 
Conn Alto. 


SOOO POI ODODE " : 
~ x “ A 
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CONNoQUEROR 


ALTO SAXOPHONE 


NQUESTIONABLY supreme among 
all alto saxophones! In addition to 

all the superb features of the regular 
CONN alto, it has the exclusive PERM- 
ADJUST action, and many other important 
mechanical improvements. Its unlimited 
volume of power is under such control that 
the quietest of pianissimo playing sacrifices 
nothing of its pure, even tonal colour. 
The remarkably accurate and uniform 
scale, consistent blowing pressure, and 
effortless action are due to the many 
refinements made by the CONN craftsmen. 
On a preceding page, you will have 
read about many of the ways in which 
CONN, in co-operation with famous 
players, have added one feature after 
another to an already excellent instru- 
ment—the regular CONN alto. Here, in 
the Connqueror, you have the superlative 
saxophone, which brings every demand 
of modern music right under your fingers. 
The new articulated keys, the silver inlays, 
the new octave mechanism, the PERM- 
ADJUST action, the Res-O-Pads (see page 
10) and CONN Steelay mouthpiece (or 
specially designed '‘BENNY CARTER ’”’ 
mouthpiece, at your choice)—everything 
that the finest saxophone makers can give. 


CONNQUEROR 


ALTO OUTFIT 


Ep ALTO SAXOPHONE, low pitch, with PERMADJUST 
action. Fully engraved. In handsome Case com- 
plete with accessories, including high-grade sling, 
carton of 6 carefully chosen and graded REX reeds, 
screwdriver, grease, pad gauge and cardholder. 


No. 39GL. Gold coloured lacquer. 
£45 0 O NET 
No. 39SP. Quadruply silver plated ; frosted body ; 


keys and points highly burnished. Gold plated 
inside bell. 


£52 10 O NET 


No. 39GP. Gold plated, frosted or burnished. 
£61 10 O NET 


(Subject to market fluctuations.) 
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CONNoueror 


TENOR SAXOPHONE 


WITH 
PE 


OR over ten years, the standard 
CONN Tenor Saxophone has been 
universally acknowledged the 

greatest tenor ever made, being used by 
more famous artists than all other makes 
combined. Easy response, a tremendous 
reserve power of accurate intonation, 
rich quality of tone, and light, smooth key 
action are among the many good features 
that gained this instrument a reputation 
second to none. 

Now comes the Connqueror tenor, with 

still further points of excellence, including 

the PERMADJUST action, new articulate 
keys for left hand, faster octave mechan- 
ism, stronger mouthpipe key, Res-O-Pads 

(see page 10), Steelay mouthpiece (or 

specially designed ‘‘BENNY CARTER” 

mouthpiece, at your choice), and the other 

improvements mentioned on page f. 

Before this instrument was developed, 

there was no better tenor in existence 

thanthe CONN standard. The Connqueror 
marks yet another step towards perfection. 

The very fact that the name ‘‘Connqueror © 

signifies an improvement on the standard 

that has made CONN always the choice 
of the artist is sufficient to convince you 
that here is the world's finest tenor. 


CONNQUEROR 
TENOR OUTFIT 


Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE, low pitch, with PERMADJUST 
action. Fully engraved. In handsome Case. Com- 
plete with accessories, including high-grade sling, 
carton of 6 carefully chosen and graded REX 
reeds, screwdriver, grease, pad gauge and 
cardholder. 


No. 40GL. Gold coloured lacquer. 
£54 0 O NET 


No. 40SP. Quadruply silver plated ; frosted body ; 
keys and points highly burnished. Gold plated 
inside bell. 


£62 10 O NET 


No. 40GP. Gold plated, frosted or burnished. 
£74 0 O NET 


(Subject to market fluctuations.) 


LACQUER FINISHES.—The materials used in our lacquer finishes 
are the best obtainable. No lacquer finish can be reckoned as 
permanent, but that applied to the instruments in this catalogue 
will, with proper care, last for a very considerable time. 
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CONN 
SPRINGS 


specially temper- 
ed for real spring 
action. Only the 
finest metal is used. 
Machine flattened 
for perfect fit. 


Made_ throughout 
to Conn specifica - 
tions. 


SAXOPHONE 
SPRINGS 


NEEDLE TYPE 
No. 3220 
Pkge.of 20... 4/6 
Per 100_.... 18 /- 


FLAT TYPE 
No. 3221 


Pkge.of20... 7/6 
Per 100_—... 30/- 


SETS OF CONN 
SAXOPHONE 
SPRINGS 


No. 3222 Alto 6/- 
No. 3224 Tenor 6/- 


No. 3225 
Baritone 6/- 


STEELAY L 


Sandard ‘STEELAY. MOUTHPIECES 


ARGE, full tone chamber and throat, for robust tone, following 
the tradition set by the CONN mouthpiece, developed over 


a period of years for CONN instruments. 
provements, however, have been incorporated in this new line, 
especially for the alto and tenor saxophones. 
the tip and on the sidewalls guards against warping and shrinking. 
Inside carefully hand-finished. Lay accurately put on 
by hand and given ‘‘ gun-metal ’’ finish. In big demand 
as a special mouthpiece for all makes of saxophone. 


4270 Eb Alto Saxophone 
4211 Bb Tenor 


42712 Eb Baritone ,, 


* 
STEELAY: A recently developed, fine textured rubber, almost as free from 
shrinking and warping as Steel. 
necessary properties for rich tonal production. 


Important 1m- 


Ample thickness at 


33 /- 
39 /- 
48 /- 


Can be shaped with fine accuracy and has the 


CONN RES-O-PADS 


HERE is a huge demand for these from 
saxophonists who realise the importance 


of quality in pads. 


A thin, but very strong 


organ bellows leather (imported by CONN from 
Britain) is specially waterproofed, thus banishing 


soggy, sticky pads. 


A firmer felt is used for the 


body, giving faster, more positive action, and 
actually helping to brighten the tone quality. A 
metal disc acts as a soundboard, reflecting and 
It also prevents 
sagging. A back covering of thin cardboard 
assists the metal ring in holding the pad in shape. 


enriching the instrument’s tone. 


RES -O -PADS 
4 with ring 
No. Doz. Each 


12/32” to 18/32” 3160 S5/- 6d. 
19/32” to 28/32” 3161 #£46/- 7d. 
29/32” to 38/32” 3162 8/- 9d. 
39/32” to 48/32” 3163 11/- 1/1 
49/32” to 58/32” 3164 12/- 1/3 
59/32” to 68/32” 3165 14/- 1/6 
69/32” to 78/32” 3166 18/- 1/9 
%* State actual size 


SETS OF CONN 

RES-O-PADS 

with ring 

Per set 

4078 BIRO ---v0 vie ile 4084 
4080 Tenor - §=648/ 4087 
4081 Baritone ect ee 4088 
4082 Bass ... ie 4089 


REGULAR SOFT 


Each 
Sd. 
6d. 
7d. 
9d. 
1/- 
1/2 
1/3 


* without ring 

No. Doz. 
3150 4/- 
3151 4/6 
3152 5/6 
3153 7/6 
3154 10/- 
3155 11/- 
3156 12/- 
PADS 


REGULAR SOFT 
without ring 


Alto 
Tenor 


Baritone 


Bass 


Per set 
9/9 
12/- 
15/- 
18/- 


Measure across BACK 
of pad to determine 


USE THESE 
PAD GAUGES 
to determine size 
of pad required. 
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LIGATURES 


(CONN MAKE) 
For any Saxophone (specify which) 
Nickel plated 


Silver o 
Gold oe 


MOUTHPIECE CAPS 


(CONN MAKE) 


For Soprano, Alto, Melody or Tenor 
(specify which) 


: 4003 
‘ 4004 
4005 


each 


_ —orrrree 


4013 
4014 
4015 


Nickel plated 
Silver ie 
Gold a 


each 


For Baritone or Bass 

(specify which) 
4025 
4026 
4027 


Nickel plated 
Silver 
Gold 


99 eee eee eee eee 99 
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INSTRUMENT PLUGS 


For any Saxophone 

(specify which) 
4047 
4048 
4049 
4050 


Brass 

Nickel plated 
Silver 
Gold 


the 


you are looking after it yourself. 


| will protect it. 


out undue weight. 
duced to the minimum. 


| cent ! 


Alto No. 3271 £4 100 


This case 
with every 


CONN 


(REGD.) 


4/6 


2/3 
3/- 
4/ . 
6/- 


At 


other times, keep it in a case that 


| The ‘' Airway ’’ Case is strongly made, with- 
The size has been re- 
It has good quality 
locks and a serviceable, comfortable handle. 
| ; And the outside appearance is just 100 per 
Alto and Tenor Cases have a neat 
compartment for Clarinet and Flute, and 
ample space for all usual accessories. 


Tenor No. 3272 £5 15 0 


Is supplied 


SAXOPHONE 


ACCESSORIES 


3260 


3261 
4040 
4041 
4042 
4043 


3252 
3254 
3255 


3095 
3092 
4044 
3093 
3098 
3091 


3094 


SLINGS 


Neck Cord, silk with leather strap for neck, 
Robertson, twistless, white each 
Ditto black ; 
De Luxe, silk with felt lined neck strap each 
Neck Strap, small each 
Ditto large , 

Ditto Harness for Baritone or Base 


x9 


“WRDVUe REED CUTTER 
With Guide 
Alto Saxophone .... each 
Tenor - . 
Baritone _,, ia Kel ane ak ss 
SUNDRIES 
Pad Cement, ‘‘ Micro ”’ per tube 
Mouthpiece Brush each 
Conn Key Oil per bottle 
Perfecto Key Oil . per tin 
Pull-Through, ‘' Le Pactole es Swab ... each 


Repair Kit for Saxophone, containing pads, 


springs, neck cord, sheet cork, cement, 
grease and sandpaper ... — 
Screwdriver each 


THE “AIRWAY” CASE 


LOOKS good! — LASTS for years! — and keeps 
instrument SAFE! 


\ M ] HILE you are playing your saxophone 
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THE DEWEY MASTER 
SAXOPHONE STANDS 


3291. Combination for Alto Saxophone and Clarinet. 
metal base with improved upright and horseshoe. 


stand hard usage. 
£1 0 O NET 


3292. 
black, satin-lustre finish. 


1 U0 ©. NET 


Combination for Tenor Saxophone and Clarinet. 
Improved upright and covered horseshoe. 


Black, satin-lustre 
Strongly built to 


Rigid base in 


3293. Combination for Alto and Tenor Saxophones, Clarinet and Flute. 


Regular clarinet and flute pegs ; 
satin-lustre metal base and extra leg. Complete 


£1 15 O NET 


covered saxophone holders. 


Black, 


4001. 


playing position. With roller castors. 


oe ae 6 CNET 


BARITONE SAXOPHONE STAND, adjustable to your favourite 
Folds compactly to 17” 


RECONDITIONING 
of CONN and OTHER INSTRUMENTS 


(REGD.) 
HEN the time comes for an overhaul 
or even a minor repair, a good instru- 
ment requires—and deserves—the 
attention of a first-class mechanic. 


The Lafleur Reconditioning Service is staffed 
by men who have made a long study of 
everything that may happen to a musical 
instrument—and how to put it right. 


Whether you want a complete general 
overhaul or just the removal of a dent, you 
may send your instrument here, fully con- 


OVE 


fident that it will come back in perfect 
playing order and in the shortest possible 
time. Just as important, the cost of the job 
will be remarkably low, considering that it 
has been done by the most highly-trained 
men, and with the finest materials obtainable. 


The prices quoted below for general over- 
hauls do not, of course, include the replace- 
ment of any parts which may be missing 
or broken. The removal of large dents is 
also charged for extra. 


RHAUL 


Re-padding, re-springing, re-buffing, cleaning, new cork lapping for mouthpiece, 
renovating instrument as new. 


Alto Saxophone 
Tenor 
Baritone 


CONN Pads used in all renovations. 


£2 5 0 (app.) 
£215 0 
£3 5 0 


Carriage extra. 


Minimum time required for overhaul—S days. 


REPLATING 


Quadruply silver plating, frosted finish, with keys 
and points highly burnished ; inside of bell gold 
plated and burnished with outside of bell engraved. 


Alto Saxophone £5 0 0 
Tenor £6 0 O 
Baritone £7 10 O 


5 7 see 
(Subject to market fluctuations.) 


Quadruply gold plating, frosted finish, with keys, 
points and inside of bell highly burnished, with outside 
of bell handsomely engraved. 


PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


3827 ALL PRICES IN THIS CATALOGUE ARE 
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RELAYING MOUTHPIECES, 
Relaying Saxophone Mouthpiece 
Relapping Crook with cork... 


) iy 4 OF 
2/6 
1/6 


Our Reconditioning Service is equipped for the repair 
of every type of instrument. Whatever may be the 
trouble, send the instrument to us, and we will give 
you a detailed estimate on the work required. Re- 
member to put your name and address in the case, and 
to explain as fully as possible what you wish to be done. 


FIRST-CLASS WORK, SNAPPIEST SERVICE, FAIR 
CHARGES. 


SUBJECT TO ALTERATION WITHOUT NOTICE 
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SOME REASONS FOR 
CONWNSUPREMACY 


re HE art of music develops all the time—and 

the science of instrument-making has to keep 
pace. With a finger on the pulse of musical 
progress, Conn have done more—kept ahead. 
Musical directors and arrangers demand a 
standard of performance that no player can 
reach except by using a superlative instrument. 
Hundreds of the world’s greatest artists agree 
that the instrument above all that keeps the 
player on the top rung is—CONN. 


The only full-time musical instrument research 
laboratory in the world is maintained by Conn, 
with highly trained experts whose whole time is 
devoted to the improvement of band and or- 
chestral instruments. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that most of the improvements of recent 
years have come from this laboratory. 


Working in co-operation with these experts are 
some of the finest players in America. Through 
them, Conn are in continuous touch with modern 
demands—every new development in modern 
music—working: with them to make playing 
easier and better. This results in the production 
of instruments ever more accurate in intonation, 
more beautiful in tone and easier to blow. 


CLICKLESS CRYSTEEL VALVE 


This revolutionary valve, which eliminates noisy ‘‘ click,” 
was developed by CONN and is fully protected by U.S.A. 
patents. It is now available on all CONN trumpets and 
cornets. Laboratory test of over 3,000,000 strokes (equalling 
ten years of ordinary use) shows no wear. 


PISTON GRINDING AND CASE REAMING 


When the hand of this dial is at zero, 
it indicates that the preliminary 
grinding of a Crysteel piston has 
been checked to three ten- 
thousandths (.0003) of an inch. The 
reaming and honing of the valve 
Casing is also carried out to the same 
fine degree of accuracy. In the past, 
1,000th (.001) of an inch was con- 
sidered sufficient. CONN give you 
the very utmost degree of accuracy! Final assembly and 
inspection ensure perfection. 


CONN ‘‘ AIRFLOAT’’ TROMBONE SLIDES 
On a hydraulic drawbench, manned by the most carefully 
trained craftsmen, these slides are pulled complete, stocking 
and all, from solid tubing. That is why they have no superior 
in speed, lightness and durability. 
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|) RILLIANT tone, striking appearance, easy blowing, quick re- 
i/sponsiveness. For real hot playing this instrument is hard to beat. 
Marvellously light and swift valve action, due to the Clickless 
Crysteel valves. ‘This instrument, in 1928, set a new standard. To- 
day, its reputation is as good as ever. The heaviest engagement 
will be made easier by the New Era Trumpet. Particularly in the 
upper register, its ease of blowing willbe doubly appreciated during 
along spell of playing. Medium bore. Bpand A. Low pitch. Price 
a case, with compartment for mutes (or shaped case if you 
prefer). 


LOR those who prefer the more conventional instrument. It has 
. a bright tone, penetrating power, a pianissimo without loss of 
genuine trumpet colour, and fortissimo without cracking. Small 


bore. Bpand A. Low pitch. Springs in bottom of Clickless Crysteel 
valves. Price includes case. 


NEW ERA TRUMPET 


8108-GL. Gold coloured lacquer 
£27 10 0 


8108-SP. Satin silver plated, gold 
burnished inside bell 


£30 0 0 
8108-GP. Gold plated, hand burn- 
ished £36 0 0 


High pitch and low pitch to special 
(positive) order, extra £1 10 O 


CONN NEW ERA CORNET 
No. 8888-A at same prices 


MPHONY TRUMPET 
8228-GL. Gold coloured lacquer 
£27 10 0 


8228-SP. Satin silver plated, gold 
burnished inside bell 


£30 0 0 
8228-GP. Gold plated, hand burn- 
ished £36 0 0 


High pitch and low pitch to special 
(positive) order, extra £l 10 QO 


SYMPHONY GRAND TRUMPET 


Bt HIS trumpet is newly designed for discriminating players in large 
. bands and orchestras where big, powerful tone, a scale of 
unusual flexibility and the correct amount of resistance are of para- 
mount importance. The one-piece bell is made of specially pro- 
cessed metal. The bore taper is an innovation and there are other 
features of this trumpet which are found on no other. Medium bore 
(with or without trigger mechanism for first valve slide) and Clickless 
Crysteel valves. Bb and A. Low pitch. Price includes case. 


LAFLEUR NM LONDON 
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8088-GL. Gold coloured lacquer 
£30 0 0 


8088-SP. Satin silver plated, gold 
burnished inside bell 


£32 10 0 
8088-GP. Gold plated, hand burn- 
ished £38 10 0 


ALL PRICES ARE NET 


(Gold plating subject to market fluctuations) 
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CONNQUEROR TRUMPET 


8488-GL. Gold coloured lacquer 
£36 0 0 


8488-SP. Satin silver plated, gold 
plated inside bell 


£39 0 0 


8488-GP. Gold plated, hand bur- 
nished 
£45 0 0 


The CONN CONNQUEROR TRUMPET 


available in the original slender model 
(No. 8408) at the prices quoted above 


CONN CONNQUEROR CORNET 
(No. 8408A) at same prices 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY SPECIAL 
TRUMPET 


(No. 8418) £36 0 0 


(brass, clear lacquered) 


VICTOR CORNET 


8880-GL. Gold coloured lacquer 
£26 0 0 
8880-SP. Satin silver plated, gold 
burnished inside bell 
£29 0 0 
8880-GP. Gold plated, hand bur- 


nished 
£35 0 O 


High pitch and low pitch, to special 
(positive) order, extra £l 10 O 


ALL PRICES ARE NET 
(Gold plating subject to market fluctuations 
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To finest trumpet ever built. This new model meets the present- 
day demand for wider, shorter design, easy to mute. The larger 
bell gives it broader tone quality. The Connqueror trumpet is 
played by the majority of first-line artists in Europe and America. 
Much of its success is due to the VOCABELL, the rim of which is 
a single integral piece of metal, which allows it to vibrate freely. 
Bells which have a rigid wire in the rim tend to muffle the tone 
and damp out the delicate harmonics that are essential to clear 
tone and rich colouring. Tests at the Columbia broadcasting studio 
show that the Vocabell gives greater volume, smoother and more 
even scale and purer tone than trumpets with bells of the con- 
ventional type. Medium bore. Bb and A. Lowpitch. Clickless 
Crysteel valves. Price includes case. The NEW YORK SYMPHONY 
SPECIAL TRUMPET is built especially for heavy orchestral work. 
supplied only in lacquered brass, with solid nickel at every point 
where the hand touches or where corrosion is most likely to occur. 


P Chathetigths among cornet players. In fact, one of the most 
popular cornets ever produced. Beautiful, big, rich tone; un- 
usually accurate intonation; flexible scale; easy blowing. Patented 
tuning wheel which enables the player to tune to a fraction of a 
vibration without taking the mouthpiece from his lips. Automatic 
adjustment which alters all three valve slides when tuning slide 
is moved. Clickless Crysteel valves. Latest type precision-made 
mouthpiece. Bh and A. Lowpitch. Largebore. Price includes case. 
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~LTHOUGH quite brilliant, the tone of this instrument has a delicate 
olouring and sweetness which have won for it a large and 
enthusiastic following. As a solo instrument and for band work 
as well, it is in great demand. Bp. Low pitch. Price includes case. 


ARTIST MODEL TROMBONE 


8084-GL. Gold coloured lacquer 
£29 15 0 

8084-SP. Satin silver plated, gold 

burnished inside bell 

£31 10 0 

8084-GP. Gold plated, hand bur- 

nished 

£40 10 0 


ARTIST SYMPHONY TROMBONE 


E medium large bore of this instrument makes it suitable for a 
wide variety of uses. Players in dance bands, radio bands, theatre 
orchestras and concert orchestras have expressed their full approval 
of it. Standard bell, 8 in. Bell forward in conventional position. 
Tuning in bell. Slide lock and bell lock. Bp. Low pitch. Price 
includes case. 


8788-GL. Gold coloured lacquer 
£32 15 0 
8788-SP. Satin silver plated, gold 
burnished inside bell 
£34 15 0 
8788-GP. Gold plated, hand bur- 


nished 
£43 15 0 


ARTIST BALLROOM TROMBONE 


UILT primarily for dance band and theatre work, this trombone 
also gives a good account of itself in other types of engagement. 
Intonation is exceptionally accurate; the scale is smooth and flexible ; 
the tone big and rich. The bell is so placed as to be handy to reach 
for muting and for ‘‘ wow-wow "’ effect. Extra long carriage on 


outside slides, to prevent sagging in lower positions. Conn patent 
balancer gives delicate balance. Bell lock and slide lock are fitted. 
Tuning in the bell. Medium bore: standard 7 in. bell. Bh. Low pitch. 
Price includes case. 
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8248-GL. Gold coloured lacquer 
£32 15 0 
8248-SP. Satin silver plated, gold 
burnished inside bell 
£34 15 0 
8248-GP. Gold plated, hand bur- 


nished 


£43 15 0 


High pitch and low pitch, to special 
(positive) order, extra £1 10 QO 


ALL PRICES ARE NET 


‘Gold plating subject to market fluctuations 
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8308-GL. Gold coloured lacquer 
£36 0 0 


8308-SP. Satin silver plated, gold 
burnished inside bell 
£39 0 0 


8308-GP. Gold plated, hand bur- 
nished 
£48 0 0 
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_2 UILT especially for theatre and dance band playing where great 
i power and volume are necessary. Designed by ‘' Jake’’ Burkle, 
dean of Conn experimental engineers, and considered by him to 
be the best he ever built. Largely responsible for the big tone and 
free blowing qualities is the tapered bore which extends through- 
out bell, tuning slide, bell taper, slides and even the hand slide 
bow. This feature, together with the special type of bell, produces 
great flexibility, plenty of bright robust tone, just the right amount 
of resistance, exceptionally accurate intonation and amazing ease of 
response. Every register is of the most beautiful quality, the top 
register being unusually good. Players are surprised at the ease 
with which high F and G above the bass clef are obtained. Narrowest 
slides and longest slide bearing on outside slides of any Conn 
trombone, giving light and fast action. Slide lock, bell lock, standard 
bell, 7 ins. and 73 ins. Bb. Low pitch. Price includes case. 
Medium bore, same prices. (Quote No. 8328), 


CONNQUEROR LIGHTWEIGHT TROMBONE 


8448-GL. Gold coloured lacquer 
£39 0 0 


8448-SP. Satin silver plated, gold 
burnished inside bell 


£42 0 0 
8448-GP. Gold plated, hand bur- 
nished 
£51 0 0 
ALL PRICES AKE NET 
(Gold plating subject to market fluctuations 
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| EVER before have players experienced such ease of blowing, 
power and beauty of tone. The VOCABELL vibrates freely 
and in sympathy with the vibrating column of air in the instrument. 
Delicate harmonics, formerly damped out by the stiff bells of con- 
ventional instruments, are now reproduced to enrich the tonal 
colouring. The upper register has surprising power. The whole 
scale is marvellously even, flexible and resonant. Superb slide 
action. Extra long carriage for lower positions. Standard bell, 
f ins. Slide lock and bell lock. Tuning in bell. Medium bore. 
Normal weight. Bb. Low pitch. Price includes case. 
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CONN PRECISION CUP MOUTHPIECES 


NMiodels 3 and 4 


Model 5 


Trumpet and _ cornet 
mouthpieces are made 
in five models. The 
illustrations above have 
been somewhat ex- 
aggerated to emphasise 
the difference in the 
respective cup shapes. 


Designed for players with tender lips. 
at all times, regardless of temperature. 


FOR TRUMPET FOR CORNET 
8420. Shallow bowl, medium rim -_ 18/- 8402. Deep bowl, medium rim - - I18- 8450. 
8425. Medium bowl, moderately wide 8412. Shallow bowl, moderately wide 
rim - ae - - 18/- so ee ee - 18/- 8413. 
8432. Bowl only (specify model) - 7/6 8446. Bowl only (specify model) - 7/6 


8000. 


8001. 


8002. 


8003. 


8004. 


8007. 
8008. 
8009. 
8010. 


8011. 


8014. 


8015, 


8016. 


CASES 


These cases are strongly made, without undue 


weight. Size has been reduced to the Specially selected spring wire which gives 8090. 
minimum. Good quality locks and a service- fast and positive ,valve action. 
able, comfortable handle. And the outside 8060. Cornet or Trumpet bottom 
appearance is just 100 per cent! springs - - - - each 6d. 
With 8061. Cornet top’springs - - each 6d. 8095. 
Shaped oo 8062. Trumpet top springs - each 6d. 
Trumpet - 8020. 3 0 0 8021. 410 0 
Cornet- - 8022. 3 0 O 8023. 410 0 WATERKEY SPRINGS 
Trombone; Ware 2a ee 8100. For all instruments except 
CONN VALVE CAPS | oc 6. eh 
When ordering, specify top or bottom caps. 8101. For Connqueror models - each 6d. 
8081. Cornet or Trumpet— 8102. For trombone - - - each 9d. 8098. 
Silver plated - - -each 2/6 8103. For Connquerortrombone each 9d. 
Brass - - - - -each 1/6 8104. Waterkey Corks - - each ld. 8099. 


LACQUER FINISHES.—The materials used in our lacquer finishes are the best obtainable. 
applied to the instruments in this catalogue will, with proper care, last for a very considerable time. 


FOR TRUMPET 


Model 1.—Fairly deep, fat bowl with wide rim. Gives full 
round tone, especially on low notes - - - 15 /- 
Model 2.—Same bowl as No. 1, but oe rim. Splendid 
when plenty of volume is wanted . - - 15 /- 


Model 3.—Fairly shallow bowl with nidicin rim. __— Bright 
quality tone in all registers. Good all-round model 15/- 
Model 4.—Same bowl as No. 3, but wide rim. Especially 
designed for players with large lips - - - 15/- 


Model 5.—Small shallow cup with medium rim. Very fine 

trumpet quality tone—clear and bright. Fine for hitting 

high notes easily - - - - - - - 15 /- 
FOR CORNET 

Model 1.—Fairly deep, fat bowl with wide rim. Gives full 

round tone, especially on low notes - - - 15 /- 


Model 2.—Same style bowl as No. 1, but rim not quite as 
wide. Splendid when plenty of volume is needed 15/- 
Model 3.—Fairly shallow bowl with medium rim. Bright 
quality tone in all registers. Good all-round model 15 /- 
Model 4.—Same bowl as No. 3, but wide rim. Especially 
designed cod — _ large lips. Best all-round 


model - “ i ‘ ‘ 15 /- 
Model i --Seoai shallow bow with medium rim. _ Bright 
quality of tone, especially good in high register - 15 /- 


FOR TROMBONE 


Model 1.—Fairly deep, fat bowl with wide rim. Good clear 
tone in all registers. Especially suitable for large-bore 
trombones and symphony work - - - - 25 /— 
Model 2.—Smaller than No. 1 and more shallow. Big tone, 
very light, in all registers. Excellent for solo work and for 
obtaining the high notes with ease - - . - 25 /- 
Model 3.—slender deep bowl with wide rim. Exceptionally 
full and round tone in all registers. Fine for players with 
large lips. Ideal for all kinds of band work - - 25 /- 


CONN BAKELITE MOUTHPIECES 


ACCESSORIES 


CONN SPECIAL VALVE SPRINGS 


OTHER CONN ACCESSORIES QUOTED ON APPLICATION. 
ALL PRICES ARE NET 


Made of specially compounded transparent bakelite. 


8097. 


FOR TROMBONE 


Fairly shallow bowl (medium 
rim - - - - - - 


Bowl only - - - - - 


WATERKEYS AND PARTS 


Cornet or Trumpet (specify 
small or large)— 

Silver plated - - - each 

Brass- - - - - each 

Trombone— 

Silver plated - - - each 

Brass- - - - - each 


WATERKEY SCREWS 


For all instruments except 
trombones - - - each 
For Connqueror trumpet or 
cornet, steel - -. - each 
For trombone - - - each 
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Smooth and comfortable 
Bowls replaceable in case of breakage. 


No lacquer finish can be reckoned as permanent, but that 


EN 


CONN OILS 


(REGD.) 


USED AND ENDORSED BY 
MOST PROMINENT ARTISTS 


ONN lubricating oils are manu- 
factured under an exclusive 
new formula which is scientifi- 
cally balanced for the best results. npaygiae 


CONN OIL WILL POSITIVELY NOT GUM ou SLIDE O1L 1S (SIMONE. AND 


When used on valves and slides, it ; vee AwiisT. IRB Zag, VALVE OIL 
ensures fast, easy action throughout — “a 
the longest spell of playing. 


Make sure of it- use CONN oll all 
the time ! 


% : wages ~ eS : a ; te 
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An aid to players who insist on lightning sila 
valve action. Used by many outstanding 
artists. 


8025 Per l-oz. bottle - 1/6 


OOK ROS Pinte, cits 


eee . ii 
Conn oifa @heolutely \ 


CONN TROMBONE OIL f ] vit mot qu! New | 


p / formule ta scientifi- | 
The finest oil on the market for producing Z cally balanced for 
real action in the trombone slide. Made [| | Pop® Miricetion of - 
: sical instrument / 


under new formula, scientifically balanced. | mechanisms 
Will NOT gum. 


8255 Per l-oz. bottle - 1/6 


Venn Sennen te RECONDITIONING 
Attached to each instrument is a guarantee booklet. Besides 


containing valuable information on caring for the instrument, it OF CONN AND OTHE R INSTRU ME NTS 


carries a registry card which, when filled out and returned, 


registers the instrument and insures the owner against faulty HEN the time comes for an overhaul or even a 
| minor repair, a good instrument requires—and 
deserves—the attention of a first-class mechanic. 
The Lafleur Reconditioning Service is staffed by men 
who have made a long study of everything that may 
happen to a musical instrument and how to put it right. 
Whether you want a complete general overhaul or 
just the removal of a dent, you may send your instru- 
ment here, fully confident that it will come back in 
perfect playing order, and in the shortest possible 
time. Just as important, the cost of the job 
will be remarkably low, considering that it has been 
done by the most highly-trained men, and with the 
finest materials obtainable. The prices quoted below 
for general overhauls do not, of course, include the 
replacement of any parts which may be missing or 
broken. The removal of large dents is also charged 
for extra. 
Overhaul trumpet and gold lacquer - - & 0 0 
Overhaul trumpet and silver plate - - - £ 0 0 
Overhaul trombone, adjust slide, strip and re-lacquer £310 0 


Overhaul trombone, adjust slide, strip plating and 
re-silver plate - - - - £6 0 0 


ALL PRICES IN THIS CATALOGUE ARE NET AND ARE SUBJECT TO ALTERATION Herbert ‘Jitch ¢ (afd 
WITHOUT NOTICE 
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THE HISTORY OF THE FIRM 
RANCO ANTONIO & FRATELLO GUISEPPE ) 


began as long ago as 1890. Pioneers in the art of accordion 
making, the name stands to-day for perfection and modernity. 
The greatest artists express their admiration for RANCO. ~ 


Famous throughout the world, this firm adds lustre to its name » 
year by year, making improvements to an instrument which already | 
had every appearance of perfection. This is possible only by cease- | 
less watch and close attention to detail on the part of a large staff of 
technicians and specialists, and the tireless control of the head of the 
firm, ANTONIO RANCO, whose guarantee covers each instrument 


GUARANTEE 


ALL RANCO ACCORDIONS ARE GUARANTEED : 
FOR FIVE YEARS. FOR THAT PERIOD RANCO 
ASSUMES RESPONSIBILITY FOR ANY _ DEFECTS 
IN CONSTRUCTION AND WORKMANSHIP 
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VERYTHING depends upon the 
Fe reeds The finest casework, the 

smoothest key action, will be un- 
availing unless the accordion is capable 
of giving a tone that is rich, resonant, 
and musically beautiful. The reeds must 
speak instantly at the slightest pressure 
of wind—and they must speak together 
when the music calls for sudden and 
forcible attack. 


The finest example of true excellence 
in reed making is to be found in the 
RANCO accordion. Each reed is made 
and finished by hand throughout from 
the finest Swedish steel, and tempered 
by a secret process. The materials used 
for the remainder of the reedwork are 
as carefully chosen as the steel itself. 


A RANCO REED AND PLATE 


You. will never find a badly finished 
reed on a RANCO accordion. Each 
reed-plate is marked with the name 
‘“RANCO,”’ and all of them are fixed 


by hand and gauged to an airtight fit. 


The graduation in the sizes of the reeds, 
from the smallest to the largest, is 
carried out on a definite ratio as re- 
gards length and breadth. This is a 
great advantage because it obviates the 
straining of any reed. The instrument 
thus retains to the end the particular 
tone which is the beauty of RANCO. 
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RANCO reed cells are tapered in shape. 
The cavity into which the reed is fitted 
opens out in the manner of a trumpet 
bell. This, of course, has a powerful 


amplifying effect upon the tone of 
the reed. 


Furthermore, the reeds are tapered 
outwards (towards the top). This en- 
sures the quickest response to wind 
pressure. 


As evidence of this remarkable feature 
of RANCO reeds, here is a _ simple 
experiment which may be tried by any 
player. If a reed-block is held 12 
inches from the face, it will be found 
possible to produce a sound from the 
reeds by blowing lightly towards them. 
Obviously, the wind-pressure reaching 
the reeds at that distance is the merest 
fraction of that produced by the slightest 
movement of the bellows. No more 
convincing proof than this could be 


given of the responsiveness of RANCO 
reeds. 


In order that the largest possible reeds 
and reed plates could be used in the 
treble, an ingenious method of equal 


spacing for the reeds was devised by 
RANCO. 


SECTION OF THE RANCO REED CELL 


The extreme care which is taken to 
ensure that each individual reed is 
perfect, necessitates great skill and 
considerable expense. 
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WHY RANCO TONE 
IS_ WORLD - FAMOUS 


WHY RANCO TONE PRECISION plus EXPERIENCE 


IS. WORLD - FAMOUS 
RANED Reed Plates 


HE RANCO REED PLATES are made PALLETS are used by RANCO._ They are 


of duralium, not aluminium as employed so fitted that they are free to lie at any 
in most accordions. The two metals differ angle. The soundboard is covered with the 
considerably. Duralium gives a far better same type of leather as that of the pallets. 
tone to the instrument than any other metal. — This ensures perfect ‘‘bedding’’ of the pallet 
Much care is taken to adjust the reed to and instantaneous action. 
the reed-plate so as to ensure an air-tight Unlike most other accordions, the RANCO 
fit. Thus, there is no escape of wind and has a duralium soundplate on the bass side, 
the full pressure is taken by the reed. as well as the treble, and the same precise 
Another point of great importance in action of the pallets is found there. 


accordion design jis the = The REED BRIDGES are beautifully con- 
ij seating of the pallets. Un- structed and each pair of reed blocks is 
less this is efficient, in clamped together. This is another of the 
stantaneous opening and features which gives the RANCO. its 


closing of the apertures is full tone. 


impossible. “TLOATING The bridges fit directly on to the metal 
iin, soundplate, and the leather covering ensures 

| an absolutely airtight connection. Clips are 

‘ ij — : ie employed to hold the bridges in position, but 
é a an \\\ ' additional screws are used as a precautionary 


Ely A \ measure. A very skilful arrangement of the 


a. Cf = nae COUPLER MECHANISM has been devised, 
2 2, aE we in order that there shall be no interference 


ip gs | ; with the reed bridges. The maximum air 

 — : pressure strikes the single set of reeds 
without any interruption from the 
mechanism. 


) “Semmes New and exclusive RANEOD feature 


; | Just as the catalogue is going to 
~~ press, we are informed by the 
A makers that a novel feature is now 
to be added to the Moderne and 
Supervox Models. 


« VALERIO ” Known as the “Touch Register ’’ eee. 

All British this feature provides the player 3 

Champion, with the alternative of controlling 4 wil 
1935, a the couplers with the finger tips, as ] =_ 


as well as with the palm of the | 
hand. Another addition to the = / 
many points that make RANCO 7 
the world’s most perfect accordion 


witrestrna Persad tire Schiveseattaet atlantis tecnaea irerinrriiardie daria drdnae ha ata a ata tet ee OOOO COCCCE 


and his new 
RANCO with 
Touch Registers 
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and PERSONAL SUPERVISION 


IS WORLD - FAMOU 


RANEY Jwmung 


On reason for the universal reputation of the RANCO accordion is the beauty of the 


standard tone decided upon by the makers. A short description of the system employed 


will be found interesting. 


The four reed bridges are marked :— 


‘“PIANTA ” “CALENTE ”’ 
(which means “ absolutely true in pitch’) (which means ‘‘a little lower’) 
+ CRESCENDO -— ‘“OTTAVA”’ 
(which means ‘a little higher ’’) (which means ‘‘one octave lower’ ’) 


These descriptions refer to the actual tuning of the sets of reeds. One set is tuned to 
absolute pitch ; another set, just a shade higher; a third set, a shade lower; the fourth 
set exactly an octave below the first mentioned. This results in a light tremolo tuning—the 


RANCO tuning admired by so many players. 


If desired, however, a perfectly ‘‘straight’’ tuning may be given to the instrument. In this 
case, the ‘‘Crescendo”’ and ‘‘Calente’’ reeds are tuned to the same pitch as the ‘ Pianta.”’ 
Then, the accordion will have no tremolo whatever. 


Again, should it be preferred, the tremolo may be increased. 
Either of the above variations is made to special order. 


A RANCO TREBLE REED BLOCK—'OTTAVA”’? TUNING 


Other RANGD features 


SOUND AMPLIFICATION :—A truly great and ingenious invention (patented by RANCO) 
increases the tonal strength of the instrument to a very considerable extent. Previously, the 
tone was drawn only from the outlet to the pallets. This new invention also draws tone 


from the casework of the accordion itself, by means of a fine acoustic membrane placed on 
the solid wood (Italian Patent No. 360957). 


ALL-METAL KEYBOARDS :—The patented all-metal treble keyboard, with its smooth 
fast and silent action, is unaffected by changes of climate. The bass mechanism is also of 
all-metal construction, light in weight and smooth and silent in action. The automatic 
push-in couplers are simple, handy, silent and infallible, with indicators in full view. 


The bellows are made from material of the finest quality, positively air-tight and 
fully guaranteed. 
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THE ACCORDION 
OF TO-MORROW 


The 1959 Moderne 


(3-Coupler Model, 2 treble | Bass) 


4| treble keys, 4 sets of reeds, 120 basses with 5 voices 


No. 92 £67 10 O 


WITH COUPLERS FOR STRAIGHT OR TREMOLO TUNING 
(4-Coupler Model, 3 treble, | Bass) 


44 treble keys, 5 sets of reeds, 3 couplers, one of them for straight 
120 basses with 6 voices. 


or tremolo. 


Moderne Il 


No. 93 £75 Q Q 
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1 coupler in the bass 
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Models 


OR the concert artist and 

the orchestral player, 
RANCO has expressed to- 
day's trend in design in a 
manner that will retain its 
claim to modernity for a 
very long time. 


Not only in appearance but 
tonally as well, this accordion 
will bear comparison with 
any other. The tone, pro- 
duced by the finest RANCO 
reeds, is perfect. 


Additional volume is ensured 
by a new form of grille. In 
this instrument, the grille is 
extended round to the front in 
order toadd power to the treble. 


Other additional (and patented) 
features have been added, such as 
the device by which the accordion 
may be locked with a key, the 
streamlined shaping of the bass 
side, swivel bracket for shoulder 
straps, etc. The grille is con- 
structed of material which abso- 
lutely prevents any chance of 
rattling. Each instrument com- 
plete with adjustable bass strap 
and shoulder straps in velvet-lined 
case, side opening type. 


IN JET BLACK WITH 
GLITTERING FILLETS 


Either of these models can be sup- 
plied with 140 basses, extra £3 0 0 


Two months are required for delivery 


; 
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THE ACCORDION WITH 
THE ORGAN TONE 


THE SEVEN-REGISTER 


SUPERVOX 


WITH COUPLERS 

FOR STRAIGHT 

OR TREMOLO 
TUNING 


FOr many years to come, 
the owner of a SEVEN- 
REGISTER RANCO will 
possess the ultimate in 
accordion construction, tone 
and design. 


The SEVEN-REGISTER 
RANCO offers extensive 
variations of tone with un- 
rivalled speed of action. 
Complete with adjustable 
bass strap, shoulder straps, 
in velvet-lined strongly made 
carrying case, with side 


opening. 
| Middle range—Two sets in unison 5 Middle range and high range 
2 Low range—Single set 6 Middle range and low range 
3 High range—Single set 7 Full accordion 


4 Low range and high range—Two octaves apart 


One register produces the tremolo: when this is silent, the instrument is in straight tuning. 


STAGE MODEL (with decorated grille and casework) 
No. 954 


41 treble keys, 4 sets of reeds, 4 registers with 2 chin couplers. 120 basses, 
5 voices, 1 register £90 0 0 


SUPERVOX moperNneE MODEL 


41 treble keys, 5 sets of reeds. 4 registers, one of them giving the choice of straight No. 964 
or tremolo tuning, and one register functioning with chin coupler. 120 basses, 2 £100 0 0 


registers in the bass (one for straight tuning and one for tremolo). 6 voices in the bass 
- Either of these models can be supplied with 140 basses, extra £3 10 0. Two months are required for delivery. 
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THE ACCORDION THAT 
ARTISTS RECOMMEND 
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Aluminium mechanism, im- 


pervious to atmospheric con- |) 
ditions. Under the RANCO guar- \\ a 
antee, a perfect action is assured. Way 

Keys of white nacrolaque. Sharps 
and flats in various finishes. 


REEDS 


Hand-made of the finest Swedish 
steel, by the exclusive RANCO 
process. Each reed stamped with \4 = 1 Ae 

the name. 7 ee ers a 


COUPLERS = 


Automatic couplers, treble and - Ga“ = =v 
bass, fitted with indicators in full ‘ | 
sight of the player. 


BASS STRAP BASS MECHANISM 


Screw adjustment enables the player to set the ‘Light in weight. Perfectly constructed of the finest 
strap exactly as he wishes. materials. Special silencing system. Featherweight 
action. Buttons of celluloid or mother-of-pearl. 


Each instrument is supplied with adjustable straps, and in velvet lined, side-opening carrying case. 


1-Coupler Model 


4| treble keys, 4 sets of reeds. No. 950 
| automatic push coupler. 120 


basses, 5 voices. £57 0 0 


2-Coupler Model 
| 4| treble keys, 4 sets of reeds. No. 95] 
2 automatic push couplers, one 


in the treble and one in the bass. £60 0 0 
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THE ACCORDION WITH 
THE WONDER-TONE 
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Especially produced for the 
player who appears in the 
C.F limelight. The brilliant, 
Big (lashing appearance of these 
| | y instruments com- 
mends them to every 
: Ss Stage artist. 


oily @ SPIE ad td ozs. 


Ed 


Their amazing pres- 
entation value is only 
equalled by their 
volume of tone. They 
will carry to the 
farthest corner of the largest 
auditorium. 


Each instrument is supplied 
with adjustable straps in 
velvet lined side-opening 
case. 
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3-Coupler Model 


4 4| treble keys, 4 sets of reeds, 120 basses, with 5 voices. 

This instrument has 2 couplers in the treble, providing the follow- No. 952 

ing effects :—Full voice, Celeste, Oboe and Bandonion. The bass £63 0 0 
coupler, cuts out,the pedal voice when soft playing is required 


pe 2 4-Coupler Model 


41 treble keys, 4 sets of reeds, 120 basses, with 5 voices. 

This instrument has 3 couplers in the treble, providing six effects, 

viz. :—Full Voice, Flute, Bassoon, Oboe, Celeste, Tremolo and 

Bandonion. The coupling is so devised that the treble side of the No. 953 
instrument is never silent. The bass coupler cuts out the lowest 

note of the chords for pianissimo playing £69 0 0 


Either of the STAGE Models can be supplied with 140 basses, extra £3 0 0. 
With 42 treble keys, extra 10/-. Two months are required for delivery. 
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That famous virtuoso, Carlo, ordered a RANCO accordion to be 
built to his own specifications, based on his long experience. With 
his permission, we are able to offer the CARLO SPECIAL accordion 
to those who wish to possess the same type of instrument 


THE CARLO SPECIAL has 42 treble keys, 
5 sets of reeds, with special octavina set 
added. 2 couplers in the treble, 120 basses, 
6 voices, | coupler. Extra large, resonant 
case-work. In black with mother-of-pearl 
inlay. Complete with straps, in de luxe case 


No. 95 £990 QO Q 


‘This is my fifteenth RANCO and nothing 
better has yet been made.’ 
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"OF THE WORLD’S 


BEST ACCORDION SOLOISTS 


MODERN CHROMATIC ACCORDIONS 


me Garomatic 

Accordion, used by 
such a large proportion of 
the star players on the 
Continent, is attracting 
the attention of many in 
this country. 


This button keyboard type 
of instrument greatly 
facilitates velocity. Once 
the system of fingering 
is mastered, the player 
will find his technique has 
no limitations. 


Many systems of Chro- 
matic Accordions are 
available. Apart from the 
standard instruments des- 
cribed here, any model 
can be made to the wishes 
of the player. 


THE 1939 Moderne MODELS 


80 black and white mother-of-pearl treble buttons in 5 rows, with metal plate 
2 automatic couplers, one for the 


surround. 4 sets of reeds, metal mechanism. 
octave and one for bandonion tone, both with indicators. 
2 voices. Automatic coupler, with indicator. 
artistic decoration and silver flash fillets. 


95 black and white mother-of-pearl treble buttonsin 5 rows. 
4 sets of reeds. Pallets and mechanism of metal. 
octave and one for bandonion tone, both with indicators. 


120 bass buttons, 


Black casework in modern style with 


5 voices. Automatic coupler, with indicator, in the bass. 


casework in modern de-luxe style. 


Fitted with all the latest improvements. 


No. 957 £69 Q Q 


Stepped keyboard. 
2 automatic couplers, one for the 

120 bass buttons, 
Silver flash and black 
Fitted with all the latest improvements. 


No. 9588 £75 0 O 


All instruments complete with straps and de luxe carrying case. 
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These modern models can be supplied with 140 basses, extra £3 0 0 
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sl That famous virtuoso, Carlo, ordered a RANCO accordion to be 
y built to his own specifications, based on his long experience. With 
his permission, we are able to offer the CARLO SPECIAL accordion 

to those who wish to possess the same type of instrument 


ee ox -_ THE CARLO SPECIAL has 42 treble keys, 
cae ~ ee 5 sets of reeds, with special octavina set 
added. 2 couplers in the treble, 120 basses, 
6 voices, | coupler. Extra large, resonant 
case-work. In black with mother-of-pearl 
inlay. Complete with straps, in de luxe case 


No. 95 £90 Q QO 
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MODERN CHROMATIC ACCORDIONS 


me GaAromatic 

Accordion, used by 
such a large proportion of 
the star players on the 
Continent, is attracting 
the attention of many in 
this country. 


This button keyboard type 
of instrument greatly 
facilitates velocity. Once 
the system of fingering 
is mastered, the player 
will find his technique has 
no limitations. 


Many systems of Chro- 
matic Accordions are 
available. Apart from the 
standard instruments des- 
cribed here, any model 
can be made to the wishes 
of the player. 


THE 1939 Moderne MODELS 


80 black and white mother-of-pearl treble buttons in 5 rows, with metal plate 
surround. 4 sets of reeds, metal mechanism. 2 automatic couplers, one for the 
octave and one for bandonion tone, both with indicators. 120 bass buttons, 
5 voices. Automatic coupler, with indicator. Black casework in modern style with 
artistic decoration and silver flash fillets. Fitted with all the latest improvements. 


95 black and white mother-of-pearl treble buttons in 5 rows. Stepped keyboard. 
4 sets of reeds. Pallets and mechanism of metal. 2 automatic couplers, one for the 
octave and one for bandonion tone, both with indicators. 120 bass buttons, 
5 voices. Automatic coupler, with indicator, in the bass. Silver flash and black 
casework in modern de-luxe style. Fitted with all the latest improvements. 


All instruments complete with straps and de luxe carrying case. 
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These modern models can be supplied with 140 basses, extra£3 0 0 
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No. 9537 £69 QO Q 


No. 9588 £75 0 Q 
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CHROMATIC ACCORDIONS 


Coupler Model 
80 BUTTON 


THE ACCORDION THE 
ARTIST RECOMMENDS 


Models 


(Continental Style) 


EAUTY of appear- 
ance combined with 


the superb tone and 
workmanship that have 


made RANCO famous 
the world over. 


Every player will ad- 
mire the outstanding 
qualities of these 
Chromatic Accordions. 


80 treble buttons, black and white mother-of-pearl, in 5 rows. 4 sets of reeds. 
120 basses with 5 voices. 


1 automatic coupler with indicator for the octave. 
Complete with shoulder straps in de luxe carrying case. 


No. 956 £63 0 Q . 


Extra for additional couplers if required, £3 0 O per coupler 


Extra for additional buttons if required, 5/— per button key. Available with 
60 extra chromatic buttons in the bass, £15 0 0 


3 Coupler Model 
95 BUTTON KEYS 


95 black and white mother-of-pearl treble buttons in 5 rows. Stepped keyboard. 
2 automatic couplers, one for the 


Pallets and mechanism of metal. 
octave and one for bandonion tone, both with indicators. 
Automatic coupler, with indicator. 


4 sets of reds. 


120 bass buttons, 5 voices. 


White or black perloid case in artistic de-luxe 


Fitted with all the latest improvements. 


All instruments complete with straps and de luxe carrying case 


No. 98 £7] Q Q 
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Gir SUPERVOX 
CHROMATIC ACCORDIONS 


HY ERE are two models 
which represent 
the highest peak of 
achievement in the 
production of the 
Chromatic Accordion. 


For the player who 
wishes to delight the 
eye as well as the ear 
of his audience—these 
are the two dream 
accordions. The full —— 
RANCO tone _spene- WEF 926550 0 MReKLY VARIA ee 
trates to the farthest DRO SSSAIISS ESSE EES he 
corners of the largest 
auditorium. 


The STAGE FIVE-OCTAVE Chromatic Accordion 


(3 couplers) 102 mother-of-pearl treble buttons, in 5 rows. Stepped keyboard. 5 sets 
of reeds. Pallets and mechanism of metal. 2 automatic couplers, one for 


102 the octave and one for bandonion tone, both with indicators. 140 basses, in 

7 rows, with minor counterbasses. Buttons of celluloid or mother-of-pearl. 

BUTTON 6 voices. 2 couplers, one slide and one push. Casework of black mother- 
KEYS of-pearl, in de luxe style with artistic decoration and inset de luxe brilliants. 


Complete with shoulder straps in de luxe carrying case. 


: No. 959 £85 0 O 
The Moderne FIVE-OCTAVE Chromatic Accordion 


3 couplers 102 black and white mother-of-pearl treble buttons, in 5 rows. Stepped 
( P keyboard. 5 sets of reeds. Pallets and mechanism of metal. 2 Ric 


102 couplers, one for the octave and one for bandonion tone, both with indi- 
cators. 140 basses with augmented chords, mother-of-pearl buttons. 6 voices. 

BUTTON 2 automatic couplers. Black celluloid casework in modern style (as illustrated 
KEYS on page 10) with de luxe decorations of striking simplicity. Fitted with all 


the latest improvements. 
Complete with shoulder straps in de luxe carrying case. 


No. 961 £90 Q Q 


TO SPECIAL ORDER ONLY 
Extra for additional couplers if required £3 0 0 
Extra for additional row of 60 chromatic buttons in the bass £15 0 0 
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CHROMA-PIANO ACCORDION 


(Three row Chromatic Accordion with alternative piano keyboard) 


T HE majority of continental 
accordion players use the 
Chromatic Accordion. Many 
accordionists in this country 
wish to be able to play with 
two keyboards, one chromatic 
and one piano, on the same 
instrument. Ten extra notes 
to the piano scale are thus 
provided. 


The Chroma- Piano 
Accordion is made in ex- 
actly this form. It has a 
keyboard of chromatic buttons, 
and one normal piano key- 
board. Thus, the player can 
use whichever he wants, and 
he can develop his technique 
in the two styles to an un- 
limited extent, switching over 
at will from one keyboard to 
the other. 


Wn 


31 treble chromatic buttons, of mother-of-pearl, in 3 rows, plus a piano 
keyboard of 41 keys (black and white mother-of-pearl). 4 sets of 
reeds. Automatic coupler with indicator. 120 basses, 5 voices. The 
RANCO Chroma-piano Accordion has a splendid finish in mother- 
of-pearl nacrolac, the grille being studied with brilliants, and is 
fitted with all up-to-date improvements. Complete with straps in 


de luxe carrying case. 
No. 966 £80 0 0 


Same model with 2 couplers in treble and one in bass. 
No. 966A £85 0 0 


Supplied with 140 basses extra £3 0 0 


(Two months are required for delivery) 


Available in the “Moderne” finish at an extra cost of £5 0 0 
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ERE is an instrument which has been specially 
devised by RANCO to meet the wishes of the 
leading pioneer artists of the chromatic accordion. 


It is a chromatic accordion, the melody keyboard 
of which gives the appearance of a piano accordion. 
The keys are separated into rectangular buttons, 
forming the first three rows. The two other rows 
of notes are actually piano keys but the white 
and black notes are arranged in chromatic order. 


A full chromatic scale is obtained on the first 
three rows of rectangular buttons. The two 
rows which look like piano keys, (hence the 
name ‘‘Finto,’’ which means ‘‘imitation’’) give 
additional notes for alternative fingering. 


The arrangement is exactly the same as in the 
normal 102-button accordion. The full five octaves 
are available on the treble side. 

The instrument is provided with the all-metal mechanism 


which makes the touch delightfully smooth and noiseless, 
giving full and immediate response. 


This model can be made either in the highly decorative 
“Continental’’ finish or in the classic style that has made 


the RANCO MODERNE Model so famous. 
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CHROMATIC FINTO-PIANO ACCORDION 
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62 rectangular celluloid treble but- 
tons (chromatic), piano-key shaped, 
plus two ‘‘repeat’’ rows, in the form 
of a piano keyboard. Total number 
of keys,102. 5setsof reeds. 2 auto- 
matic couplers, one for the octave 
and one for bandonion tone, each 
with indicator. !40 mother-of- 
pearl basses, in 7 rows, with minor 
counter-basses. 6 voices. 1 automatic 
coupler. Stepped bass keyboard. 
Modern style celluloid casework in 
specially fine de luxe presentation. 


No. 90 £990 QO Q 


Complete in de /uxe case with shoulder 
straps. 


GREGORI always played RANCO 
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Particulars of the virtuoso 


models (Emperor £95 and 
Super de Luxe £75) will be 
sent on request. 


BROADWAY MODEL 


Broadway. Full orchestral body immaculately finished in delicate 
golden tints. A tone rich in reserve power from the sonorous low E 
string to the scintillating brilliance of the treble. Hand-carved cello 
body. Five-piece neck of mahogany with laminations of walnut and 
maple. Gold plate Frequensator tailpiece and machines. White 
binding on tortoiscshell style fingerplate, neck, back and sides. 
Complete in luxurious plywood foundation shaped 


case, No. 389. £47. | 0-0 
TRIUMPH MODEL 


Triumph (illustrated). Possibly the most popular of all models in view 
of its high performanc2 at a price around the figure asked for other 
high-grade orchestral instruments such as saxophones or trumpets. 
Full orchestral body in deep cherry tones, hand-carved top and back. 
Adjustable bridge, laminated neck and_ silver-plated fittings. 
Complete in domed-shaped case with crush velvet 


lining. No. 39. £34.00 
NINE FAMOUS GUITARISTS 
WITH THEIR EPIPHONES 


This picture was kindly posed by a group of the principal recording 
Guitarists, all of them enthusiastic Epiphone users. Top row (left to 
right): George Elliott, Jack Llewellyn, Harry Pike, Ivor Mairants, 
George Panton, Albert Harris. Bottom row: Sam Gelsley, Syd Colin 
and Cyril Halliday. 
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SPARTAN MODEL 


Spartan. A new model with an exceptionally brilliant 
tone. Orchestral size body with hand-carved top. 
Neck, top, and sides bound white ivorine. Easy action 
and remarkably flexible response. Complete in crush 
velvet-lined case, on rexine-covered 

plywood foundation. 


No. 391 £30-0-0 


Illustration of 
“Spartan 


llustration of 
‘ Blackstone ’’ 


BLACKSTONE MODEL 


Blackstone. Long Auditorium body in curly maple, 204" 
long X 154" at widest point. Wonderful response and action. 
Accurately graded soundboard thickness. Rich deep shaded 
finish in high-gloss Egyptian cellulose. Single plate screw 
cog machines. Complete in de luxe 


shaped plywood foundation case. 
No. 392. £24-0-0 


% all guitars supplied complete with case 
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Particulars of the virtuoso 


models (Emperor £95 and 
Super de Luxe £75) will be 
sent on request. 


BROADWAY MODEL 


Broadway. Full orchestral body immaculately finished in delicate 
golden tints. A tone rich in reserve power from the sonorous low E 
string to the scintillating brilliance of the treble. Hand-carved cello 
body. Five-piece neck of mahogany with laminations of walnut and 
maple. Gold plate Frequensator tailpiece and machines. White 
binding on tortoiseshell style fingerplate, neck, back and sides. 
Complete in luxurious plywood foundation shaped 


case, No. 389. £47.[9.Q 
TRIUMPH MODEL 


Triumph (illustrated). Possibly the most popular of all models in view 
of its high performance at a price around the figure asked for other 
high-grade orchestral instruments such as saxophones or trumpets. 
Full orchestral body in deep cherry tones, hand-carved top and back. 
Adjustable bridge, laminated neck and_ silver-plated _ fittings. 
Complete in domed-shaped case with crush velvet 


lining. No. 390. £34.0-0 
NINE FAMOUS GUITARISTS 


WITH THEIR EPIPHONES 


This picture was kindly posed by a group of the principal recording 
Guitarists, all of them enthusiastic Epiphone users. Top row (left to 
right): George Elliott, Jack Llewellyn, Harry Pike, Ivor Mairants, 
George Panton, Albert Harris. Bottom row: Sam Gelsley, Syd Collin 
and Cyril Halliday. 
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SPARTAN MODEL 


Spartan. A new model with an exceptionally brilliant 
tone. Orchestral size body with hand-carved top. 
Neck, top, and sides bound white ivorine. Easy action 
and remarkably flexible response. Complete in crush 
velvet-lined case, on rexine-covered 

plywood foundation. 


No. 391. £30-0-0 


Illustration of 
“Spartan ”’ 


Illustration of 
‘* Blackstone ”’ 


BLACKSTONE MODEL 


Blackstone. Long Auditorium body in curly maple, 204 
long X 154" at widest point. Wonderful response and action. 
Accurately graded soundboard thickness. Rich deep shaded 
finish in high-gloss Egyptian cellulose. Single plate screw 
cog machines. Complete in de_ luxe 


shaped plywood foundation case. 
No. 392. £24-0-0 


*% all guitars supplied complete with case 
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ZENITH MODEL 


shaped = plywood 


case. 


No. 393. 


Illustration of 
“ Zenith " 


OLYMPIC MODEL 


Olympic. Grand concert size body, 193" X 142". Easy action 
fretting. Neck, sides, and arched back of mahogany. Top of 
selected spruce, carefully thicknessed. Violin style finish in 
Egyptian cellulose lacquer. Nickel plate screw cog machines 
and Frequensator tailpiece as_ illustrated. 
Complete in de _ luxe shaped _ plywood 


foundation case, | f i 2 | 2-0 


No. 394. 


% Ask your dealer about Hire Purchase 
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Zenith. Full Auditorium size body, 194'' long * 
15"" at widest point. 
mahogany, sides and back walnut. Calliper gauged 
cello top of fine old spruce. 
new Egyptian lacquer cellulose. 
piece as_ illustrated. 


action. Neck 


Violin style finish in 
Frequensator tail- 
Complete in de _ luxe 


£17-10-0 
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AND IMPROVED 
‘EPIPHONE 8” 


EPIPHONE "EIGHT" 


Epiphone “Eight.'' Produced to meet the demand for an 
inexpensive Guitar which will meet the demands of dance 
band work. The guitar has a generous-sized body, being 
192" X 153", and is finished in high-gloss cellulose. Carved 
silver spruce top, sycamore back and sides. Back, top and 
neck bound ivorine. Metal reinforced neck. Floating tail- 
piece, adjustable bridge, large rectangular nacrolaque posi- 
tions. All metal separate machines. 

Complete in de luxe, shaped, plywood 


foundation case. 
No. 395. £8-8-0 


AN ENTIRELY NEW 


FREE TO GUITARISTS! 


George Van Eps, acknowledged ace of modern guitarists, has been good 
enough to produce this "Hints'’ pamphlet. 
in addition gives the numbers of the records on which George is featured. 
Free to all guitarists on application. 


It contains many useful tips and 


To play the guitar in a modern dance band the guitarist requires a special type 
of instrument which has been developed during the past few years in America. 
The main requirements are a cello body, adjustable bridge, special fingerboard 
and neck, and a smart modern appearance. These features have hitherto been easily 
obtainable in expensive American instruments but have been beyond the reach of 
the man with limited means. Always first to meet the professional musician's 
requirements, Selmer brings to guitarists three inexpensive Columbian models. 


THE PREFECT 


Here is an instrument which any guitarist 
will be proud to possess. The familiar Colum- 
bian head is faced in glittering nacrolaque and 
the name is tastefully hand engraved in gold 
and black. Honduras Rosewood fingerboard 
with large square pearls. Separate plate all- 
metal machines. Floating finger rest in tortoise- 
shell celluloid with deep etched and gold 
blocked lining and handsome scroll initial. 
Carvel Silver Spruce top with delicately flamed 
Sycamore back and sides. Free acting tail- 
piece with adjustable tone wood bridge. 
Complete in fine case. 


No. 397. Size 154" x 20". £6.10. 


ro (Below) Soundboard of the Prefect model 

showing floating finger rest, adjustable 
bridge, and compensating tailpiece. These 
features are typical of the attention to detail 
in Columbian designs. 
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(Above) Section of 
a Columbian neck show- 
ing the fine, close, 
flamed grain. The pick 
of the wood goes into 
Columbian Guitars. 


Guitars 
PAV! 7 


There is a great difference between a cheap article and an inexpensive one. Selmer designers 
first considered all the important points which should be incorporated in the specification of 
a modern guitar. Samples were then prepared, regardless of cost, and submitted for independent 
reports to Albert Harris, Ivor Mairants, George Elliott and Jack Llewellyn. Incorporating the 
suggestions of these experts Selmer ordered further samples and considered the question of keen 


prices based on a large production on modern lines. Try for yourselves these final productions; 
observe the penetrating tone, the high-gloss cellulose finish, the fine American fittings, and above all, 


the perfectly set easy action. 


THE MINOR 


An instrument which brings modern guitar 
playing within the reach of the most humble 
beginner, and one which will really assist 
him in his studies. Head fitted with reliable 
screw cog machines. Easy action neck with 
fingerboard in ebony. Pearl position dots. 
Carved top on soundboard with Sycamore 
back. Body bound in ivorine. Black float- 
ing finger rest artistically gold stencilled. 
Quick change plated tailpiece. Adjustable 
tone wood bridge. Special new body shape 
giving great depth of tone. No. 399. 


Complete’ in fine care, £4-10-0 


THE MAJOR 
A really remarkable instrument at a very moderate price. Head 
fitted with screw cog machines. Fine shaped neck with ebony 
ovalled fingerboard and large square pearls. Carved top sound- 
board with Spruce top and Sycamore back bound in ivorine. Deep 
etched and gold blocked finger rest with old English initial. Adjust- 
able bridge in tone wood. Plated quick change tailpiece. Specially 
£5 10 0 easy set on action and quick responsive tone. 
oi ” No. 398. Size 154" X 194", Complete in fine case. 
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To play the guitar in a modern dance band the guitarist requires a special type 
of instrument which has been developed during the past few years in America. 
The main requirements are a cello body, adjustable bridge, special fingerboard 
and neck, and a smart modern appearance. These features have hitherto been easily 
obtainable in expensive American instruments but have been beyond the reach of 
the man with limited means. Always first to meet the professional musician's 
requirements, Selmer brings to guitarists three inexpensive Columbian models. 
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will be proud to possess. The familiar Colum- 
bian head is faced in glittering nacrolaque and 
the name is tastefully hand engraved in gold 
and black. Honduras Rosewood fingerboard 
with large square pearls. Separate plate all- 
metal machines. Floating finger rest in tortoise- 
shell celluloid with deep etched and gold 
blocked lining and handsome scroll initial. 
Carvel Silver Spruce top with delicately flamed 
Sycamore back and sides. Free acting tail- 
piece with adjustable tone wood bridge. 
Complete in fine case. 


No. 397. Size 154" X 20". £6-10-0 


* (Below) Soundboard of the Prefect model 

showing floating finger rest, adjustable 
bridge, and compensating tailpiece. These 
features are typical of the attention to detail 
in Columbian designs. 
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observe the penetrating tone, the high-gloss cellulose finish, the fine American fittings, and above alll, 
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THE MINOR 


An instrument which brings modern guitar 
playing within the reach of the most humble 
beginner, and one which will really assist 
him in his studies. Head fitted with reliable 
screw cog machines. Easy action neck with 
fingerboard in ebony. Pearl position dots. 
Carved top on soundboard with Sycamore 
back. Body bound in ivorine. Black float- 
ing finger rest artistically gold stencilled. 
Quick change plated tailpiece. Adjustable 
tone wood bridge. Special new body shape 
giving great depth of tone. No. 399. 


There is a great difference between a cheap article and an inexpensive one. Selmer designers 
first considered all the important points which should be incorporated in the specification of 
Samples were then prepared, regardless of cost, and submitted for independent 


Incorporating the 


Complete’ in fine cae, £4-10-0 


THE MAJOR 


A really remarkable instrument at a very moderate price. Head 
fitted with screw cog machines. Fine shaped neck with ebony 
ovalled fingerboard and large square pearls. Carved top sound- 
board with Spruce top and Sycamore back bound in ivorine. Deep 
etched and gold blocked finger rest with old English initial. Adjust- 
able bridge in tone wood. Plated quick change tailpiece. Specially 
£5. | 0 0 easy set on action and quick responsive tone. 


No. 398. Size 154'' X 194". Complete in fine case. 
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IVOR MAIRANTS' SPECIAL SCHEME 


Everyone can now play the Guitar—most romantic of all instruments— 
with the aid of this new Scheme. For one year you pay an average weekly 
amount of 2s. Id., for which you receive the Guitar, case, and 52 lessons, 
written by Ivor Mairants, famous radio star. 


All you have to do is complete the proposal form and deposit 9s. Od. with 
your local dealer. On acceptance the dealer will hand you your Guitar 
complete with a large illustrated Guide Sheet which explains all the first steps 
in Guitar playing. 


Instalments are payable monthly and each week your dealer will give you a 
new lesson. 


All you pay is an average of 2s. Id. per week for lessons, Guitar, and case, or 
you can obtain the Guitar and Course for £5 cash. 


The lessons are easy and interesting—you play right away without any 
preliminary gruelling in theory—modern style accompaniments, hot solos, 
standard favourites, and hill billy numbers, written and arranged by one of 


the foremost Guitarists on the radio. 


You'll be really proud of this Guitar outfit. The 
instrument has a concert size cello-style body 
with tone wood adjustable bridge. Hand shaped 
neck with ebony fingerboard marked with mother- 
o'-pearl position dots. !4 fret extension. Adjust- 
able bridge. Plated tailpiece and nacrolaque 
finger rest. Solid barrel geared cog tuning 
machines. The Guitar comes in a de luxe shaped 
case, 


LOOK FOR THIS 
SHOWCASE ON YOUR 


DEALER’S COUNTER! 


Many manufacturers have sought to produce a string with the 

tonal brilliance which characterises the Epiphone Masterbilt. 
The secret is in the fine spinning of a rare alloy on to finely- 
tempered steel wire. Look at an Epiphone string under a glass— 
see the close weaving of the coils—no margin here for foreign 
vibrations. Epiphone strings were originally imported to this 
country purely for the use of Epiphone owners. Whilst their ultra- 
heavy gauge produces best results on the super-sensitive Epiphone 
soundboard, it has been found that they will also add 25 per cent. 
to the tone of other guitars. By public demand, therefore, we 
present the Spanish guitar strings at reduced prices made possible 
by quantity production. 


PRICES 


Ultra heavy gauge—recommended for orchestral work. 


Brass wound on Silver Steel. 


No. 388 Ist .. ee ee ee,” 
No. 387 2nd... ...— ss dS No. 384 4th 10d. 
No. 386 2nd covered 8d. No. 383 5th 1/- 


No. 382 6th | 1/3 
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IVOR MAIRANTS' SPECIAL SCHEME 


Everyone can now play the Guitar—most romantic of all instruments— 
with the aid of this new Scheme. For one year you pay an average weekly 
amount of 2s. Id., for which you receive the Guitar, case, and 52 lessons, 
written by Ivor Mairants, famous radio star. 


All you have to do is complete the proposal form and deposit 9s. Od. with 
your local dealer. On acceptance the dealer will hand you your Guitar 
complete with a large illustrated Guide Sheet which explains all the first steps 
in Guitar playing. 


Instalments are payable monthly and each week your dealer will give you a 
new lesson. 


All you pay is an average of 2s. Id. per week for lessons, Guitar, and case, or 
you can obtain the Guitar and Course for £5 cash. 


The lessons are easy and interesting—you play right away without any 
preliminary gruelling in theory—modern style accompaniments, hot solos, 
standard favourites, and hill billy numbers, written and arranged by one of 
the foremost Guitarists on the radio. 


You'll be really proud of this Guitar outfit. The 
instrument has a concert size cello-style body 
with tone wood adjustable bridge. Hand shaped 
neck with ebony fingerboard marked with mother- 
o'-pearl position dots. !4 fret extension. Adjust- 
able bridge. Plated tailpiece and nacrolaque 
finger rest. Solid barrel geared cog tuning 
machines. The Guitar comes in a de luxe shaped 
case. 
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OK FOR THIS 
HOWCASE ON YOUR 


DEALER’S COUNTER! 


Many manufacturers have sought to produce a string with the 


tonal brilliance which characterises the Epiphone Masterbilt. 
The secret is in the fine spinning of a rare alloy on to finely- 
tempered steel wire. Look at an Epiphone string under a glass— 
see the close weaving of the coils—no margin here for foreign 
vibrations. Epiphone strings were originally imported to this 
country purely for the use of Epiphone owners. Whilst their ultra- 
heavy gauge produces best results on the super-sensitive Epiphone 
soundboard, it has been found that they will also add 25 per cent. 
to the tone of other guitars. By public demand, therefore, we 
present the Spanish guitar strings at reduced prices made possible 


by quantity production. 


PRICES 


Ultra heavy gauge—recommended for orchestral work. 


Brass wound on Silver Steel. 


Ne 208 it. .... Be Ne. 305 ad... 
No. 387 2nd __ 6d. No. 384 4th ‘10d. 
No. 386 2nd covered 8d. No. 383 5th 1/- 


No. 382 6th , 1/3 
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@ Selmer can rightfully claim to be the 
pioneer firm in the ever-widening field of 
electronic musical instruments. Already the 
firm's proud record includes the successful 
distribution of an electric organ, an electric 
piano and an electric guitar. This year 
Selmer brings to you three new electric guitar 
models specifically designed for discriminat- 
ing fretted instrument players. 


@ An interesting feature is the full 26in. 
scale on both models, giving added 
resonance and permitting greater accuracy 
of intonation. Dual control is a feature of 
both instruments. These two simple control 
knobs will permit the reproduction of any 
desired effect. The TONE CONTROL en- 
ables the player to accentuate the higher 
or lower frequencies at will, producing any 
timbre ranging from a piercing brilliance to 
a deep round organ effect. The guitars 
themselves are custom built throughout from 
selected seasoned Paralda wood. New type 
Alnico individual magnets are fitted under- 
neath the strings and surmounted by a 
wooden baffle bridge and hand rest. Best 
quality brass frets and screw cog machines 
are fitted. Quick-change slotted tailpiece. 


PROFESSIONAL MODEL 


No. 409. Complete in Mono-Unit case 
covered black rexine complete with ampli- 


fier and leads. £20-0-0 
No. 409A. Professional outfit less Guitar. 
£12-0-0 
aie pagal: 
covered case. Ewe 
ARTISTE MODEL 


No. 411. Complete in Mono-Unit case 
covered crocodile rexine complete with a 


amplifier and leads. £72- 0-0 y 


No. 411A. Artiste outfit less Guitar. 


£14-0-0 


No. 412. Artiste Guitar only in attache- 
shaped crocodile rexine- 
covered case. £ 0- 0-0 


No. 410 Page Ten No. 412 


PPNOW MIN 


@ The single Mono-Unit case successfully introduced 
last year has been further improved in design. This 


unique case obviates the necessity of carrying guitar 
and amplifier separately. The top illustration shows the 
protective flap which covers the tone outlet, whilst the 
second picture shows how the guitar packs into the 


amplifier casing. Apart from the advantages of porta- 
bility, the size of the case provides increased baffle 
area for the speaker. 


UNIVERSAL 


VOLTAGE 


@ No voltage complications arise with 
this Selmer outfit. The unit operates 
on 200-260 volts A.C. or D.C. and is 
ready for immediate use by plugging 
the bayonet fitting into any electric light 
socket. Inputs are provided for two 
guitars or guitar and microphone unit, 
which can be supplied at a small extra 
cost. 


Ask your dealer 


about hire purchase terms. 
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@ Selmer can rightfully claim to be the 
pioneer firm in the ever-widening field of 
electronic musical instruments. Already the 
firm's proud record includes the successful 
distribution of an electric organ, an electric 
piano and an electric guitar. This year 
Selmer brings to you three new electric guitar 
models specifically designed for discriminat- 
ing fretted instrument players. 


@ An interesting feature is the full 26in. 
scale on both models, giving added 
resonance and permitting greater accuracy 
of intonation. Dual control is a feature of 
both instruments. These two simple control 
knobs will permit the reproduction of any 
desired effect. The TONE CONTROL en- 
ables the player to accentuate the higher 
or lower frequencies at will, producing any 
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@ The single Mono-Unit case successfully introduced 
last year has been further improved in design. This 
unique case obviates the necessity of carrying guitar 
and amplifier separately. The top illustration shows the 
protective flap which covers the tone outlet, whilst the 
second picture shows how the guitar packs into the 
amplifier casing. Apart from the advantages of porta- 
bility, the size of the case provides increased baffle 
area for the speaker. 


UNIVERSAL 


VOLTAGE 


@ No voltage complications arise with 
this Selmer outfit. The unit operates 
on 200-260 volts A.C. or D.C. and is 
ready for immediate use by plugging 
the bayonet fitting into any electric light 4 
socket. Inputs are provided for two ‘@ 
guitars or guitar and microphone unit, 


which can be supplied at a small extra 
cost. 


Ask your dealer 


about hire purchase terms. 
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POWER 
PORTABILITY 


@ Blazing a trail in the new electronic field the House of Selmer brings to musicians 
the first inexpensive electric guitar. For a nominal outlay the musician is now able 
to exploit new fields which will bring him additional revenue. This remunerative 
avenue is open to EVERY musician as the simple technique of the ''steel'’ can be 
readily mastered by any instrumentalist. 


As in the case of the other Selmer models the outfit is easily portable, the amplifier 
being an integral part of the famous Mono-Unit case which holds the guitar. 


SPECIFICATION 

Guitar. Full 26 inch professional scale. The guitar 
is built throughout in hand polished mahogany 
graduated in the shading from Cremona brown 
to sunburst. Screw cog machines. Solid neck with 
inlaid frets and keyed position marks. Tone AND 
volume controls. Cobalt steel magnets with mahog- 
any hand rest. Solid nickel plated brass quick 
change tailpiece. 


Case. New lightweight case. Built on ply- 
wood foundation covered  rexine. 


Detachable lid with solid brass gold 
lacquered locks. 


\ | Unit. 3 valve genuine Tru- 
Guitar only | =~ 4 voice amplifier with Osram 
in neat : : valves. 10 inch permanent 
ee wh | olen et mma magnet speaker: 1|2ft. each 
attache case “MVNA vile: of cable for mains lead and 

£7-7-0 ON ieee Vk ie i i cee guitar. Two way mains 

. > plug for bayonet or 
5 amp plug fitting. 


PRICE re 
No. 413. Complete in case with 


i 3 GNS built-in amplifier leads, speaker and 
"guitars ready to plug in and play. ena ee 


Accessories for 
Electric Guitar 


rll 


3 . » F enc N 
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Apart from the convenience, this Electric Guitar 
Stand materially assists the artiste in the presenta- 


tion of a solo. 


The stand, though portable, is absolutely rigid when 
assembled, the guitar being firmly held by four 


adjustable steel arms. 


The main supporting arm is in two telescopic steel 


sections, adjustable by means of a thumb-screw. 


Three self-locking steel legs form a rigid base and 


the entire stand is finished in fi 19 6 


chromium plate. No. 414 


Microphone Outfit 


The ideal accompaniment to Electric Guitar is the 
standard guitar played through a microphone. 


For this purpose we have prepared a special micro- 
phone outfit which includes the microphone, control 
box, microphone stand and 25 feet of cable. 


lt must be emphasised that the microphone selected 
is a specially high grade moving coil type with extra 
large diaphragm for maximum output. 


The microphone is flexibly suspended £7-7-0 


on a shock-proof mounting. No. 416 
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Electric 
Guitar 


Stand 


Crescendo Pedal 


Invaluable for production of special tonal! effects; 
this special pedal is compact and simple in_ its 
operation. The pedal base is fitted with four rubber 
buffers which prevent slipping, and the entire frame- 
work is of sheet iron attractively finished in brown 
crystalline. 


Twelve feet of cable (for connection to the amplifier] 
is supplied, and a socket is provided for guitar 
attachment. 


By depression of the toe, the volume can be in- 
creased to maximum and attractive 
"lift" and organ effects can be 
produced. No. 415 £1-15-0 


COLUMBIAN 


MANDOLIN 


An unusually brilliant toned mandolin in a modern 
design produced specifically for Selmer. The body has 
a cut-away extension for easy access to the top notes and 
the head scroll has been gracefully balanced in keeping. 
Other striking features are the adjustable bridge carefully 
fitted to pick up vibrations of the graduated cello-style top 
and the floating tortoiseshell-style finger rest. Head scroll 
has name engraved and deep etched in gold and black on 
to pearl nacrolaque. Carefully fretted and adjusted for easy 
action. Complete in smart shaped 

carrying case. 


£4-4-0 


No. 406. 


TENOR 
GUITAR 


Introduced for the first time this 
year, the Columbian Tenor Guitar 
is a worthy addition to the range. 
Specification exactly as Columbian 
Minor, but with four strings instead 
of six. Exceptionally penetrating 
tone and easy action. Complete in 
case. 


No. 407. £4- 10-0 


ees 
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HAWAIIAN GUITAR 


A fine model for Hawaiian style. Special reinforced bars 


under the soundboard. Pin bridge for mellow tone. Square 
Hawaiian-style neck. Flat spruce top with mahogany sides and 
back. Celluloid finger rest. Characteristic sweet, deep tone. 
This model is not adapted" for Hawaiian playing 


—it's built for the job. Complete in case. 


No. 408. £4- 0-0 


H 
} 
: 


ALL INSTRUMENTS IN THIS CATALOGUE 
MAY BE PURCHASED ON EASY TERMS. 
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COLUMBIAN UKELELE BANJOS 


@ Columbian ukelele banjos are real little musical instruments, not toys. Each model will be found easy to 
finger and to have the correct neck dimensions for easy fingering of chords. Compare them with other makes. 


No. 404. Solid wood rim, 8 inch vellum, resonator, new specially designed straining bezel with 


four direct tension screws. Complete in fibre case. 
£1-1-O 


No. 405. Solid wood rim, 8 inch vellum, new specially designed straining bezel, direct tension 


screws, extended resonator. Complete in rexine case. 


No. 401. Solid wood rim, neck and concave resonator cellulosed rich, dull gold colour. Gold 
burnished lacquer fittings. Six tension screws. Ebony fingerboard. Complete in shaped 


{ felt-lined case. 
£3-3-0 


| No. 402. Solid wood rim, neck and concave resonator, cellulosed ebony lustre finish with white lines. 
) Fitted with tone ring and eight tension brackets with plates. Nickel-plated fittings. 
Ebony fingerboard. Complete in shaped felt-lined case. 


£4-4-0 


No. 403. Solid wood rim. De luxe bird's eye maple resonator with sunburst shaded to rich brown. 
— Selected Grade A vellum. Eight tension screws and tone rings. Complete in de luxe 


velvet-lined case. £5-5-0 
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THE "ALBERT HARRIS" PLECTRUM. Made from 40/1,000 
inch flexible ivorine to Albert's special design. The name 
and design are deep-etched to give a comfortable grip. 
Correctly bevelled. No. 374 6d. each 


STARPIK. A Plectrum in the pear shape so popular with many 
leading players. Corrugated grip, correct bevelling. 

No. 375 Imitation Shell 5d. 

No. 376 Tortoiseshell 9d. 


SINGLE PLATE MACHINE HEADS. Invaluable for replace- 
ments. Low gear ratio for fine tuning. Screw Cog. 


No. 377 Price 1/3. 


HAWAIIAN PICKS. These Picks are sold as oversize ‘blanks’ 
so that they can be filed and bent to suit individual require- 
ments. The thumb pick has a turned-over edge which cannot 
catch in the string. No. 378 Price 9d. 


HAWAIIAN ADAPTORS. The only correct model. Faull length 


2 ins., to carry first string over fingerboard edge. Will fit 
curved or flat fingerboard. | No. 379 Nickel plated 1/-. 


ROUND STEEL. Recommended by leading American players. 
Correct weight for fast execution. In non-tarnishable 
Liberty silver. Dimensions 3"" <X 3". No. 380 Price 2/-. 


“IVOR MAIRANTS" STEEL. Designed by the famous radio 
artiste. Solid casting of highly finished phosphored bronze. 
Has all the advantages of the round steel plus a ‘glove 
fitting’ grip. Perfect relaxation and 50 per cent. more 
volume. No. 381 Price 4/-. 


BOB MILLER METHODS. The simplest and most rapid guitar 
tutors ever produced. Complete and detailed courses touching 
on rudiments of music, chords in all keys, dance band chord 
shapes, arranging from piano score, technique, harmony 
and interesting solos. The tutors for the modern students 
Spanish No. 373 Price 2/6 
Hawaiian 372 1 2/6 
Spanish (Chord Shapes) 371 i — 
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Obs has appointment with Leslie Guyatt, Advertsing Manager, at 3-pM,. 
Arrive at about 2 minutes to 3 aid ask for Mr G. Assistant says he 
will find out and goes out @ the shop. This is Boosey and Hawkes 
Denman St. branch which caters more for the dance musician than the 
he-d office in Regent St. (See below). 

Shop has modern chromium and light wood frontage. Inside the counters 
also in light wood with polished metal framed edges andlow built metal 
desks. Large centre block of counters with catalogues on the tops. 
Counters all round the sides of the rooms. Linoleum in pale grey with 
decorations of musical instruments in red. Appropriate instrument in 
front of each counter. Instruments all round the room on tops of counte 
and also in the centre of the room, apparently waiting for repair, 
Assistantsin lounge suits. One was about 60. Rest range from 20 =-50 
all men (6) and one girl. 

Assistant returns and says Mr. G will see obs in his office. Will obs 
go to next foor in the street, up the stairs and along to the end of 
the passage when he will see Mr. G's name on the door. 

Go out and along the street.Enter door marked "Lafleur". 

Obs looks for the passare and sees two typists behind the glass panelle 
wall flanking the stairs. As obs asks them where Mr. G is he appears 
from room and ca ls obs to come up. 

Ge is about 5'2", stoutish, broad faced, hair growing well back wirth 
temples bare. Has coat off and is in shirt sleeves. Belted trousers - SI 
striped grey. | 

Office about 20' x 12" with modern eqipment. Two modern low type 
desks with metal facings. 3-tiered metal files separate the two. 

More files against the wall. Opposite the door a row of shelves with 
magaizines on music (American and others) and catalogues. 

Floor heavily carpeted in light erey. Blowered curtains draw back and 
lace curtains over the windows. Two telephones on G's desk which is by 
the window. An easy chair (square sided modern cloth upholstered), and 
3 wooden arm chaigs. One of latter offered obs by the desk. G sits at 
his similar chair behind the desk, his back to the window. 

Assks obs what he can do for him. Obs gives him Penguin and says he 
would likes some detals of the firm. 

G relates :- 


"The present firm of Boosey and Hawkes is an amalgamation of two firms 
Boosey and Hawkes, about 9 years ago. The firm has o fices in Regent St. 
and here and a works in Edgware, and claims to be the largest factory 
in the country and in Europe devoted to instruments, incorporating musi¢ 
printing as well as instrument making. 
It is a very modern factory with the most up-to-date methodd of manuf- _ 
acture. It uses, for instance, the hydraulic process for metal work, 
unigue in instrument manufacture. It has the only plan} of this type in 
Europe . : 
The various sides of instruments are divided into categories - there | 
is a brass band section amking all kinds of brass instruments; a milit-: 
ary band section introducing woodwing and brass; a symphony and dance | 
band section. The only side we don't make is string instruments - 
violin, ‘cello, bass - but there is an extensive violin workshop at the 
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factory where imported instruments are fitted by our craftsmen. 

We make drums, but not at Edgware. Drums are madc by a subsidiary co. 
at Marble Arch, under another name, so their connection with us mst 
not be mentioned. 

Denman Street is the branch wéta which ceals with the professional and 
the dance musician. At Regent St. there are facilities for school 
education in music, for brass, military band, and symphony musicians. 

I think the best way you will appreciate the business is to first read 
our catalogue and then visit our factory. 

If you go along to our Regent St shop and ask for Mr. Dudley he willg 
show you round there and show you all the various aspects of that side 
of the business. Then go along to our factory in Edgware - Deansbrook 
Lane, tdgware3 the best way to get there will be by Green Line from 

outside the Regent Street shop. Ask them and they will put you down at 
the factory. The bus stops just outside. Ask for Mr. Blaikley and he 
will tell you all you want to know there and show you all over the works 

You will probably ve amazed at the size of the works. We have had quite 
a lot of visitors over from America and they have said that they didn't. 
ex-ect to see such a big factory over here. | 

Then on your way back you can call at our drum factory near Marble 
Arch. It is called "Detmcraft Ltd." gage | Close, Connaught St, Marble 
Arch. Ask for Mr. %eynolds there and he will show you round." 


Obs "Could you tell me wh t is the wvetatéen percentage - approximately - 
of pros to semi-pros among your dance customers? 


G "Well that is fantastic. You see it all depends what you mean in the 
first plage. A paper called the Melody Maker defines a professional as 
one who earns mewe-by his living by tie playing of an instrument. Thus 
a man who has a job in the daytime and plays at night is a semi-profess 
ional in their eyes. But you might get a chap up north - a labourer or — 
something like that getting £2.10 to £3 a week who is a good player and 
gets another £4 a week by playing at nights. Well I would prefer to call 
him a semi-professional labourer rath r than a semi-porfessional musicel 
an. We can never tell." 


Obs "And how has the slump affected business?" 


"11 there is no boom in the dace business mainly because the novelty 
hasworn off. The novelty of playing an instrument now is not the same 


as when jazz was introduced. When it was new more and more came into the 
business and now it is overcrowded." 


Obs "And wiat is the most popular instrument amongst dance musicians - 
the sax or trumpet or what?" 


Well the saxophone is one of the most popular instruments because in the 
average dance band there are at least two saxes. In a small band they 
will be balaneed with a piano, drums, and trumpet or violin. As the num 
ber is increased they will adc firstanother sax., then a brass, then a 
string bass The predominating instrument is the sax every time. The 
sax. is probably purchased by the largest numbers although the drums 
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have a fantastically large following, because drums are an instrument 

om which the player is reasonably proficient without having to have an 
expert knowledge of music. If a chap goes in for a sax or some other 
instrument he will have to learn msic in order to be able to play well 

but he can buy a set o drums and can learn on them and become quite J 
proficient without having to Bbearn any music at all. A great number of 

fans are aspirants to dance drum fame in the amateur sense apart from 

being semi-pro. | 

It applies to ot er instruments as well of course. It is a question of 
money too - which is the goal at which everyone aims and which makes 

t ings attractive. 

In the boom days when people were dance mad - I'm speaking of 10 or 15 ye 
years ago - the payment for a semi-pro was higher as the competition was | 
not so keen and then the semi-professional could easily go and earn £1 

or 25/- for an evening's dance. But today the rate is lower and has kept 

on falling to as low as 7/6 and even lower. Lots of them wish to get an UY 
engagement for experience as-muek rather than for the money and will 

accept these low figures. 


5ele3dd 


Obs "How has the crisis a'’fected trade? 


Well this is an entertainment and a luxury and like all entertainment *% 
luxury it is the first thing to be affected by crisis. Hotels and restaur 
ants cut down their musicians staffs and thés has resgercussions on the 
business. Ultimately it affects the semi-pro because t’\e professional 
takes the jobs that he formerly left to other people and the persons who. | 
would have had those take the jobs that they formerly left to the next | 
person, and so on right down the scaleeuntil the small time semi-pro \, 
finds he is done out @f his little cricket dance because they can't : 
afford to run it. + 
In the businss we regard drummers as the most potential buyers = because 4 
they have a lot of equipment and their instruments change with fashion. | 
The designs change and there is also more wear and tear on the instrument 
since they are percussive. T eir equipment is made up of a number of 
accessories some of which get lost or are broken. The drummer is a keen 
purchaser in order to be up to date. His kit will last on an average 
two to 3 years. 
The average pro keeps his his instrument 4-6 yeas, having it serviced 
and overhauled in the meantime, unless anything comes out in the mean- 
time which id an innovation or an addition. The average instrumentalist 
would chaige his instrument every 5 or 6 years. B & H guarantee Dass and 
woodwind for 15 years and some of them are kept that long. We had‘a 
drum in the other day which the man bought in 1894 and the condition is 
amazing. It is true to say that it looks practically brand new. He has 
looked after it marvellously. It is one of our early orchestral drums | 
rt Clippertone.A similar type is still used in symphony orchestrag | 
The market is more than full for the rank and file today. It is the same 
with every profession anyway. : 
Then there was that disastrous period when they changed over from silen 
films to talkies. That threw lots out of work and they have gradually 
drifted out of t ¢ business back into the sort of jobs they were in 
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bone, the saxophone, violin, ukele, spon and other string instruments 
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before and the business is gradually finding its level again. | 
When there was the boom in dancing I mentioned such numbers entered in 
that it has become overcrowd d and the same sort of thing is happening 
they are drifting out again into the sort of jobs they ad before. 

Take the number of Jewish boys in the business. All of them were tailor 
in the E.E d sewing on buttons or pressing suits. A lot have gone back 
to their old jobs. Some have made their mark and are household names in 
the business but they are the few you understand. 


Obs "How many firms are there with factories in this country? 
About 3 or 4, that's all. 


Obs Where else are instruments made? 


Czechoslovakia, France, and America. In America they are not cheap 
usually. Czechoslovakia is the home of the cheap trumpet and the trom 
They are made in (obs missed name), and the Grasslitz area. 
Since Mr. Hitler marched in prices have now hardened. | 
France produces woodwind instruments, brass instruments, and strings + 
a reasonably c eap market. Since the invasion of Czechoslovakia the : 
market has more or less closed and the French market is busier. Prices | 
have hardened all round. , 
Yes t ey are the only countries as well as here making instruments. 
Italy makes only piano accordions, in which field she leads. 


Does the question of wa’es interest you? A W.End pro will get between 
8-10 guineas a week. The Union rate for W.End hotels is 10 guineas. 
When they are busy with recordings, films, concerts, ete they will make 

another £10-15, so that when they are really busy they will have an 
income of £20-25. The top notchers will get more than that - up to £40. 

But the pay in the average dancehall is £4.10 to £5. 

The gig price is abo t 25/=} and up to 3 guineas for a debutante ball. 
But for the semi-pro it wibl tall to as low as 7/6 or 5/=. 


Obs How about in the instrument business. Is there any price fixing 
organisation? 


No. It is an economic problem solely based on costs of production. Ther 
is no question of price fixing. That is why some firms will offer a 
saxophone at £15 and others apparently the same instrument at £34.10. 
It is the attentio to the final finishing that costs the money. Thougt 
the instruments may look the same to the outsider there will be a lot 
of difference to the musician. The good musician will be willing to pay 
£40 for an instrument and get one that will give him good results, but 
a cheap sax from Czechoslovakia will suit the amateur The good music- 
ian wants an instrument that will give him perfect results. You may go 
into a cafe and hear a musician strike a Syone note and say "Ooh, isn't 
that terrible" but you will forget all about it by the time you are in 
again. But the man wyo is recording is doing something for posterity 
and what he plays must sound the same 10 years later. 
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Obs Is it true that instruments need a few months before they give of | 


their best? u 
No, not really. It may be so with some. You know of course with a 
violin t at it improves with age. With wind instruments it is rather a 
question of the misician getting used to his instrument. He will , 
have to suit his embrachure to the new instrument and get the feel of § 
the keys. Strings take a little time to develop. The same with percuss) 
ion. Vellum is a natural material and it takes time for it to stretch | 
to its maximum. Not until that is reached will the instrument reach ity 
mature tone. 


Obs Does the plucking of the double bass affect the instrument? 


Well w th the double bass it is the stopping of the vibration with the 
hand thet gives the rhythm. The proper way to play the double bass is 
for the musician to pluck the string and then slap the neck to stop it 
vibrating. This gives a rhythmic effect and they discovered that the 
slapping contributed to the rhythm. If you left the string after 
plucking it it would vibrate for 2 or 3 seconds, for several bars of 
the music, but what they want is a crotchet. 

With this business there is a lot of fashion. Banjos went out flop 
and gave way to guitars. The sousaphone - which looked so impressive i 
a stage band, has given way to the double bass. It is just fashion. 
Someone - Mr X, who is a very well know band leader, suddenly has an 
idea that such and such an instrument will be a change, and he starts 
and there you are. 

One thing that impressec me very much at the recent competition for 
semi-professional bands at Blackpool wes the enthusiasm of the young 
performer. I was told that on the night of the final there were 9,000 
people sitting listening to the various bands, playing tunes that were & 
very similar, and not being able to dance either. All the instrument | 
makers are there too trying to sell their instru ents. I think there i: 
is a terrific playing body still at home. The wireless has helped to 
stimulate interest. There is still scope for great success in this 
business - more so when musica& education is recognised in the schools, 
It s generally a sideline. | 
B & H have a special department for encouraging educational music. We | 
print special music and have this department encouracing the sale and 1 
use of different i .struments in schools. We work on private schools an 
small schools at the moment, but hope soon to persuade the LCC to 
introduce a preater measure of musicaz tuition in schools. Then the : 
child will receive his instrument as he at present receives his exer- . 
cise books and reading books. If a lad learns to play the violin even : 
if he never becomes a professional, or a semi-professional, or even. 
an amateur playing at concerts and private parties, he will have knowl; 
edge that wi 1 be of good use to him. We learn French at school, bat — 
few o° us go to France and mosyt of us #erget-ft-bus never speak it 
but we come across a French passage in a book and we can recognise the 
Pia nd get some idea of what ot is about. So it will be with mus 
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Obs I eoderetand that they are much more advanced in that respect in 
America. 


Oh yes. T ere they do it very thoroughly. They have bands in every se 
school - larse ones. And the band is something by way of an advertise- 
ment for the school. They don't just show off the towers of the school 
or th: playing f&#élds ot the football team. T’e first thing you are 
shown is a photo of the school bane in front of the school. There is 
great enthusiam over it and the rivalry te tween the different school 
bands is like the rivalry here beween the different teams. 


Obs Wiere else have you branches? 


We have an office in Regent St. and a works in Edgware, a branch in 
Manchester, another in Aldershot, one in Canad, New York, Australia, 
India, and Paris, and agents im different parts of the work’! 


// 


Tinis coneluded interview. Whilst obs there Rhephone message came for 

G (one of about 10 during an hour's interview) and he looked out of the 
window, sayi:.g as he put down the receiver "I'll tell the girls". 

He looks out again and calls obs over. In the street is an old horse 
bus drawn by two horses, driven by a grey toppered coachman, It is 
marked Brixton - Clapham. and is being used as an attraction for Bart's 
Fair, offering free rides to the fair. 
G goes dow stairs dnd tells girls and then returns and sug: ests that obs 
goes wuth him to look at it. We go down and G points out inside a set 
of drums. "There's a ~ew angle on the business for you. That gives you 
an idea of the sort of things that can happen in this business. Barry 
Wicks, drummer in Sidney Liptin's band from Grosvenor House, is playing 
at the Pair and they have come to collect his drum kit in that period 
bus". 


——— 
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Factory at Deans brook Rd., Edgware 


Obs arrive at ll. Ask for Mr. Blaikley and met by a chap aged ¢ 22 
who goes in and returns aaying Mr B will see them. B aged about 55 
wearing glasses with blinker sides, and working on a technical drawing, 

He tells obs that he hasn't the slightest idea what they want and what 
can he do. Obs say they want to have a look round the factory to get 
a further idea of the jazz business by examining ~ t another of its 
manifestations. B says that will be OK and he recalis the young chap = 
George = and says he will show him round. 

G conducts obs to the printing dept. first. B and H do a lot of musie 
printing and this is a permanent dept. dealing in the main with band 
music and classical music of all sorts. 

Obs introduced to the Scottish foreman of the dept. aged about 55 with 
a@ pronounced Scottish accent. He axplains the processes pretty lucidly 
easily the best oe of the day. 

20-30 in this dept. 
hnugraving Prodesses. 
1. Original “ngraving. 


Eneravin of the Ms done on a zine sheet.ingraver condenses 
the music to whatever size he thins necessary according to the nature 
of the music and the purpose for which needed. 

First marks in thestave lines drawing these on a blank sheet 
wit a special tool with 5 points. This he divides vertically with ler 
lires and then scribbles in the notes with pencil. Having scribbled 
these in he uses stamping machines to put in the notes = having sizes 
and notes to meet every type required. He pricks in the note where he 
wants it and then cuts up the stems with a special tool. He then cuts 
acrogs and joins up the notes and stamps im all the slurs. 

Then the instruments and title are stamped in. They don't 
print from this BE/IL/T8/B/DOBLLIVE LEAS LE LYDE/ LE) ENE OL HAY / 
¢éO4xd/ They make a trial copy of this vhich comes out positive (ie the 
writing is the right way round) and transfer this to a special stome 
thus again having a negative or reversed copy (the original engraving 
is done in reverse}. The stone is German limstone - which when polishe 
is very sensitive to Gnk or to mabkings of any kind. One cannot touch 
it when it is sensitised as it would reproduce even a fingerprint. 

The transfer ig then touched up with ink to give it the correc 
finish. The stone is the de-sensitised by a coating of gum solution 
which stops any further grease from adhering to the stone. The stone is 
then damped, and this dampens all the surface except the actual inked 
transfer, the ink repelling the moisture. When the ink rollers are then 
pushed over the stone the wet stone repels the ink but the dry marks | 
accept it, and thus the copy is printed on to the paper. A roller : 
machine (there are two types - flat bed and cylindrical) automatically | 
damps and inks the stone and rolls the paper over the inked stone for | 
the positive to be printed. | 

When sufficient have been printed the stone is removed -nd the 
ink polished off and it is re-dy for a new negativeThe polishing is 
done with a "Water of Aire Stone" a natural stone. (Also called Tam 
o Shanter Stone). Though the stone has been cleaned they still have nag 
negative sinc plate shoulf further copies be neede. They keep 4 Store 
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for these negatives which run into thousands. But this is a difficult 
and cumbersome m thod of preserving copies, now circumvented by litho 
graphic printing. By this system with existing prints they just keep 
one copy (with new ones they can use the MS or a hand copied MS) which 
is photographed on to a paper negative. It comes out with the lettering 
in white on a black ground. This negative is develpoed and is then 
touched up, all the pin holes and blemishes being obbiterated with a 
special ink solution, coloured red for convenience.They then have to 
transfer this negative to a zine plate. 

The zing plate is grained by meang of a special machine, square in 
shape and rotating eccentrically on a base. This mchine is filled 
with bals of either porcelain or glass, undercwhich the zine plates 
are placed. Powdered stone is then added and the machine set in motion, 
The result is to give the plate a grain. 

Theplate is then mad sensitive to light by means of an albumin coat 
applied in another rotary machine (the centrifugal force spraying the 


whole. The sensitised plate is then inserted into a frame and h 
opposite the camera and the paper negative projected on to it. As the 
paer negative covers the plate the light only penetrates throught the 
white parbs (i.e. the music) w ich acting upon the sensitised surface 
produces a baked surface. But the rest of the plate is still sez 
covered with a soluble coating. The whole of the plate is then covered 
in ink and wiped. “here the albumin has been baked the ink remains, but 
where the ink is on the soluble coat it is wiped off and this leaves a 
metal negative again. Then the same printing processes are gone throug 
again. 

This has many acvantages, notably that copies of old prints or MSS 
can be made very easily. 

Work in this department very skilled in most cases. The engravers hav 
to have a knowledce of music in order to copy MS. They lad a score from 
America recently for litho reproduction which had to be insured for 
about £1,000. 

Booseys do not print popular dance tunes here, but print a large « 
stock of classical works and band music of all descriptions. 

Obs also shown the folding and cutting and binding (both metal and 
cotton stitching) and eutting machines. 

B and H do about 90% of their own printing. Detailed work like their 
catalogues and other musical work they send out. 
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Having see the printing processes,obs 
wags taken by @ into the storeroom,where shelves were piled 
with scores,some of them printes several years ago,an@ still 
waiting for a market. On a bench at the further end of this 
room were a number of cards,arranged in sets for different 
instruments,each with an instrumental part. This Was a whole 
set for a military band. Major export is to Australia and 
America (particulary New York). Obs was shown a pile ready 
to be dispatched to Australia, @eapkkeaxkmexkackxkih where B & H 
have branches. Two packages are sent fairly regularly twice 
a week to Australia,and once a week to New York. These 
include dance band music. 


Packing Shop 


Piles of the Barrett Oboe method were still left,although 
printed years ago. Thousands of them Add been printed, but 
large numbers remained unsold. In another part of the room 
were instrufats,sent to be blown,tested and packed, Then 
they were deposited in the storeroom,where they awaited orders. 
Justrecently an order nad been placed by the Welsh Guards 
for an enormous instrument. G told obs it is always the 
same in the army -- the bigger the instrument,the smaller the 
fellow. 


Saxophone 


In the workshop obs was shown a sax tube,with the 
sockets drawn out of the solid; this was done by a new 
method,which made it impossible for the instrument to leak, 
With the old method, moisture used to percolate through. 

A modern sax can last for ever Without a leak, The BXxXxxar 
tube comes straight from the machine shop,and the pillars 

are put on here; after this,they are reacy for key-mounting. 
Obs was shown a key,and was told that 7 brasings are made on 
one Key. Next the part is polished,when it is ready for the 
plating bar. After plating,cork and springs are put in. 
Altogether there are close on 450 parts ina baritone sax; 
there are fewer on the alto and soprano. A very fine spring 
igs needéd,while it is the object to get the fingering so that 
jill keys feel alike. The same amount of tension is therefore 
necessary throughout the instrument. Cork is used on the 
underside of the keys for silence. The buttons are tteated 

so that moisture from the fingers will not eat into the metal, 


Mouthpiecee 


This is made from ivory. It is turned up on the lathe, 
but all the rest is finished by hand. It is an extremely 
important part of any reed instrument. A different gauge is 
needed for each instrument. The man engaged on this work 
said he could do about 2 dozen in a week, It is fiddling 
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work,for the gauges graduate from a cigarette paper (one/ 
thousandth inch) to one/sixty-eightth for the tenor. He 


had also made a midget mouthpiece for his own amusement, 
no bigger than a baked bean, 


Clarinet 


The bore is just the same. The pillars are screwed into 
the wood,and the Keys are much the same as on the sax. 


Oboe 


The instrument that tunes up the band. Obs was shown 
an all-metal oboe,which had the same bore inside,and 
was a much slimmer instrument than the ususal type. 


The Keys <--- Forged out of malleable metal,which cannot 

be broken. They are &£xxkxma@ filed,and are then ready for the 
cup and mounting. A metal ohoe is mounted in a way similar 
to the sax. It is made up of three pieces -- two tubes and 
the bell. The instrument is then ready for the insertion 

of a double reed. Not all bells and mouthpieces are made of 
ebonite,for wood is frequently used. 

Engraving -- all done by hand,to make them pretty. They 
are cut so deeply they will last fop ever. Machine engraved 
instruments never retain their decoration long. 


Flute 


Made in three parts. The mounting is similar to that 
on the clarinet. The pillars are attached to a strap,which 
adheres to the ebonite,. 


Obs was shown the machine responsible for drilling the holes 
in the jointse This is so accurate that no mistakes are 
possible -- the human element is eliminated. Each instrument 
has its gauge,and there are sets of drills for different 
JODS.e 


Bassoon 


Obs asked if there were much demand for these instru- 
ments today,and was told that there are usually four in a 
Symphony Orchestra,and that they are supplied to the Services, 
They have a double bore -- large and small. Rosewood is 
used for bassoons. This wood is too heavy for the clarinet. 
The man in charge of the bassoons said sycamore is also 
used occasionally, but @ later denied this and said the chief 
woods were rose,blackwood and cocus. The bassoon has a 
large bell and a small mouthpiece. All instruments start 
small and end big,or vice versa. The padding was being 
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warmed over a flame. Kid is used for padding on the bassoon 
and sax,skin on the flute and clarinet. 


The process of making vent and pillar 
holes for the keywork and pillars was demonstrated. 
The man in charge gets an alignment from a gauge below, the 
tube being laid horizontally and parallel to the gauge,and 
just beneath the drill. On the left is a wheel,divided into 
90 parts. By manipulating the gauge and the wheel, the drill 
can be lowered on to the exact spot where it is required to 
bore a hole. The three types of holes needed are vent holes, 
pillar holes and spring block holese A new jig whic is 
sometimes used is even more accurate. An undercutting tool 
cuts inside the hole,giving an even cut and freedom to the 
notee 
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Instrument Dept. (Clarinet and Saxophone Rooms) 


Obs left JA taking notes and shown into small office adjointthg 
the dept. This room the zeneral office for this dept. In this theweme 
several broken gaarinets. Obs to d that these break easily when made 
of ebonite, crack fairly easily when made of wood. These areidehts 
can occur easi¥y by just dropping the instrument, and obs told that in 
the army, as the in trments don't belong to the soldiers t ey ae not 
too careful with them and in adjusting the two sections of a clarinet 
they can easily snap them by exerting too much pressure on them, 

For that reason army authorities prefer metal clarinets (an additia 
al reason being that theseinstruments look more impressive than wood 
ina military band when all the ot er instruments are metal). Actually 

he metal have a different tone from the wood, but all professionals 
prefer wood. | } 
This dept. turns out 30 saxes clarinets a week. There is a very 
high percentage of skilled labour in this dept. and only one man in the 
dept could bg called in any way unskilled and even in his case he has 
$b use a cerséain amount of intelligence. All the instruments are hand 
made@e 
Obs asks about the use of bass clarinet and told that it has an 
entirely different tone from a sax and is a different type of instrument | 
altogether, despite its slight external resemblance. Paul Whiteman uses | 
it in his band with considerable effect. 
Obs was shown one clarinet just passed its tests which is the only 
one of its kind in the world. It is to be used in the BBC B¥inburgh e 
studios. It is a Basset Horn or tenor clarinet. 


Testing Room. 


Obs shown the testing room and the special testing device - the only 
one of its kind in “urope, which was mde specially for the firm 18 mon 

ths ago at the cost of about £260. 

This is called an Electro ##4#4kddéédd Stroboscope. It is an electric 
jeviee for d tecting differences of pitch far too delicate for the 
human ear to detect. There are two devigzes about the size of portable 
wireless sets. In one is a special tuning fork with an electric control 
and a dial calibrated in 1/100ths of a semitone! In the other cabinet 
are 14 windows, each correspondin to a note and behind each a revolving 
dise with the markings of a piano keyeboard on each. ‘hen the current is 
switched on these dises revolve. When an instrument is played near the 
loud speaker it is tested for pitch on certain notes. ‘yhen the note is 
played the corresponding dise lights up and if the note is true the dise 
stops vetatinge revolving. If the note is not true the dise continues to | 
revolve. One then adjusts the tuning 'fork' until the dise stops and 
the reading on the fork calibrator gives you the inaccuracy in pitch of | 
the instrument on that note. 

The stroboscope 6 very sensitive and even when obs speaking in ; 
the room the lights flashed dimly according to the modulations in voices} 
The tester told obs that actually the instrument was too se.sitive for | 


musical requirements because in music one is de=ling with the human ear 
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and there is little point in a machine which detects only those imper- 
fections undiscernible to the human ear. 

They check instrumenets on this machine not so much for scale as for 
piteh, and they had it built more for their own satisfaction in knowing 
t at they were turning out accurate instruments rather than for 
value to the cénsumer who would be incapable of appreciating such 
delicate distiuctions in pitch. | 


Staff. 
At the factory there is a staff of about 180. 


Stores. 

After lunch obs conducted round the stores, where materaals for use in 
production are kept. Some of the materials - castings for ex-mple = are 
purchased and finished in the works here, but others are made entirely 
from material worked up in the works. 
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The Work Shop 

. Everyone in the work shop is a skilled man. 

ng To bend the tubes,they are filled with lead or pitch. The 

S 10 lead is melted down to extract,and the cockles on the bends 

of the tube are knocked down with a hammer. The tube may be 
a little damaged after theis process,so it is drawn through 
a drawplate,filed,scraped and other parts assembled. MThis 
sequence applies to all tubes appertaining to musical 
instruments. German silver,used for some instruments,is 
very hard to work on. It takes about 6 hrs to work into shape, 
whereas copper only requires two hrs. For the bending, lead 
is used for the bell and pitch for the tube; there is no 

in resistance in pitch. For trombones staves are used to hold 

re TEé5 the pieces together. They are designed, because it is claimed 

Ly that fancy ones are more tasteful,and bring a greater profit. 
A cap is also used on a trombone,boths for extra strength and 
to prevent bruising. Afterwards the instrument is scraped, 
very carefully around the join,this taking about @ hr. It is 
all skilled work -- an art. Five years’ apprenticeship is 
required,and it is only when you begin to work on your own 
that you begin to learn. Everyone must make mistakes in the 
course Of his experiencee Work is paid by the hour; tools 
supplied by the firm. 


Excluding the valves,215 ins of material 
are used in the making of a double bass,which usually weighs 
about 23 lbs. The beating out of a big bell for a double 
bass from rough metal is a good day's work. This was the 
noisiest part of the factory, three men beating copper with 
heavy hammers on an anvil ina small room. When finished, 
they apetaken to the next room,where they are spun and 
papered.e Spinning consists of placing the bell over a 
machine which revolves at a high speed. With the papering, 
which is done at the same time, the bell is worked into a 
smooth symmetrical shape,and the turning marks are also 
removed. 
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Plating shop. 


Here instruments are plated silver. The finished instruments, with 
only themouthpiece corked up are hilag in a bath of silver cyanide. A 
sheet of :ilver is suspended in te bath and an electric current passed 
through the tank. Takes about 4 hours to plate a trumpet, and more of 
course as the sixe of the instruemtn increases. 

A white deposit is left on the instrument a.d it is brought out and 
dried, looking as though it has been plated with white enamel. 

The instruembh is then sent to thepolishing dept. For the first 
polishing talg and lime is applied to the polishing brush (the brushes 
are made of swansdown and calico); then a second polishing with the 
brush wested-with-- coated in compound rouge; for the 3rd and final 
finish powdered rouge applied to the brush. This gives a brilliant finis 
Only the inside @ the bell is thus eae. except on special orders 
when the whole instrument wants polishing. When this is required the 
re t of the instrument has to be polished by hand, the valves and other 
highly creviced areas being dore with a small file-like tool. Women do 
this job. 

For gold plating they actually deposit gold on at this factory, 
claiming to take far more toruble than in most factories aver this. 

They use 2,000 ounces of silver every 3 months in the platingd@t. 
and every sheet of silver in the tanks weighs 220 oZs. 


Polishing. 

Polishine done by hand, with the assistance of roller device. 
Instrument's bell put in a clamped roller and rotated, a scraper @ ing 
held against it.,This gives a fairly even surface. Then emery paper 
applied and the scraper marks removed. Then rotten stone and oil used fo 
polishing. Takes 14 days to polish a double bass. 


Wood maturing. 


Obs shown the wood stare - a shed about 50 yds long in the yard of the 
works - also used as works @rage apparently - in which stored wood for 
future use. All wood used is matumed for 2 years before it is drawn on. 
Wood %& in logs aout 4' long, numbered in sequence at the ends. Bought 
a shipload at a time. What they look for is a knot free surface and a 
fairly solid core. Bad pitting in the core makes it difficult to produce 
good material. 

Blackwood, cocus wood,the two chief woods used here. They don't one 
with a two deep grain for the purchaser will think it is a crack and 
hothing wiil convince him otherwise. 
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“AC clarinet in ebony,used in the band of the First Life 
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This is a very small room,with a cabinet containing 
old instruments,almost exclusively wind instruments. Each 
was numbered,and information had to be sought for ina 
catalogue. On the walls were newspaper cuttings of an 
interesting nature,some being salient points in musical 
history,others being photographs of peculiar instruments. 

The following are examples of the former:-~ 
AD 859 Huebald made the first attempts at harmony 
1679 Invention of the clarinet. 
1854 Newly invented saxophone played for first time 
in French Army bands. 

On top of the cabinet was a conch shell,with the 
point chipped off to form a mouthpiece -- a primitive horn 
from Borneoe Its photograph was also reproduced on the wall, 
included in an article on the sfrange devices modern musicians 
resort to in order to gain the required effect. Beneath the 
shell was written,"The modern orchestra has not yet reverted 
to this type of wind instrument", 


Among the exhibits were 
A clarinet,made by Boosey especially for Clinton, about 690 yrs 
ABO eo 


Guards in the Waterloo campaign. 
A clarinet dug up by the troops in Belgiun,. 


The following interesting quote from the 
catalogue throws light on the origin of the clarinet. 

"A rude instrument called the Chalumeaumade from a cylindrical 
Piece of cane,in which a speaking tongue had been cut and 
cOred with 6 finger holes and one thumb fole,was the 
forerunner of the modern clarionet". 

In a small box were a set ot tuning forks,with 
the following inscription. 

Faraday's Set of Tuning Forks 
Lent by 
Mr Dede Blaikley. | 

(G told obs that Mr Blailkey was the nephew or 
great nephew of Faraday) 

A further curiosity was a walking stick flute, 
on which G succeeded in playing a few notes. 

Before leaving the Museum,G told obs the best 
story he had heard in the musical business. 3B & H possess 

a giant drum,ten feet high. A rich Mancunian wrote to B & H, 

asking if he might hire it for a show in Manchester. fhe 

management were surprised by such a peculiar request, but 
agreed to do so on the payment of a large sum of money. 

(4 suggested £59) The drum also had to be insured,and the 

hirer had to pay carriage both wayse It tupned out later 

that it was only required for one blow in a concert,and even 
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it was to remain behind the scenes. To cap all this, the 
proud drum-hirer missed his cue $ 

The last thing obs was shown was an electric 
organe This was run from off the mains,and@ was comnected to 
a loudspeaker. @t possessed several interesting devices, such 
as foot volume control,plugs for tone notes,and a method of 
introducing a tremolo into a simple note. 
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From Boosey and Hawkes. General catalogue (lo aned by Guyatt) 


Pages Al — A4 
The Clarinet. 


Logical development over a pr riod of éenturies from the single reed 
pipe, generally believed to have had its origin in Egypt. Represented 
on Egyptian tombs of remote antiquity. Instruments of similar type in 
use in Arcient Greece (probably originally brought from Egypt) and 
customatily utilised at Pythian games. 

About early 11C simple forms appeared in European countries, various{ 

named Chalumeau, Schawm, Schalmey, ecte,etc. ee 

Little known of subsequent development until end of 1 7C Ce 1690) 

y * conducted 


when Johann Christian Denner, instrument meker of Nurembureg 
experiments with Chalumeau in endeavour to improve tone, an¢ 1 con 
sc:le within-an extended compass made possible by his appl. lication of 
the speaker or 12th key. ot 
Result - the clarimt - imperfect and very limited Ln see @, but 
110 yrs tefore makers tried to improve on it, chiefly by the addition 
of extra keys. 
glder Sax, maker at Dinant (Belgium) responsible for numerous : 
developments. Same time Ivan Muller then in Paris made one with 13 keys! 
so inmensly superior to previous ones that greatest compsoers of day 
lost no time in utilising ii for serious purposes. 
Now beeame object of further research by various makers. Vltimately 
Hyacinth ! Bleanore Klose devised Boehm system clarinet ¢c1830 by adapting 
as far as possible principles appléed by Theodore Boehm to the flute. 
Boehm clarinet of today with 17 keys and 6 rings identical in finge 
ing and key arrangemhh with that of Klose's time. Further improvements : 
ada d from time to time especially of value in works of modern composer 
Others have tried to bring the simple 13 keyed clarinet to Gesree o} 
perfection which offers facilities for coping with most exacting demand’ 


of modern composers. | | 
Addition of two rings by Albert of Brussles an np ement of first: 
“Cien same’, ginte - 

ch went far towards 


importance, and scarcely less valuable the extra E 
Barret added two rings and keys on the top joint w ards 
simplifying many diff iculties, and clarinets embodying these prineiples 
have for many years been consi dered adequate for most needs. e 
George Clinton of London brought Albert-Barret clarinet up to fina 
pitch of excellence by addition of key for perfecting Bay: FA on lowe) 
jo.nt and an extra shake key for Bpon top joint. daa’ 
Intonation affected by hairs breadth deviation from correct dimen- 
sions of the interior, whilst tone susceptible to variations or imperf 
etions in lay or fce. ae 
Hardly go ing too far to say that no two makes of instrumer 
on which it is permissible to exchange motthpieces. Mouthpieces Gam be 
obtained made of wood oe or ebonite or metal. Ebonite gies ‘pest : 


results. 
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Prices of Clarinets (B & H) . 
System 14 Keys := Wood, Hbonite, or metal £20 


Barret System :- Wood, Ebonite. £24 
Clinton Model :=- Wood, ebonite, metal £30 
Clinton Boehm. :=- Wood, ebonite LAB 


Boehm System a 
(17 keys, 6 rngs) Wood¢ ebonite,metal £32 
Simple system :- Alto wood, alto ebonite £39 
” . :- Bass wood, Bass ebonite £44 
Boejim System 3% Alto wood, alto ebonite £68 
" “i s~ Bass wood, bass ebonite £74 
Moderate price 
clarinets 
14 Key £12, Barret £16, Boehm £20. 
Mouthpieces Ebonite £1, Metal £2.2.0 


Reed Making. P A2l. 


Cane suitable for reed makine has vintage years in Var district S of 
France. VYhen finally matured tubes of cane sawn into suitable lengths 
and split into wide or narrow sections according to size of tube which 
determire s whether they are for sax or clarinet. 


Reeds vary in B & H catalogue from 4/0 dozen ette clarinet to 12/6 bass © 
saxophone, 


Theobald Boejjm. Born Munich 9th April 1794. Delicate chest as boys : 
recovered by his flute playing. At 16made himself a flute and practised | 
on ite In 1825 esta»lished flute factory and in 1830 produced Boehm sys-— 
tem flute. Never succeedee in improving this. Died Nov 25th 1831. | 


Boosey Saxophones vary from :- 


Soprano £30-33. Alto £38-40, Tenor £43.10 - £48, Melody £40-44, 
Baritone £56-66. All prices include cases. Gold plated de luxe special 
prices on application. 


Trumpets. Jack Raine Special £28-38. 

Violins £4.400 - £50. 

Double basses £24 = £50 e pensive. Cheap £10.0. - £18.18. 

Drum outfits £13.10 = £54. Xlophones £9.5 = £36. Marimbas £42 -S4, 
Xylo marimba £56-78, Vibraphones £52-80 (cheap £42) 
Use Honduras Rosewood for the latter instruments, seasoned at Edgware fo] 
s. VeaBse | 
Chimes £22 -33. (Cheap £9.15 = 920). : 

in t e catalogue with some of the drummers gadgets the emphasis is put — 
on showmanship value as mich or more than on musical value - eg. Temple © 
Blocks, "A set of four will extend across the width of the bass drum, 
With a pair of rubber mallets you can swing across from one block to : 
another -and it looks good." Consoles :- "With its practical advantages © 
and its tremendous show value the New Century Console will give you that 
"hundred per cent' look and feeling - and you know how much that means — 
these days}" | 
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Xylo marimba "And the appearance of the instrument, with its huge 
gleaming resonators, will help you to persuade your audience that yw | 
are a master 6f'your art. Standing behind the New Century you instinct- © 
ively develop a superiority complex." 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


HE arrival of the original Dixieland Jazz 
‘T' Band, about 1919, first aroused my interest 

in brass instruments. Emii Christian, trom- 
bone player of that famous outfit, became myidol, 
and, much to the disgust of my parents, who had 
apprenticed me to a perfectly good trade, | 
purchased a trombone for 32s. 6d.! In blissful 
ignorance, I commenced to practise on this 
“old iron,’’ and as my total experience on a 
brass instrument had been confined to playing 
the bugle in a Scout Band, I made some dreadful 
noises. 


The standard of playing, however, was none 
too high in those bad old days, and it wasn’t long 
before I proudly secured my first gig. Strangely 
enough, the job was at a hall in Archer Street, 
since known to thousands of pros., and the 
present home of my factory. Phrasing and 
musicianship were considered a drawback to a 
‘jazz musician *’ in those days and one of my 
early professional jobs ‘at Hammersmith Palais 
was given to me on my assurance that I could 
not read music. Those were the palmy days in 
the business, and I had several interesting 
Continental engagements in addition to work in 
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London. Naturally enough, as my professional 
connection extended, I met many of the “ old- 
timers ’’ who are now forgotten, and others who 
have been more fortunate. Amongst these 
latter was Harry Roy, with whom I! produced my 
first mute in 1920. This was rather a crude 
affair, laboriously fashioned from thick cardboard 
on the rivetting machine in his father’s box 
factory. Sixteen years later, I’m publishing this 
little book in the hope that it will save you many 
of the heartaches I experienced. 


GENERAL ADVICE. 


First and foremost in any instrument, it is 
important to produce good tone. Let us leave 
technical passages and such-like, until a good 
round tone is easily obtained, and I can suggest 
no better method than that of playing long notes 
—really long notes—starting softly and working 
up to ff, and then down again. With the use of a 
metronome, this can be done in a methodical 
and practical manner. Over a period of 16 slow 
beats, you will find the middle register of your 
instrument quite easily covered, but the lower 
register will have to be curtailed so that you 
don’t strain your lungs. It is important that 
breathing is carried out accurately in tone- 
production. 
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Practise when standing, 
expand your lungs in comfort. 


so that you can 


A tutor is certainly the best aid to practice. 
At least you have some definite notes to play, and 
providing you have a good tutor your practice 
can be made very interesting. 


Never practise more than an hour at a time, 
as this will cause lip-fatigque. This doesn’t 
necessarily mean that you are to practise only an 
hour a day. 


Make sure that at all times you are giving 
all notes their full value. Give a minim its full 
value of two beats. Likewise should a crochet 

and a dotted quaver receive proper respect. 


There are various methods used in this 
country, on the Continent, and in America, for 
teaching players to produce high notes. The 
average tutor starts off in the middle register, 
and yet I have heard of a well-known American 
teacher who inc:sts on his pupils producing the 
high notes first. This certainly must have its 
advantages, as once a player is able to do so, the 
middle register is bound to come easily. But at 
the same time the lower register must be con- 
sidered, and in learning by that method the 
player is apt to choose the wrong mouthpiece, 
considering that he is going only after the high 
notes. Therefore, taking an all-round average 
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from what I have discovered myself when teach- 
ing, and from general information, starting on the 
middle register is most certainly my choice. 


Tonguing.—I have found by consulting a 
number of famous players, and from my own 
experience and method, that placing the tongue 
on the top teeth is the best method for producing 
both legato and staccato notes. The player should 
endeavour to produce a sound something like 
TU, not TOO. This may seem a very fine point, 
but it is rather important as it gives the lips a 
better formation. In other words the lips are 
kept flat against the teeth. 


THEORY OF MUTES. 


I am going to try to explain the theory of 
mutes as far as their construction and use are 
concerned. You will find that the average 
player from the leading orchestras of this country 
and America have at least five to ten mutes 
within reach, and although they might use only 
three or four of them to any considerable extent, 
there is always an occasion when the “ unusual ’”’ 
mute is required. Therefore, in introducing this 
new range of mutes described in the following 
pages, I have tried to combine all the essential 
qualities. 
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THE ‘‘REGULAR’’ MUTE. 


Let us take the so-called ‘‘fibre,’’ ‘“straight,’’ or 
‘Regular ’’ mute. The essentials of this mute must be: 
(i) perfect tuning right from the highest to the lowest note ; 
(ii) equal volume throughout the whole range of the instrument ; 
and (iii) a good, snappy tone. In making the Regular mute, 
every one of these essentials has been taken into account, 
and the finished article certainly justifies my claiming it to be 
perfect in every detail, viz.: hard-baked vulcanised fibre, 
perfectly contoured, making it adaptable to every bell ; 
corked in correct position and given the hardest wood 
resonator procurable. These points combined, give you the 
perfect ‘‘ Regular '’ mute. 


Prices, Trumpet 4/6. Trombone 6/-. 


* An alto saxophonist can, by doubling baritone, clarinet, 
or flute, produce pleasing changes of tone colour. A brass 
player, by the intelligent use of good mutes, can produce even 
more effects with less expense, and in so doing can greatly 
enhance his value. 
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THE ‘‘HUSH”’’ MUTE. 


I feel sure every player will stock himself with the usual 
‘Regular’’ Mute, and for the man who cannot afford to carry a 

number of mutes, I would suggest that his best choice for a 
second mute would be the new ‘‘Hush’’ Mute (illustrated above). 
I consider this mute the most suitable because it is easy to 
regulate the volume by sliding the cup up and dowr, and by 
doing so, producing different tone-colours. Furthermore, it 
is the ideal mute for playing ‘‘ up to the mike.’’ and in cases 
where an amplifier is available, some beautiful effects can be 
obtained. By sliding the cup about a quarter of an inch away 
from the bell, this mute is amply loud enougn for taking solos 
or for team-work. 

Made of the very best vulcanised fibre, with an aluminium 
cone, and finished in translucent black and white enamel, this 
makes a very attractive article. 

Prices, Trumpet 7/6. Trombone 10/-. 


* The ‘' buzz ’’ method is the correct non-pressure system, 
and it involves considerable practice without the instrument. 
Perfect scales and melodies can be ‘‘ buzzed ’’ on the lips 
alone, providing they are s'retched tightly across the teeth. 
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THE WOW MUTE. 


Here we have, fo: the first time, the perfect Wow Mute. 
I should think there are at least thirty to forty ‘' versions ’’ of 
the Wow Mute, but I doubt whether more than two or three 
are justified in their claim to the name. First came the famous 
Harmon Mute that came out in America years ago ; it did not 
have a cup attached to the tube, and the design was certainly 
nothing like the appearance of the present-day type. But 
here, in the illustration, you will notice that the cup is “ built-in,’’ 
and when the tube is moved into different positions the cup 
does not move with it. Consequently, it is possible to tone 
this mute down to a mere whisper without going even the 
slightest fraction out of tune. A lovely oboe effect is obtained 
by sliding the tube to half-out position. These mutes, having 
been spun on special steel chucks to my own exclusive design, 
I can justly claim that here you have the perfect Wow Mute. 


Prices, Trumpet 6/-. Trombone 9/-. 


> To clean trombone slides, immerse the ends in,fairly hot 
soapy water. Now draw the outer slides up, allowing water 
to enter. Now close inner slide ends with your fingers and 


Continued on Page Nine 
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THE ‘‘CUP”’ MUTE. 


If the reader will glance through a number of printed 
orchestrations, he cannot fail to see written in certain parts 
“Cup Mute’’ (not to be confused with ‘‘Hush’’ type). 
This may not mean very much to him, but I must say very 
definitely that this type of mute is vsed by every brass player 
in the U.S.A.; and no one will deny their knowledge of dance 
band work. I therefore feel justified in introducing this type 
of mute as one of the essentials. The tone colour is really 
beautiful. Through the different combinations of materials 
used, the most pleasant effect is produced. 


Using the very best hard-baked vulcanite fibre, an 
aluminium cup, lined with ‘‘ new process '’ felt, and finished 
in translucent black and white enamel, I have succeeded in 
improving on one of America’s most popular mutes. Ideal 
for team work. 

Prices, Trumpet 6/6. Trombone 9/-. 


Continued from Page Eight 

remove air by means of water key. Keeping the slide ends 
in the water, work vigorously up and down. Finish with clean 
warm water. Dry with pull through, and use a little oil. 
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THE ‘‘ MEGAMUTE.”’’ 


The Megamute—the so far difficult-to-obtain mute, brought 
tO you at a very reasonable price. This really is a Megamute. 
Built on the same principle as its name implies, and lined in 
the aperture with ‘‘ new-process ’’ felt to take the rasp out of 
it, the Megamute is bound to become one of the most popular. 
The attractive colouring and quality of workmanship throughout 
makes it one of the best investments for a brass player. 
You can fill the largest dance hall with it, and yet it will 
reproduce the merest whisper. 


Prices, Trumpet 6/6. Trombone 9/-. 
* Consider hygiene regarding your mouthpiece. Don’t let 
it become clogged at the throat and don’t fail to have it 


re-plated when the plating shows signs of wear. If you 
carry your mouthpiece about with you, use a leather bag. 
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THE ‘**TONAL’’ MUTE. 


I feel sure that Manny Klein is known to you both as a 
player and as a personality. He is one of the highest-paid 
musicians in America, and I myself would choose him as an 
authority on mutes in preference to anyone else. A colleague 
of mine, Max Goldberg, tells me that Manny always uses the 
type of mute illustrated above when he plays sweet style 
solos. 


Of course, Max himself is never without one, and whenever 
you hear him broadcasting or on records, you may be sure 
that four out of five of his solos will be played with this mute. 


Prices, Trumpet 8/-. Trombone 10/6. 
* No trumpet or trombone mouthpiece is ever out of tune, 
but it is possible for you to play out of tune on a mouthpiece 


to which you are not accustomed. Before you pass sentence 
on a new mouthpiece, therefore, get ‘‘ acclimatised.’’ 
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THE BIRTH OF ‘' AUTOGRAPH ”’ 
MOUTHPIECES. 


Designing this new range of ‘* Autograph ”’ 
mouthpieces was not an easy task. My works at 
Archer Street are conveniently situated, of 
course, and lots of the boys drop in to discuss 
mouthpiece troubles. Alfie Noakes, for example, 
had three mouthpieces. They all had good 
points and drawbacks. One day he dumped the 
three mouthpieces on my desk and suggested 
that I should make a mouthpiece which would | 
combine the best points of all three. The finished 
job, after a great deal of experiment, was a great 
success, and copies were ordered by Max 
Goldberg, Harry Owen, Chick Smith, and Billy 
Farrell. Further extensive experiments were 
made with the assistance of Ted Heath, Tony 
Thorpe, and Eric Breeze, and others, in trombone 
mouthpieces, and I! finally saw a way of tackling 
the mouthpiece problem by classification of 
physical features. 


Lan tos PR. eal ta cai oman — 


CLASSIFICATION. 


Assisted by my colleagues mentioned above, I 
made a broad classification. We found that 
various players could be divided into three main 
groups, according to the type of RIM and cup | 
most suited to them. | 


(1) The STANDARD Rim.—The “ orthodox ’’ 
rim which is used by a great number of players. 
Good for high note production and ideal for non- | 
pressure playing. Obviously the mouthpiece 
for the man who has no unusual physical 
characteristics. 
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CLASSIFICATION—continued. 


(2) The CUSHION Rim.—tThis rim will correct 
discomfort caused by thin lips and ensure correct 
circulation. Invaluable to those whose lips tire 
quickly or whose work is strenuous. Recom- 
mended for ‘‘ pressure ’’ players. 


(3) The OFFSET Rim.—A development of my 
own, which will assist the player with thick top 
lip, thick bottom lip, or certain teeth which cause 
discomfort. This mouthpiece is actually a combina- 
tion of types 1 and 2 as it has a CUSHION Rim 
on one side, tapering to a STANDARD Rim on the 
other. A little experiment will enable the player 
to fix a position in which this mouthpiece should 
be used. Will correct: (1) uneven embouchure ; 
(2) protruding teeth (top or bottom) ; (3) faulty 
high note production through weakness of one lip. 
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OFFSET CUSHION 


STANDARD 


Any mouthpiece can be made to order. [If you require 
one made similar to one of our series, please make a note of 
variations. If you want one to your own specification, please 
supply us with details in millimetres or inches, or by drawing. 
We charge you according tothe type of mouthpiece you require, 

ing between 18/- and 25/-. 

Au sizes shown are also available for cornet. Diagram shows 
sections of the three types of rims which are purposely 
exaggerated in order to point out the difference between them, 
and the principle upon which they are based. 


SIZES. 


A choice of three cup sizes is available in each 
of the types of rim and the initial letter of the rim 
is placed after the size number. Thus the available 


range is :— 


STANDARD. CUSHION. OFFSET. 
ls, 2s, 3s. lc, 2c, 3c. lo, 20, 3o. 
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Complete sizes are given on the following chart, 


and it must be remembered that Autograph cups 
are produced in one operation by expensive 


cutters on precision lathes. 


In no case can the 


‘“‘human element ’’ endanger their accuracy. 


No. 
No. 


TRUMPET SIZES IN m.m. 


Depth Diam. Width Diam. Diam. Overal) 
of cup ofcup ofrim of rim of bore — 


. 1 Standard i131 18.5 5 25.5 3.5 
. 1 Cushion I] 15.5 5.5 26.5 3.9 75 
a Offset. : 11 15.5 ; 26.5 3.5 75 
. 2 Standard 12.5 16 4.75 25.5 3.5 75 
.2 Cushion 12.5 16 5.5 27 3.5 75 
. 3Standard 12.5 17 §.25 27 3.5 75 
. 3 Cushion 12.5 17 §.75 28.5 3.5 75 
. 3 Off-set 12.5 17 +: 28 3 5 75 
6 * 
TROMBONE SIZES IN m.m. 
Depth Diam. Width Diam. Diam. Overall 
ofcup ofcup of rim of rim of bore length 

. 1 Standard 23 23 6.25 35.5 §.75 72 
.1 Cushion 23 23 Z 37 §.75 72 
.2 Standard 22 24 6.25 36.5 §.75 72 
~2 Cushion 22 24 7 38 §.75 72 
.3 Standard 24.5 24.5 6.25 37 §.75 72 

3 Cushion 24.5 24.5 7.28 38.5 §.75 72 

3 Off-set 24.5 24.5 my 38.5 5.75 72 

PRICES. 
Trumpet 8/6. Cornet 8/6. Trombone 10/6. 
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LEW DAVIS CONSOLE. 


My new trombone or trumpet 
console is a great improvement on 
primitive ‘‘ bowler hat stands.’’ The 
‘hat ’’ is a metal spinning, graduated 
to receive tone waves in the fashion 
of a high-grade mute. It is felt lined 
by a new spray process. The stand 
is on the automatic folding principle, 
has one screw only and has trumpet 
peg and mute rack. Finished in silver 
and translucent black. Price, 16/6. 


LEW DAVIS OIL. 


Here at last is an oil I can recom- 
mend for slides and valves. It is 
available in two grades, No. 1 for 
trumpet and No. 2 for trombone. 
Price, 1s. per bottle. 


Instrument Manufacture. Z ah 2.12.39 


Daily Herald. 30.11.39 Back Page. 

SAZ-MAKERS RESERVED. 
Makers pt saxophones and other metal wind instruments are added 
to the schedule of reserved occupations, it was announced last 
night. They may be called up for military sérvice only if they are 
under 30 years of ace. The age of reservation has been reduced for a 
large number of occupations in the metal trades. Where they were 
formerly reserved over the age of 21, 23, ov 25 the bar is now put 
at 18. 
Diamond and sapphire splitters and ctitters and drillers who were 
formerly reserved at 30 are now barred at 18. Post Office telegraph-_ 
ists and telephonists previously reserved at 21 are now uncovered 


up to 25. 


News Chronicle 2.12.39 P.7 
FEWER SAXOPHONES 


Men who make saxophones are busy on work of national importance, 
which is not making saxophones. 

In Besson and Com any's factory just off Mable Arch yesterday 
(writes a News Chronicle reporter) I found 90 craftsmen working on 
an order for 5,000 trumpets and bugles for the three services, and | 
on another for. 21 complete military band outfits for the Australian | 
Defehce Force. | 
I watehed the cutting out, the shaping, the metal spinning and the | 
bending, which turn #44g% sheets of rough brass and copper into the | 
instruments which shine on the parade ground. : 
Working at his lathe,Arthur Baillie, who has spent all his life at 4 
the craft, told me something of the uses of metal spimi ag 
"Spinning's a useful job" he said, as with a few deft g btonéd touch 
he spun the brass binding on the bell mouth of a trumpet. 

"Tt's not all dor trumpets and such like. I've made chalices and 
candlesticks, silver cups and hunting horns." 


ph-_ 
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Obs goes into Denman St, showrooms and asks for Guvatt. 

Man aged about 40 attends to obs. Rings through to Guyatt and 
then tells obs he is busy. Can he do anything? Obsvtells tim 
about books and asks him for mterial on the effect of the war 
on busire ss. 

"Well a good percentage of the professional musicians are 
in the war reserve, ambulance drivers. The majority for the first 
few weeks experienced a msty feeling because they thought that 
everything had fallen out of the bottom of the business. There 
was no immediate reaction. Then many restaurant owners decided to 
carry on. The majoiryt of Ad LEtAnd originally engaged are now 
re-engaghiile musicians, but in the majority of cases the bands 
fave been substantially cut. But in the case of the W.End times are 
far better than they ever were before the war. 

'Gigs' are the only things that have felt the draught, at the 
moment. Many society people who held parties no longer do so, of 
cour ee. But we are hoping that when leaves start and the officers 
and adjutants and whatnot start coming back that these will start 
again. 

Theatres have now, in many cases, made a da:stic change over 
to musical shows - places like the Ga rick for instance, This is 
helping the profession, for there are more places now with pit- 

orchestras than there have been in any previous times of theatre 
going. 
[ir far as or business is concerned we have suffered a lot of 


course.Where we usually have a steady trade 
* )  f trom professionals 
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in new instrumenets, for years, now very few contemplate buying 


new instruments. Lots of semi-professionals have been called up 
and are not buying anything either. 

Our sales now? - oh cheap accordiors: and very cheap trumpets, 
mouth organs, and that sort of thing. People, we imagine, are 
buying them to amuse themselves in the evenings at home, 

You see that window over there? (p ointing to one of the shop wind 
ows in Denman st). Well normally our governor would sling us out 
for that. That's not joking. Prior to the war we only dealt in very 
high-grade instruments. Really cheap ukeles and mouth organs weren!' 
heardd of . If we had put them in the window people would have 
asked us what was the joke. What was the matter. If we displayed 

a cheap mouth organ in the window we would have got the sack. It's 
like say a 59¢= suit in Saville Row. 


4 Production Prior to the war every regiment had a band, But now 


most are temporarily disbanded, and the musicians are employed as 
stretcher bearers. We are hoping that in a few months the rest- 

5 rictions will be relieved and they will allow wands to go on in 
the usual manner. But since the war we have sent a number of 
instruments to Australian regiments. We have sent between 200 and 
300 instruments to Australia since the war.started. Yu 
Ue Yes it has affected materials. We had a lot in stock and are | 
using those. No more instruments are coming into the country from 
any foreifn country not even from France. The imports people 


will only consider a grant ALtér/Z/nidrehs provide the application| | 
| 


F 


has been in and considered three mo ths before. Instruments won't | 
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be imported, not even from France, for at least another 5 months, — 


A minor trouble has been strings for stringed instrumenets and 


reeds for reed instruments. These have mostly come from France anil 
Germany and are now, of cous e, unobtainable. So that when the 
present stocks are used up they are worrying where the replacement 
are coming from, 

Labour? Well we haven't been atfected much. You see most of the 
mn in the industry have been in for a long time and are over 
military age, whilst we only tafe a certain number of apprentices 
every yerr. We have a number of contracts which are keeping us 
going - bugles and drums and other stuff. 

What are we selling now? Mostly second-hand stuff. You see before 
the war a man would pay perhaps £45 for a saxophone. Now he hasn't 
got it. He can ge ore second hand for £16-20. But today, in view 
of the situation we are granting hire-purchase only with a first 
deposit of 25%. That & general for the trade now. Before the war 
it was 10%. Thus whereas before the war you paid say 18/4 you now 
have to deposit £2.10.0. And also thousands of hire-purchase 
committments have been held iver. No they're not bad debts, but 
they are suspended. VA 

Let me know if there are any small points you want clearing 


up. You can work on that. Call in. Mac's the name. M A Ce" 
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Boosey's wéndow. Obs counted zoods in window referred to in 


interview. :- 


(Price corrections denote reduction and are as in window) 
Piano Accordions3-= eT « 


£4.0.0 (cash) 

£% 50/- eash (shop soiled and case) 
£10 eash (special offer) 

£8 cash (snecial offer) 


Banjo-ukele 9/= 
19/6 (special offer) 

Ukele 7/8 

Banjo 30/- (special offer) 

Side drum £0/= 30/- 

The Lyra Recorder (On card with following := Possesses a 
beautiful flute tone. Hasy to play. Complete 
— fingering chart and full-instructions.) 
5B /= 

Spanish guitar 21/-= 

Mouth organs, various keys From 1/6 

Tin Whistles in various keys From 1/- 


The Ocratone (No music to learn. Complete with tutor. Made in 
England. 2/=) 


Also in window an autographed side drum with the .ollowing infor 


mation on it :-= 


"Autographed at conclusion of the first concert given to the BEF 
somewhere in France. Wed Nov. Ist. 1939 Gracie Fields assisted by 


Sir Seymour Hicks.) On drum a drawingof 'Tishy' by ?Thomas. About 
20 autographs. 


: | 
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Obs visit this branch of the B and H business. Workshop is situated 
in Archery Close, Connaught St, near to Marble Arch, and is devoted 
to percussion instrume: tS. Factory was once the instrument factory of 
B/Axd/Ak/ Boosey's. When they amalgamated with Hawkes the factory 
was left emoty, on moving to ‘dgware and it was leased to Bessons, a 
rival firm of instrument makers. Boosey and Hawkes have bes use of 2 
floors for the drum factory. 

Obs found way to o“fice of Mr Reynolds, who was on the phone. Two 
girls in the adjacent office, the typist attending to obs. They had 
been given ice-cream by "the boss" (i.e. Reynelaat 

Reynolds called obs in when he was free. Aged about 55, veight 5'3", 
goi ng bald, brown eyes, friendly and very explicit. 

Takes obs along to the works. Shows them first to the room where the 
drm bodies are made := 


"A drum can start as a piece of wood or as a sheet of ply. It is cut 
to size and joined in a circle of required diameter. We use plywood 
from Russia or Finland - birch ply is the more usual. It has a nice 
hard surface. Then what we call edge hoops are inserted to strengthen 
it. These are of ash or something solid. Sometimes they use heech, 

They are then fitted with hoops - laminated plywood or ash. They use 
ash for military drums and plywood in the dance world, The reason for t) 
this is tat the majority of dance drummers use one of two sizes for 
bass drums, and when they stabilise it you ca. get down on price and 
improve quality, because you can acquire a stock. In the case of the 
military drums th ey specify that they shall be made of good British oak) 
straight erained. They have various sizes too. A drummer the height of | 
ou or me “would not ve able to carry a drun as big as a big fellow. In 
the bantam reciments they may have 27"or 28" diameter, but in the Guardi 
Lt wi J be 32" or 32a". 

The rings are made up by first placing one ring on and then glueing 
another on to that and a third on to that. Like this (He shows a ring. 
The ends of each ring are tapered down to fit and each join is ina 


different place on the periphery in order to av id any likelihood of 
weakness) " 


Finishing and colouring. 


For the enamelling or cellulosing care has to be taken about the 
grain of the wood. The surface is pitted with fine or large holes acc- 
ording to the type of grain. When the grain is open these are filled | 
in with glue in order to give a good surface for paint. In the case of | 
paint or varnish it will just sink into the holes. But cellulose does — 
not, although the grain may be seen through the cellulose =- giving what, 
they call an “orange peel" surface. 

Cellulose is sprayed on with a spray gun. This has a container at the 
base for the paint. At the top a pipe joins the nozzle at right angles 
and air is forced along this at a pressure of about 80lhs to the SqQ,ine 
This air current assing over the top of the nozzle creates a vacuum 
sucks the paint out fromthe container into the nozzle in a fine spray. 
This spraying room has asbestos sheeted walls and specially guarded 
lights in case of explosion, but R. said that the M.of L made an 
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unnecessary fuss here as in motor factories "they smoke while they are 
doing it to show it igs all right". 

When cellulosed the drum is polished in order to remove the orange 
peel eftect. Cellulose has the virtue that the more it is polished the 
better the surface (whereas varnish or paint will come off after too 
mich polishing). Polishing is done with a special lubricant spread on 
the surface and polished with an electrically driven polisher applied 
with pressure by the man polishing. 


The drum having been cellulosed is now ready for the vellum, Skin is 
either calf or goat and is soaked until completely pliable. It can easil 
be stretched over the drum head then. Vellum is stretched over and tucke 
right round and underneath itslef. It dries, shrinking in the process 
thus taughtening itself and being held firmly in position. 


For those who prefer it you can have a special irridescent finish. Thi 
is bought from the "continent" (Actually they get their stock from 
Germany, but they would rather this were kept a secret. Some get it from 
Italy). He does not know how they get this finish. Thinks they mgn do 
it by agitatin the paint. The finish is actually transparent and the 
colour applied afterwards. He does not know by what process they do this 
He buys this in bulk - 24ewts ata time (about £200 worth). 

Obs asks him what happens supposing fashions change. He says this is 
an ever present problem in the drum business. He would rather it were 
not publiched but drummers are the most difficult people to please as 
they will have radical changes in fas hion which upsets production 
completely. For instance thev were ordering a new consigmment of this 
finishing material. He decided on 30 sheets of white, 6O black, and the 
rest blewe and red (5 each). Yet they had a run on white and he has now 
exhausbéd two years! stock of white and has an overstock of black. 

They cannot order in small quantities or else they would find that their 
competitors would get hold of the rest of those consignments and wouk 
be selling the same finishes. That is always a risk, catering for fashio: 

But they have the greatest difficulty here on creatin g stock, because © 
business is so good. Their competitors cannot say the same. 

The military work keeps them very busy. Today the rearmament programme 
has meant that the bands get bigger allowances and this goes in new 
equipmente 

Another instance of fashion changing. The stage managers will try to 
limit the amount of sbom devoted to the drummer. B and H evolve a new 
console to take increased equipment and then find that owing to this Spm 
limitation the drummers are now trying to get all their kit on the base | 
drum. So they have found a substitute for the console, after just having) 
evolved a new one. Maybe another swing of fashion witl bring demand for} 
the new console. They can't saye 


As obs poss he shows them a couple of boxes containing brass fittir 
foe the tightening scews on drums. The two boxes are woth £120. 


He relates how a visitor was impressed with the special drum finish 
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and askedhim if it would be possible to use it in his bathroom. R. said 
yes provided he made sure that the material was fixed properly so that 
no steam could get behind it. But hadn't he better look at hig bank 
balance a bit varefully first? For it would cost him about £120 to do it! 
They buy the material in sheets 9' square and they cost about £1 a sheet 


They make metal snare drums as well as wood. There is some difference 
in tone, but it is a matter of taste as with much in the drum line. 


Impressions. 


R a likeable chap and knows his fob. But as elsewhere obs found 
difficulty ingetting any information in any way statistical. Asked what 
percentage of output want to jazz he couldn't say. Asked what number 


of drums (as percentage) went to jazz he still couldn't say. Only actual | 


statistic he pave was a boost for one of their Ajax Snare drums when he 
said they had sold 1,000 in @2 years. 


Ae gee, 
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Reynolds next took obs upstairs,where other 
models of drums were to be seen. "This is 8 deep model -- 
we were the pioneers in this line". (These models were 
smaller but stood higher. On one of them could be seen a 
fairly large dent. "That's not an unusual fault. The 
internal mechanism,deep or otherwise,is very similar. All 
parts are chromium painted. It's the finest drum on the market, 
the Fidelity, the cheapest and best. I don't say that for 
advertisement -- it's accepted. It was brought out 18 mths 

1,000 ago, and we've sold 40,000 in 2 yrs. Where they've all gone, 
I don't know and don' t care," 


Tympany "The hells are made of copper,and are very expensive. 
They're bought from people who do nothing but -=- they 
know their job. We could do the job, but in point of 
View of finish and competing, we wouldn't be in it", 


Vibraphone 


"That finishes the drums. Another part of the kit 
is the vibraphone,which is made up heree” Obs were shown one 
which was going to Canada -- a 5 octave marimba , costing about 
£79, "It's not the latest, but it's quite Zood. There's an 
immense amount of work in it. The nobes are bought as logs -- 
Honduras rosewood. It is sawn into planks,and comes to us 
for selection and cutting. Beside them you see stacks of 
various sizes of resonator valves. The frames are made of 
seasoned oak -- I'm telling you all this -- others don't, but 
We' re proud of our work -- it's made of seasoned oak so they 
won't-warp. Occasionally we are let down. We had one sent 
back from Australia. There was only a smail hole in the framg 
but it crushed away in your hand The worm hadn't touched the 
paint,but it went inside. It's never happened before or 
since. Here you see the art of filling in -- the oak looks 
like metal,while on a cheap one the holes show", Obs were 
shown frames for comparison. 

"The most accurate instruments are required to 
determine the note@ -- yrs of experience are necessary." 
The notes were sorted out,and marked with pencil. "The Wood's 
as hard as we can possibly get it -- it’ s got to stand up to 
rough treatmente In our trade we can't go to the Labour 
Exchange round the corner -- musical knowledge is required. 
People fancy they can place an order,and then they wonder why 
it doesn't come along. A lot of wood is thrown away -=- that 
adds to the expense”. Obs were shown pieces with cracks 
running through them. One piece,about 12 feet long, would 
supply only one notee "It's not done by banging it «= it's 
just grown into it. The knowledge which will enable you to 
go to a log of wood and say,'That is good',is exceptionable. 
We have some logs looking perfectly sound, and then find a 
large hole in the middle. tubviar bells 
a There's very little one can say about the : 


5 
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except that they're the curse of every manufacturer. The 
predominant trouble is that there are so many overtones", 
Reynolds struck one,and obs could hear one note after another 
in what appeared to be a descending scale. "Which note is 
being played, the top one or the bottom one ? We can eliminate 
a lot,but not all. I don't think any set of bells has been 
completely true. We're continually experimenting -- it's 
probably dite to the mixture in the valves, but We don't know xs ll 
Yete 

This is a vibraphone with a metal base 
instead of wo0d,as you may have seen in the MM. It's going 
to sell by the hundred", This vibraphone was electric, and 
when the current was switched on &4wo rods with wings in the 
openings of the valves began to revolve. “The resonator is 
to enhance the sound; here the aperture is alternatley 
closed and opened -- it's like a little boy with his fingers 
over his mouth when he's giving a yell." This was demonstrate. 
also a foot pedal which,when pressed, prevented one note 
going into another and producing a discord. "This is going 
to the BBC -- you'll probably have the pleasure of hearing 
it soon. The device is old,but this model is new -- it’s all 
metal. We spent 6 mths on ite This is the best on the market 
so far. It sells at about £50," 

Next obs were shown a patent of B&H -- a 
regimental device painted on the reverse side of a strip of 
Celluloid. "If the drum is damaged,it can be taken off and 
put on a new one. It's very expensive -- you can't scratch 
it. There's nothing new in doing it in reverse -- the point 
is they can take it off. It will cost about £8 It's all 
hand done,every bit." 

Obs were taken into the stores. They were 
first shown some beaters for the vibraphone -- heads of 
rubber, covered with wool. The wool takes up the sound of the 
knock,yet the weight is still there. The knock is necessary 
for the xylophone,for the note is only retained for a brief 
momente Drawers were pulled out to reveal various bits and 
Pieces. Finally they came to the cymbals,of Which the best 
are still made in Turkey by K.Zildjian & Co,est.1623. 

"They have a secret on which thousands have been-spent to 
produce an imitation. Here's an English one -- it's like a | 
dustbin lid. This man spent £200 on it. It's hammered, | 
instead of grained. The Turkish ones are a hundred times | 
more expensive than the Englishe The wooden blocks are | 
definitely from China -- our blocks are genuinely native 

Made -- the others are not alwayse The, Temple blocks are mosty 
from Korea. We've got to get the wood there,so we might 

as well get them made by their cheap labour. ; : 

It's difficult to say what percentage of jazz 

instruments we make. The military are more expensive, but 
Numbers mean nothing. It's an odious comparison. The 
military seasons are so important. Now the govt have persuade 
thek tax payer that it doesn't matter whether he pays £90 


~~ 
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or £190 a year, the military say let's put an extra fiver on 
the bande The jazz drtimmer has to Get sufficient engagements 
to run a car for his kit. If he can't afford that,he has to 
do wifh a small kit. In the military,2 fatigue men come for 
the bafide There used to be a dancing season, but now they 
seem to dance as much in Summer as in Winter. 

We are the only firm that cannot create a 
stock. The others are pretty flat. We say it's superior 
caer -- another tmeason is that ‘the drummer cannot afford his 

ite 

This is skilled work -- the boys are apprenticd. 
for 5 yrs. It's a gentleman's agreement. I have the boy's 
father down here,and we have a chat,and he goes away with a 
copy of the agreement. Of course, it's the same for them all. 
Others are not so fair -- they sometimes kick the boys ot -- 
but we don't do that. 

There are 24 on the staff,but don't put that 
down -- it's small compared with some others. You see , many 
of our parts are made at Edgware -- we keep several of them 
going. There are probably 59 engaged in drum work, which is 
about the right number. Every man can double -- it's essentia 
for people are in such a hurry. 

The last two yrs hag been the peak period. The 
international situation spoilt it. I'm on this job 24 hrs 
a day. I get here at 8.30 in the morning, and leave at 6,30 -- 
it will probably be 7.39 tonighte r! m busy on the vibraphone. 
Shere are so many parts--- it doesn’t meet the eye. In a 
little side drim there are 75 different parts -- not just 
parts,but different parts." 

Obs were then taken down into the storeroon, 

To get there they had to pass through Besson's instrument 
factory on the ground floor of the same building. The 
building actuskly belongs to Besson's,although Reynolds says 
the two firms have remained separates The reaon he gives is 
that when B @H amalgamated, they looked round for a factory, 
and found an instrument factory ready waiting for then, 

They were shown a pile of Honduras rosewood which was said to 
Weigh 10 tons; it was extremely heavy wood. This was the 

end of the visit, whereupon obs thanked Reynolds and left the 
building through Besson's exit and Drumcraft's entrance. 
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ILLUSTRATED LIST OF THE LATEST 
MODELS AND LEADING MAK 
PIANO ACCORDIONS 


SCANDALLI 
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THE CHOICE OF ARTISTS 


TREBLE KEYWORK 

Each key is mounted on a metal bearing 
and can be instantly detached by disen- 
gaging the spring (see fig. A). This 
method of key mounting ensures perfect 
functioning of the keys,even when exposed 
to dampness. 


PIANO KEYWORK AND PALLETS 
The finest seasoned wood is used for the 
key bodies. The edges of the piano keys 
are rounded off to facilitate finger comfort 
and thereby permit easier execution. The 
pallets are moulded from a special com- 
position, slightly concaved on faces so 
that they “‘ bed ’’ perfectly. 


TREBLE KEYBOARD AND CASE 

The treble keyboard is firmly attached to 
the casework in such a manner as to 
prevent even the slightest movement. 
Metal plate forming edge and back of 
treble keyboard. The entire casework, 
ears, metal edge and back of keyboard 
> are covered with specially moulded 
celluloid which forms these parts into one 
solid structure. 


PALLET PLATE AND COUPLER 
SLIDES 

Aluminium pallet plate ingeniously made 
to house two special alloy coupler slides. 
This improves compression by bringing 
the reeds into closer contact with the 
valve slides and makes for greater power, 
also more responsive tone with less effort. 
By this improved method it is impossible 
to damage the delicately adjusted coupler 
(or valve) slides when dismantling the 
instruments. 


SHIFT MECHANISM 

Extremely light and responsive in action. 
Placed under the grill above the pallets so 
that it is easily accessible and detachable 
when in need of adjustment (see fig. B). 


REED BATTERIES 

Constructed of fine seasoned resonant 
pitch pine and poplar, giving excellent 
tonal results (see fig. C). 


DETACHABLE BASS ACTION 

Automatic action, detachable bass board, 
giving complete access to the bass 
mechanism, which is constructed of metal 
to ensure the maxi- 
mum strength and 
perfect functioning. 
Fitted with rubber 


DALLAS 


Fig. D 


buffers, thus making the mechanism silent 
in action. Rust-proof, non-corrosive 
action, all metal parts chromium-plated 
and mounted on aluminium frame (see 
fig. F), which is held in position by two 
spring clips (see fig. E). When the clips 
are released the entire action can be lifted 
out of the casing—the mechanism auto- 
matically locks and there is no danger of 
the bass stop falling out. 


SPECIAL TUNED REEDS 

Manufactured in Scandalli’s works, these 
special reeds give improved tone, react 
to the slightest pressure of the bellows and 
retain their tonal qualities. The plates are 
waxed and pinned into position on 
Symphony and Scott-Wood Models and 
pinned on leather on the Butterfly Models. 


CASEWORK 

High-class cabinet casework, interlocking 
tenons at corners, giving extreme strength, 
which is further enhanced by the special 
moulded celluloid outer casing. 


NON-CORROSIVE METAL PARTS 

All internal metal parts are specially 
treated in order to allay corrosion which 
is caused by damp or moisture. 


COUPLERS OR SHIFTS 

Finger tip control couplers affixed to grill 
and front of bass casing, solidly con- 
structed and shaped to permit an easier 
and more natural movement for both 
hands. 


ROTARY INDICATORS 

Patent at a glance rotary indicators, 
enclosed in an airtight compartment inset 
on the sides of the casing (see fig. D). 


PATENT BELLOWS LOCK 
Controlled by a switch fitted to the outside 
of the bass casing. (see fig. D). 


BASS STRAP ADJUSTMENT 
Ends of strap neatly enclosed in bass 
casing, one end being attached to a 
control disc (see fig. D) which enables 
rapid adjustment of the strap. 


BELLOWS PROTECTOR 
A hook to which the shoulder strap is 
affixed which prevents the shoulder straps 
from chafing the bellows. 


It is significant to note that every improve- 
ment in Piano Accordion design has 
emanated from the Scandalli works. 
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| HE new Scandalli Symphony Models pinned into position to ensure a life of 
set yet a higher standard in accordion trouble-free performance. Every instru- 
design and construction. Whilst truly ment is attractively finished in black cellite, 
modern in appearance and of elegant fitted with modernistic pierced grill orna- PLAYED AND RECOMMENDED BY 
streamline design, they are built expressly mented with bright chromium-plated metal 
for utility and comfort in performance. In slats, ivorine piano keys and black EMINENT ARTISTS THROUGHOUT 
' construction they are far ahead of their accidentals, white ivorine bass finger- THE WORLD. 
| competitors — embodying, as they do, board and black buttons; complete with 
| every Scandalli feature and improvement fine quality leather, velvet-lined shoulder 
as described on page 2. Fitted with finest straps, fitted with new type stud fastenings +F9 400 ‘SYMPHONY THREE.” 41 
imitation hand-made steel reeds, mounted in place of metal buckles; de-luxe, plush- piano keys, 120 basses, 3 sets 
on aluminium plates which are waxed and lined, shaped case. of imitation hand-made steel reeds in the 


treble, 5 voices in bass; finger-tip control 
| coupler affixed to grill, visible indicator 
inset on side of casing. Complete in 
De Luxe shaped case. £26 Q Q* 


"DALLAS 
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F940] “SYMPHONY FOUR.”’ 41 

piano keys, 120 basses, 4 sets 
of imitation hand-made steel reeds in the 
treble, 5 voices in bass; finger-tip control 
coupler affixed to grill, visible indicator 
inset on side of casing. Complete in 
De Luxe shaped case. £29 Q Q)* 
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| +F9610 SYMPHONY SPECIAL. 41 AE aba! / // = 
| piano keys, 120 basses, 4 sets wai at y 7 / j ie pe <tn. 
| of imitation hand-made steel reeds in the LYELL | “ser TITS] Ba 
| treble, 5 voices in bass; two finger-tip Se 4S Mid | i Bind | 
| control couplers affixed to grill, one F9610 EL > aa / 
| ensemble push coupler on edge of treble y VEER > aa 
| keyboard, one bass coupler on front of | Sipe ge a 
| bass casing, visible indicators inset on ze 
sides of casings. Complete in De Luxe es] | f (f VA, ZS 
Shaped CAaxe. £39 0 O* Sst it ic” 
NOTE.—An additional coupler is fitted to i ANS SSS SS ae s St eR | | ik ! if ra 
the edge of treble keyboard on all models | 4k ONS SOU SG) 


with two or more treble couplers (as fitted 
to No. F9610) which, on being pressed, 
brings all four sets of reeds instantly into ee eS 

play without having to touch treble finger- : RR 
tip control couplers. . LS 


SCANDALLI 


PLAYED AND RECOMMENDED BY 
GEORGE SCOTT-WOOD of ‘Six 
Swingers ’’ fame, and TOMMY THURBAN, 
famous composer. 
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Witl the co-operation of that eminent 

designer and accordionist, George 
Scott-Wood, Scandalli have created an 
entirely new range of models incorporat- 
ing the comfort curved keyboard and 
every up-to-the-minute feature, details of 
Fitted with 
finest imitation hand-made steel reeds, 


which are given on page 2. 


mounted on aluminium plates which are 
waxed and pinned into position to ensure 
a life of trouble-free performance. Every 
instrument is finished in black cellite, fitted 
with modernistic pierced grill ornamented 
with bright chromium-plated slats, ivorine 
piano keys and black accidentals, white 
ivorine bass fingerboard and black 
Complete with fine quality 
leather, velvet-lined, shoulder straps, 


buttons. 


fitted with new type stud fastenings in 
place of metal buckles; De Luxe, plush- 
lined, shaped case. 
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WITH THE NEW COMFORT CURVED KEYBOARD 


F9402 “SCOTT-wOOD THREE.’’ 41 

piano keys, 120 basses, 3 sets 
of imitation hand-made steel reeds in the 
treble, 5 voices in bass; finger-tip control 
coupler affixed to grill; visible indicator 
inset on side of casing. Complete in 
De Luxe shaped case. £29 Q) Q* 


F9403 ‘“ SCOTT-WOOD FOUR.’’ 41 

piano keys, 120 basses, 4 sets 
of imitation hand-made steel reeds in the 
treble, 5 voices in bass; finger-tip control 
coupler affixed to grill; visible indicator 
inset on side of casing. Complete in 
De Luxe shaped case. £33 Q (Q* 


+F9404 “SCOTT-WOOD SPECIAL,”’ 


as used by George Scott-Wood. 
41 piano keys, 120 basses, 4 sets of 
imitation hand-made steel reeds in the 
treble, 5 voices in bass; two finger-tip 
control couplers affixed to grill, one 
ensemble push coupler on edge of treble 
keyboard, one bass coupler on front of 
bass casing; visible indicators inset on 
sides of casings. Complete in De Luxe 


shaped case. £39 O QO* 


+F9405 ‘‘SCOTT-wooD 


SEVEN 

REGISTER.’ Fitted with 
imitation hand-made steel reeds, seven 
register push-in stops to treble, giving the 
following effects :—(1) 4 sets of reeds, 
ensemble; (2) 1 set of reeds, low octave 
only; (3) 1 set of reeds, top octave only; 
(4) 3 sets of reeds, low octave and tremolo; 
(5) 3 sets of reeds, top octave and tremolo; 
(6) 2 sets of reeds, tremolo, normal pitch; 
(7) 2 sets of reeds, low and top octaves 
only; 2 bass couplers. Complete in 


De Luxe shaped case. £62 190 Q* 


NOTE.—An additional coupler is fitted to 
the edge of treble keyboard on all models 
with two or more treble couplers (as fitted 
to No. 9404) whichon, being pressed, brings 
all four sets of reeds instantly into play 


without having to touch treble finger-tip 


control couplers. 


AVAILABLE ON ATTRACTIVE 
EASY PAYMENT TERMS 


tdenotes goods illustrated. 


stterfly Mode. 


N achievement in modern accordion 

design and craftsmanship. Aptly 
described by eminent performers as “‘ the 
Aristocrat of Accordions.’’ The touch of 
its action and its magnificent tone will 
immediately appeal to all who are seeking 
an instrument which fulfils their highest 
ideal. Fitted with the finest hand-made 
reeds mounted on aluminium plates, 
pinned on leather. Handsomely finished 
black celluloid casework with artistic 
pierced grill inlaid with chromium-plated 


+F9408 BUTTERFLY ‘‘SEVEN 

REGISTER’’ MODEL. 
Fitted with hand-made steel reeds, seven 
register push-in stops to treble, giving 
the following effects :—(1) 4 sets of reeds, 
ensemble; (2) 1 set of reeds, low octave 
only; (3) 1 set of reeds, top octave only; 
(4) 3 sets of reeds, low octave and tremolo ; 
(5) 3 sets of reeds, top octave and tremolo ; 
(6) 2 sets of reeds, tremolo, normal pitch ; 


(7) 2 sets of reeds, low and top octaves 
only. Two finger-tip control couplers to 


bass. Complete in De £67 109 Q* 
Luxe shaped case. 


+ denotes gocds illustrated. 


butterfly and modern brightly polished 
chromium-plated metal slats. Ivorine 
plano keys and _  ~>black accidentals, 
white ivorine bass fingerboard and black 
buttons. Each model embodies every 
fine feature in design and construction as 
described on page 2, and is supplied 
complete with superfine quality leather, 
velvet-lined, shoulder straps, fitted with 
new type stud fastenings in place of metal 
buckles; De Luxe, plush-lined, shaped 
case. 


HAND - MADE 
REEDS ARE 


FITTED TO ALL 
THESE MODELS 


SCANDALLI 


F9406 BUTTERFLY MODEL. 41 

piano Keys, 120 basses, 4 sets 
of hand-made steel reeds in treble, 5 
voices in bass; two finger control couplers 
affixed to grill, one ensemble push 
coupler on edge of treble keyboard, one 
bass coupler on front of bass casing, four 
voices, one giving imitation of trumpet, 
two sounding octave, three celeste. 
Visible indicators inset on sides of casings. 


Complete in De Luxe - 
shaped case. £39 0 0 


+F9407 BUTTERFLY MODEL. 41 


piano keys, 140 basses, hand- 
made steel reeds; three finger-tip control 
couplers affixed to grill, one ensemble 
push coupler on edge of treble keyboard, 
two bass couplers on front of bass casing ; 
by the use of the three treble shifts, or 
couplers, in different combinations seven 
effects are obtainable. Visible indicators 
inset on sides of casings. Complete in 


De Luxe shaped case. £47 19 Q* 


AVAILABLE ON ATTRACTIVE 
EASY PAYMENT TERMS 


F9407 


HOHNER 


STUDENT Iff MODEL. 


geticdeed 
bihels 


The Student, as its name implies, is the 
ideal instrument for the beginner. Tune- 
ful music of the simpler kind, such as 
dance numbers, community and popular 
songs and marches can be played most 
effectively upon each of the three models. 
There is a splendid repertoire of good 
music published for these small instru- 
ments. 


STUDENT [, ‘ize 1! by 6 inches. 

a2 piano keys, 2 sets 
of finest quality steel reeds, 8 sunk basses, 
white nacrolaque casing of tasteful design, 
Stradella corners and shoulder straps, 
complete incardboard box. $3 41Q Qx 


Carrying Case, extra. 10 / _ x 


STUDENT II. Size 18 by 7 inches. 

25 piano keys, 2 sets 
of finest quality steel reeds, 12 sunk 
basses, white nacrolaque or black 
celluloid casing of entirely new and 
refined design and finish as shown in the 
illustration of the Student III, strong and 
extra large bellows, shoulder straps; 


complete in carrying case £5 15 Q* 
{STUDENT III. 25 piano keys. 2 


of __ steel 
reeds, 24 basses; other details as Student 
Il; complete in carrying $7 JZ (x 
case. 


ATMEN 


odel 


An exceptionally large 24-bass model of 
entirely new and pleasing design in which 
ample volume of power is blended with 
resonance of tone. Finished in celluloid 
casing in a delicate shade of steel-blue 
with white sunk bass panel, black buttons, 
and black and white nacrolaque finished 
warp-proof grille. 


+c ARMEN II, °4 piano keys, 2 sets 


of finest quality steel 
reeds, 24 sunk basses, white bass panel 
with black buttons, black and white 
nacrolaque finished warp-proof grille, 
ivory finish celluloid keys, steel-blue 
casing, chromium mesh clip-back bellows 
fasteners ; complete in £9 Q (Q* 


carrying case. 
odels 


i ome 


The Verdi models are the most popular 
instruments at a popular price in the 
Hohner range. 


+VERDI III. 
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VERDI Ill MODEL. 


34 piano ivory finish 
VERDI I. celluloid keys, 2 sets of 
finest quality steel reeds, 48 sunk basses 
with black buttons on ivory finish celluloid 
panel, Hohner patented bass mechan- 
ism, casing finished in white nacrolaque 
or black celluloid with nacrolaque grille, 
chromium mesh clip - back bellows 
fasteners, shoulder straps and padded and 
adjustable left-hand strap; complete with 


tutor, inshaped carrying £12 19 Q* 
case. 


VERDI II. 34 piano keys and 80 


basses; other details as 
Verdi I. 


£14 14 0* 


41 piano keys, and 
3 sets of steel reeds, 
120 basses and 5 sets of reeds, push 
octave coupler with indicator ; finished in 
white nacrolaque black or steel-blue 
celluloid; other details £19 19 Q* 
as Verdi I. 


VERDI IV. 4! piano keys and 4 


sets of steel reeds, 
120 basses and 5 sets of reeds, padded 
shoulder straps; other o* 
details as Verdi Il. £22 15 0 


+ denotes goods illustrated. 
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TANGO [, °4 piano keys, 3 sets of 


finest extra powerful 
treble reeds, 48 basses, patented auto- 
matic push-in treble coupler, attractive 
white or black nacrolaque casing, and 
nacrolaque grille, Hohner patent bass 
mechanism; complete with tutor and 


shaped carrying case. £13 19 6% 


TANGO II. 34 piano keys, 3 sets 

of finest steel reeds, 
80 basses with 5 sets of reeds, new bass 
arrangement embodying diminished 7th 
chords, Hohner patent bass mechanism, 
patented push-in treble coupler, nacro- 
laque finished casing in white or black 
and nacrolaque grille, complete with 


tutor in carrying case. £16 10 Q* 


tdenotes gocds illustrated. 


TANGO V. MODEL 


AVAILABLE ON ATTRACTIVE 


{TAN GO V. 4! piano keys, 4 sets 


of finest quality steel 
reeds, 120 basses with 5 sets of reeds, 
one bass and two treble couplers with 
indicators, Hohner patent bass mechanism, 
usual 120 bass arrangement, adjustable 
bass straps, casing finished in white 
nacrolaque or black celluloid with nacro- 
laque grille; complete 
with tutor, 


LC ee 


rganola 
odels 


Organola I and Organola II are entirely 
new models. The essential difference 
between these instruments is that the latter 
has two treble couplers giving finer tonal 
shadings and effects, in addition to which 
the design, finish, and appearance are of 
a more luxurious character. Both models 
feature an extra-large keyboard which 
extends beyond the casing. These 
instruments meet every requirement of 
advanced amateur and_ professional 
accordionists. 


HOHNER 


ye aha 
odels 


ORGANOLA [, 4! extra - broad 

ivory finish 
celluloid piano keys, 4 sets of finest 
quality hand-finished steel reeds, 120 
basses with 5 sets of reeds; black buttons 
on sunk panel of ivory finish celluloid, 
one treble and one bass coupler with 
indicators, Hohner patent bass mechan- 
ism, extra-strong bellows, chromium 
mesh clip - back bellows fasteners, 
shoulder straps of first-class quality and 
adjustable bass, strap, casing finished in 
black, brown or steel-blue celluloid with 
warp-proof nacrolaque grille; complete 


with tutor, in shaped 
carrying case. £3115 0* 


+ORGANOLA II. 4! piano keys 


and 120 basses, 
two octave couplers and one bass 
coupler; a slightly larger instrument than 
its companion and more imposing in 


appearance; other details 
as Organola I. £3410 0* 


EASY PAYMENT 


TERMS. 


ORGANOLA II. MODEL 


HOHNER 


IMPERATOR IV. MODEL 


Srupecator 


odels 


This model has a volume of power and a 
range of tonal effects far greater than that 
of any other similar priced 120 bass 
accordion. It is an instrument of super- 
lative quality, value and performance for 
only £56, which is substantially below the 
usual price for this type of accordion. 


IMPERATOR ITI. 4: piano 
keys, 120 


basses, 4 sets of finest quality guaranteed 
hand-made steel reeds, and 3 automatic 
flush couplers on the treble side, giving a 
range of 7 different tonal effects, 5 sets of 
finest quality hand-made steel reeds and 
automatic push -in coupler on the bass side; 
couplers fitted with indicators showing at a 
glance whether on or off, bellows closed 
by newest type press-button, casing, key- 
board, and grille in beautiful nacrolaque 
finish; complete with tutor, in handsome 


plywood carrying case. $56 Q O* 


+IMPERATOR IV. 140 basses, 


same as 
Imperator III, but both containing minor 
third basses in first row and augmented 
fifth chord in seventh 


row. - £58 10 0* 
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+HOHNER MORINO 2! ivory 


finish 
celluloid piano keys, 4 sets of genuine 
hand-made steel reeds, 120 basses, 5 sets 
of reeds, Hohner patent bass mechanism, 
two treble couplers, and one flush bass 
coupler, automatic bellows closer, warp- 
proof grille, shoulder straps and adjust- 
able bass strap, casing finished in black 


and white celluloid; complete with tutor, 
in carrying case. £66 0 0* 


This model can also be supplied with 140 
basses. Price and date of delivery on 
application. 


As played by Frank Barton, Sid Baxter, 
Louis Cabrelli, Carmino Capaldi, Edna 
Gumm, Austin Jowett, Rocardo, Alma 
Sargeant, Frank Skilton, Howard White, 
and many other prominent players. 


tdenotes goods illustrated. 


MORINO MODEL 


untaltute 


odels 


Ideal Instruments for Hiking, Boating, 
Outdoor Entertainment, and for young 
people. 


IMPERIAL I. Size 10 by 53 


inches; 25 piano 
keys, 12 sunk basses, 2 sets of finest 
separated steel reeds, sloped bass side, 
attractive nacrolaque design casing, 2 
shoulder straps, amazingly strong tone; 
complete in neat leather 


case. £6 17 6% 


IMPERIAL II. Size 10 by % 


inches; 25 piano 
keys, 24 sunk basses, other details as 
Imperial I; complete in 


case. £9 0 Q* 
IMPERIAL III, ze 14: by 7 


inches; 24 piano 
keys, 48 basses, nacrolaque casing in 
various colours, other details as Imperial I; 


complete with tutor, 
in case. £15 15 0O* 


REGINA Y\. Size 123 by 7 inches; 


34 piano keys, 3 sets 
of very powerful hand-finished reeds, 5 
sets of bass reeds, 111 mother-of-pearl 
basses, automatic push-in octave coupler, 
nacrolaque finish; complete with tutor, 


in carrying case. £25 15 0* 


REGINA VWI, Size 15iby7 inches; 
41 piano keys, 120 


basses, 4 sets of finest steel reeds, other 
details as Regina V; complete with tutor, 


in carrying case. £31 10 0O* 


aad L 


These models embody constructional and 
musical qualities that are all the most 
fastidious player could desire. The 
casework is soundly constructed in order 
to afford the utmost protection to the finely 
adjusted treble and bass mechanism and 
the reed work. The powerful com- 
pression of the bellows and lightness of 
action are features worthy of note. 
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F751 2 CASALI Curved Keyboard 

Model. An entirely new 
model with special radius treble keyboard 
which permits a natural travel of the hand 
and gives perfect freedom in fingering. 
41 piano keys, 120 bass, 3 sets of reeds 
in the treble, 5 voices in the bass, black 
‘* cellite *’ casing, handsome pierced grill. 
Fitted with push-on octave coupler 
and visible indicator. Complete in 
luxury style shaped 


case. £18 18 Q* 


Se ie 


Each instrument is attractively finished 
with ‘‘ cellite,’’ artistically ornamented and 
fitted with pierced ‘‘ cellite ’’ grill. Alu- 
minium pallet board and latest flush 
push-on octave coupler with visible 
‘* on-off ’’ indicator inset on side of the 
case. 


A good quality case and shoulder straps 
are supplied with each instrument. 
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F7512 
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CASALI 


+F751 la 4! piano keys, 120 bass, 3 sets 


of reeds in the treble, 5 voices 
in the bass, ‘‘cellite ’’ casing and grill. 
Fitted with flush push-on octave coupler 
and visible ‘‘ on-off ’’ indicator. Complete 
in luxury style shaped 


case. £16 16 0* 


F7511b 4! piano keys, 120 bass, 4 sets 

of reeds in the treble, 5 voices 
in the bass, ‘‘ cellite ’’ casing and grill. 
Fitted with flush push-on octave coupler 
and visible ‘‘ on-off ’’ indicator. Complete 
in luxury style shaped 


case. £18 18 0* 


LADIES’ MODEL 


F9623 4! piano keys, 120 bass, 3 sets 

of reeds in the treble, 5 voices 
in the bass, ‘‘ cellite ’’ casing and grill. 
Fitted with flush push-on octave coupler 
and visible ‘‘ on-off ’’ indicator. Length 
of casework 14} inches, width 7 inches. 


Complete in luxury style 
shaped case. £16 16 0* 
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SPECIAL FEATURES 


® TREBLE ACTION 


Fast action, extremely light of touch for 
ease and comfort of playing. Perfectly 
aligned treble keywork. 


® BASS MECHANISM 


Carefully spaced buttons working in 
harmony with a special roller-coupled 
bass action. 


® SPECIAL TUNED REEDS 


Made of the finest tempered steel, ground 
longitudinally to give extra flexibility, so 
that they respond freely to the slightest 
compression of the bellows. 


® OCTAVE COUPLER 

Positive easy action, hinged type, fitted 
flush with the edge of treble keyboard 
(see specifications). 


® BELLOWS 


Strongly made and bound at the most vital 
points with metal. 


e FINISH 


Available in many pleasing colours— 
Nacrolaque or “‘cellite ’’—covered case- 
work and treble keyboard; black and 
white ‘‘ cellite ’’ treble keys. Ornamental 
pierced ‘‘ cellite ’’ grills, fitted as standard, 
with exception of model 7972 which has a 
nickel-plated metal grill. 
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F7824 


AN EASY-CARRY, LATEST STYLE, SHAPED CASE 
IS INCLUDED WITH EACH PROFESSIONAL 
MODEL INSTRUMENT LISTED BELOW 


F7816 4! piano keys, 120 bass, 2 sets 

of finest steel reeds, 4 voices in 
the bass. Roller bass mechanism. 
‘“ Cellite ’’ casing and grill. Complete in 
latest style shaped fibre 


case. £14 14 Q* 


F7818 41! piano keys, 120 bass, 3 sets 

ie of finest steel reeds in the 
treble, 5 voices in the bass. Fitted with 
flush push-on octave coupler and visible 
‘on-off ’’ indicator. Complete in luxury 


style shaped case. £16 16 O* 


F7819 4! piano keys, 120 bass, 4 sets 

of finest steel reeds in the 
treble, 5 voices in the bass. Fitted with 
flush push-on octave coupler and visible 
‘on-off ’’ indicator. Complete in luxury 


style shaped case. £18 18 0* 


{F7824 41 piano keys, 120 bass, 4 sets 


of finest steel reeds in the 
treble, 5 voices in the bass. Fitted with 
two flush push-on treble couplers and one 
bass coupler and visible ‘‘ on-off ’’ in- 
dicators. Complete in luxury style 


shaped case. £23 10 Q* 


AVAILABLE ON ATTRACTIVE 


EASY 


PAYMENT 


TERMS 


me 


F7972 21 piano keys, 8 bass, 2 sets of 

steel bronze reeds, nacrolaque 
casing, metal grill. Size approx. 10} 
11x53 inches. In card- £2 JT 6* 
board box. 


F7814 25 piano keys, 12 bass, 2 sets 

of steel bronze reeds, nacra- 
laque casing and grill. size approx. 
13x13} x7 inches. Com- £3 [3 6* 
plete with case. 


F7954a 29 piano keys, 12 bass, 2 sets 

of steel reeds, nacrolaque 
casing, ‘‘ cellite *’ grill. size approx. 
123 x 124 x6} inches. Complete in latest 
style shaped fibre, felt £4 1Q Q* 
lined case. 


F7955a 29 piano keys, 24 bass, 2 sets 

of steel reeds, nacrolaque 
casing, ‘“‘ cellite ’’ grill. size approx. 
13 x13 x6? inches. Complete in latest 


style shaped fibre, felt- £6 19 Q* 
lined case. 


F'7956 3! piano keys, 24 bass, 2 sets 

of steel reeds, 4 voices in the 
bass, nacrolaque casing, ‘‘ cellite ’’ grill, 
roller bass mechanism. size approx. 
153x157 inches. Complete in latest 
style shaped fibre case. £8 Q (Q)* 


AVAILABLE ON ATTRACTIVE 
EASY PAYMENT TERMS 


except F7972. 


sad: 


F7815 34 piano keys, 36 bass, 2 sets 

of steel reeds, 4 voices in the 
bass, nacrolaque casing, “ cellite ’’ grill, 
roller bass mechanism. size approx. 
153x157 inches. Complete in latest 


style shaped fibre case. £19 Q Q* 


F'7815a 34 piano keys, 36 bass, 3 sets 

of steel reeds, fitted with 
octave coupler. Description similar to 
model F7815. Complete in latest style 


shaped fibre case. £1117 6* 


F2957 34 piano keys, 48 bass, 2 sets 

of steel reeds, 4 voices in the 
bass, nacrolaque casing, “ cellite ’’ grill, 
roller bass mechanism. size approx. 
16 x143 x7 inches. Complete in latest 
style shaped fibre case. £14 Q Q* 


ALVARI 


F'7820 34 piano keys, 48 bass, 3 sets 

of steel reeds, fitted with octave 
coupler. Description similar to model 
F7957. Complete in latest style shaped 


fibre case. £12 17 6* 


{F7817 34 piano keys, 80 bass, 2 sets of 


steel reeds, 4 voices in the bass, 
nacrolaque casing, “ cellite ’’ grill, roller 
bass mechanism. Size approx. 16x14x7 
inches. Complete in latest style shaped 


fibre case. £12 0 QO* 


F7821 34 piano keys, 80 bass, 3 sets 

of steel reeds, fitted with 
octave coupler. Description similar to 
model F7817. Complete in latest style 


shaped fibre case. £14 10 O* 


+t denotes goods illustrated. 


NOTE: The models listed hereon, with the exception of Nos. 7972, 7814, 
7954a and 7955a, are of the best Italian manufacture. 
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INSTRUCTION 


Net 1/-* 


THE PIANO ACCORDION IN ONE 
HOUR enjoys a large sale amongst 
enthusiasts who desire to play for their 
own amusement without devoting too 
much time to the study of technicalities. 
By a simple system of symbols, students 
are enabled to play correct basses from 
the commencement without reading two 
lines of music. The second part of the 
tutor includes the elements of harmony for 
the benefit of those who wish to continue 
their studies. Specially recommended 
for 8, 12 and 24 bass. 

Net 1/-* 


ACCORDION (10 keys). 


THE PIANO ACCORDION. A very 
simple method by which anyone with 
little practice can learn to play without the 
aid of a teacher, including illustrative 
diagrams for models with 12 to 120 basses. 


Net 1/-* 
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THE MELODEON OR ACCORDION. 
Owing to the number of different systems 
of button accordions, or melodeons, in 
use, great confusion has arisen. The 
above book has been compiled by the 
well-known Irish soloist, Sean Moore, and 
in addition to explaining clearly all 
systems, 10, 19, 21, 31 key, VIENNA and 
ENGLISH CHROMATIC TUNING includes 
a selection of Irish, Scottish, English and 
American airs, easily and effectively 
arranged for both hands, by Sean 

Moore. Net 2/-* 


HOW TO PLAY THE PIANO 
ACCORDION, a complete but inexpeffs- 
ive method clearly demonstrating both 
keyboards. Exercises for facilitating 
rapid execution in both hands are included. 
Written by the well-known Italian expert, 
A. Ferrari. The latest revised edition 
shows how to analyse piano parts and to 
play from popular song copies. For all 
instruments up to 120 bass. 

“ Net 2/6* 


ITALIAN ACCORDION METHOD for 
one, two and three-row melody keys, and 
4,8, 12 and 16 bass keys. 

Net 5 / -* 


RHYTHMIC PIANO ACCORDION is 
the only work of its kind published. It is 
designed to assist the ambitious player to 
understand modern style, dance tempos, 
and “‘hot’’ phrasing. Examples of fox- 
trot, quicksteps, blues, Viennese waltz, 
tango, rumba, one-step, modern waltz 
breaks and “ fill-ins ’’’ clearly explained 
by the leading authority on modern 


arranging, Sid Phillips. 
Net 3 ‘5 6* 


TSMITH’S IMPROVED METHOD FOR 


PIANO ACCORDION. Recognised by 
professionals and teachers as the standard 
book for acquiring a complete knowledge 
of the piano accordion. Suitable for 12 
bass, 24 bass, 48 bass, 60 bass, 80 bass, 
96 bass and 120 bass piano accordions. 
For those who desire to master the pian>s 
accordion for concert and dance band 
work, this book is the criterion for all 


their needs. 
Net J / 6 - 


Items marked {+ cannot be exported to Australasia. 
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mi the original and the only genuine BAK-STRAP. 


Reg. Design No. 804,402 


THE DALLAS “BAK-STRAP” 


Evolved and designed by a player of the 


accordion. This back brace grips the shoulder straps and holds them firmly in the correct playing 
position. It is an essential when playing arpeggios and tangos. It can be fitted in a jiffy—just slip it on to 
the shoulder straps, that’s all—and enjoy playing in comfort. 


Made of real leather and fitted with nickel-plated steel grips. 


" 


No. 32 Each §/-* 


Available in most attractive colours. 


Guasee 


Printed in England. Alabaster. Passmore & Sons, Ltd., 64, Cannon St., E.C.4; and at Maidstone. 
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3 Well, Tom, while we're on this jazz subject 
<— and you seem (as usual) so ready to aceept 
| my words as authoritative, let me add this. 
| The lyrics and the behaviour of pepbe under 
| jazz seem to me in themselves sufficient 
* to establish a back-to-the-womb theory, | 
N but there is also another thing, which, | 
~as far as I know, hasn't been advanced by 
anyone before. Where in the individual's | 
life history does he first encounter 
rhythm? If you really want to get down 
to fundamentals I suppose you might say 
} in the act of intercourse which begot hin, 
but the real answer is surely the womb 
where for nine solid months his only 
\ contact with the external world has been 
a rhythmic one. But we don't stop there, 
g because there is another sensational fact 


“. Which is relevant to jazz itself, that 
“= the rhythm experienced by the foetus is 
—) Synecopated. For there are two blood 
_ centres, the mother's and the embryo's, 
and the two function at different speeds, 
so that the rhythms cross and inter-weave. 
Any physician will tell you my facts are 
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Tuesday Feb. 7th 1939. 


Please find enclosed reports on 
Savings & Jazz. 


I am extremely interested in Jazz 
and Films, and have a fairly extensive 
knowledge of these two subjects. If 
you wish any special research work 
concerning them, I'd be glad to 
co-operate. 


e 1h ‘ % “ he Fon ave eam 
ihe 4 ae sme’ ar &. $, cv % ee Hae 3 Pigs 
: Pat a Cree re, | Bl Be. eR Fa ee 


Dear Mr Angell, 

I am interested to find that you are willing to co- 
operate in Kein Janz surveys I om cevoting full-time study to the 
preblem end would be very giad Af you could hepl. As a preli inary 
could vou ply me some ‘Aen of vour particular acquaintanc @ with the 
subject - how lons you have baen interast oo ag particular branches 
of vour knowledge of the subject ete,, In order that I ean nd in 
wnat special way you can help use If you co oulé “Let me have these 

details I shall be very ghee ps to ke eet in touch with you and I'm gure 
you will be of yrest help to us. Many <hanks for your offer to help, 


Yours sincerely, 
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14 St. Ursula Grove 
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Febs loth 1959. Weds 
Klec Nie Hughes, HSG ey 

Mass-Observation, 

Rlackheath . 
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I'm sending you details about my acquaintance 
With Jazz, as you requested: 

JazZ ever since I 
increased as IJ grew up. Even 
more about dance bands & music 
than the other guys. As my interest increased, my taste 
improved. From being a devotee of the big concert type of 
English outfit [I gradually became addicted to the American 
swing bands. Today my interest is almost solely in swing 
music. I still have a considerable knowledge of the commer- 
cial orchestras, but it's only when names like Ellington, 
Goodman, Wilson etc. are mentioned that I really come into my 
own. 


I've been interested in 
big. My interest and knowledge 
at school I seemed to know 


Was sO 


Curiously enough my knowledge of the technical side 
of music is not at all strong. I have never played an instr- 
ument (Probably because I should be too disgusted with my own 
efforts.) 


Seeing that I have no musical knowledge, you might 
wonder how I can tell the difference between a good and a 
lousy band. Weiss with me 1ts just instinct. I know, for 


Coleman Hawkin's playing of Donegal Cradle Song 
but why I can't tell. The only thing I can 


example, that 
igs perfect jazz, 


say is that it sends me.(I'm no Jitterbug however.) I've often 


tried to analyse it, but it gets me nowhere. My collection of 
records are mostly those approved by the Jazz critics, tho I 
bought them to please myself. 


Most of my Jazz knowledge I obtained from papers like 


the Melody Maker (which I take), Rhythm, Swing, etc. 
I have worked out a thecry that only a man with a 
lack of musical knowlddge can really appreciate Jazz, because 


H3 


ly 


£ uw + 


there are so many things contrary to the accepted traditional 
rules of music, in Jazz, that only a non-musical person could 
enjoy. But that's by-the-way. 

I don't dislike commercial danve-music,-when the compo- 
sitions are good, and the band plays them well. But the Silver-ha 
ir-too-old-to-dream-sickly type of waltz greys my head.(As does 
the jolly-good-pals-sing-as-we-go boloney.) 

Such is my enthusiasm for real Jazz, I would travel miles 
to hear a really top combination. One of my greatest joys in life 
was seeing the French Hot Club Quintet at the special Melody Make 
concert in London. 

Talking of the Melody Maker you might be interested in 
the following extrac’ from ea letter I sent to that paper: 

Headed by the sditor:- AT LAST! a real definition 
of swing 

Extract:- "..It is impossible to describe SWING. wees 
ee Let me take a parallel...! Beauty lies in the eye of the behold- 
er.' Substitute 'swing' for 'beauty', and ‘ear' for 'eye', and 
you have it..." 

Editors comment beneath letter:- ....This is by far 
the most intellegent contribution we've had on this elusive 
SUDJECE ee eeeees 


You might find that useful later on, Mr. Hughes. 
I don't think there's much else. I have a lot of hot 
records, mostly American. I never go to local dances, not because 
WS don't like damcing, but because I don't like the bands. My 
\\9 ambition is still to visit Harlem; and my great pleasure in the 
summer, taking my portable-gramo out into the country and playing 
(6 good, solid Jazz to myself. 
IT hope the above is what you want, 


Simcerely, 


/ a 


J « Ee Angell. 
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Coleman “awkins. H 9 AH Pa os. 2 f.89 aie’ 


Phoenix Theatre, Charing Cross Rd. 2-30 p.m. C gy 
/ 


Obs arrived 2.25. Notice on doors indicating where to go (buff tickets | 

at side, others at front entrance.§. Obs had buff ticket and went in at : 4 
side door. Theatre staff on duty. Usher indicated balcony staircase and 
Obs climbed up. Entered auditorium. Waft of hot air as. one enterec. Air 
hazy with tobacco smoke and a buzz of conversation. First impression of 
the vast concourse of men there - all appearing at first look to be S 
voung. Later observation confirmed impression that all were between the | 
ages of I8 and 25. 


ets Sa ter broadcasting gramophone records of swing music. Obs struck by 


bites cacophonic sound of one record in YNarticular but didn't catch the 
ame that w.s announced. 

All seats in balcony filled up. The two front rows of one side of the 

balcony were reserved ~~ by 2-30 were all filled bs count showed 

a total of 208 in the balcony of which 35 were wom ? of the women 

were standing. 

Obs standing at the back. Gramophone reco ds continued to be played al- 
though it was after 2.30. Most were announced to be ‘just off the wax' 

amd were special numbers. Where the record was already published the 

number wes announcede 

At about 2.35 a man of about 40 came up to those standing in the balcony 
and selected 3 to go down stairs with him. Obs seleetec and joined in. 

Put «t back of the ste A118 where the e were two rows almost empty. These 

filled rapidly and by 2.40 the stalls were full and there were people 

standing down both sides of the auditorium. 

Programme commenced 2.45. Compere Ben Davies, about 40, stoutish, dressed 
in blue lounge suit. Years glasses. Speaks slowly. Usual introductory 
speech "It is my pleasure to welcome you hear today..."(see P.F. report) . 

Introduces first A= SEBted - bass, piano, cuitar, trumpet, CUMS y clarinet 


octet | 6% 

(doubles sax), saxovhone (doubles baritone and tenor), saxophone(bariton 
and tenor), and drums. Compere announ es ¢é 1ch member of the band with ox 
a few remarks, raises laughs. “ach player stands up as name called out. 

Begin with ‘Love song of a He s1f-it", el secs applause for this. 

'st Louis Blues! with 6O secs applause. 

Ot. er instrumentalists follow. Several’ © mbination is of players during 
the Par oeenee (See report on Gig Club and the 'jam session'-). 

Ob: cou Gn't get n 


names of most of the players as “they were ai ‘nounced 
indist netly unless one knew the names. Recosnised such plavers names 
S ra ag Reade (late of Zenry Hall's orchestra), Phil Green, 
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b 
vivid and impressive but Hawkins seemed to outshine them all, in Ob 


volume although even here he seemed to achieve much more v lune 


hi= breath he sank dovn. Bent his knees when forcing the notes as his 
breath nearly exhausted. Timed him and he hel his breath on an averag 


would play the tune concentrating on the melody, with little embellish- 


Coleman Hawkins. . AH. xxv) S. © .4,3907 | 
nD 
Impressi0.is. 
bs impressions of his playing firstly 
I.eColossal impression of energy. Some of the other playing had 
opinion, by virtue of the forcefulness of his playing (not merely i 


other tenor sax. plavers of the day. 

eeThe rasping sound which he produced from the instrument - p’obably 

Obs “thinks, due to the very force of his blowing. This tenddd in Obs : 
opinion to detract from the awtisttte- a tistic merit o° the pertormance. 

3ethe deep breaths which he took. This accompanied by a drawing up 


of his shoulders and erection of his body to full height, As he exhausté 


+ rs “%y ‘a 
of 5 cou ts for 6 seconds. 
TT 4 cf - ~ ‘> . 4 are ~] at + 1 y c " an oe 
4.H1is stvle of playing -lways conformed to the same pattern. “irst he 


ment, and then he would start 'soing to town' and one couid only pick 
up a rew threads of tne orivinal theme. But the tume was never wholly 
LOST e 
§. He came to the mike at the end of each number and in a deep, music 
al voice said 'Thank vou so vert much. We will now try...! 
6.0bs im ressed b his unassuming thang Brown Lounge Sult, 
Diack snuves. Stood witn nis steps LvoKIng Lar too Snurt 10r Als Dody. 
(-Turned to the diisrerent mempers or the supporting quartet as ue 
piayede Wateued wie praying. Wou1u Nod tO the fultarist, Oo. une pianist 
as a signal for him to plav. Seemed especially plessed with the pianist 
and stood watching him as he plaved, his richt hand holding his sax. 
his ses arm waving backwards and fort rds at Ba 5 side in rhythm. When 
the anist played certain cords he could be fe int ly heard crooning on 
one a of exhilaration and would acca asionally asp'veah' to a phrase t 
that apnealed. Stared at the Floor, apparent! oblivious e? Alle xcept the misc. 
8. When or the final number the quartet was supplemented by violin, 
sax (alto), trumpet, and tro mbone, he gave each of these piayers in 
Gurm @ Chance Lo periuvuiM LNGsVitduaLrye 


pa enna 
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Swing Concert. Phoenix Theatre. 2.459. 


Bon Waurs 


Compere comes in front of curtain at beginning: 


"T am here to enjoy this jus. as much as you are. 
In the 21 days we have been travelling 1 haven't heard 
Coleman Hawkins play the same thing twice, and it has been 
just as interesting each time..... new forms mainly new 
to me as they mustbe to you. Shis is something prominent 
and not just a scratch orchestra. Iam going to announce 
each item individually, and perhaps in appreciation of his 
coming here this afternoon let us first show our appreciation 
by clapping our hands for Oscar Gra-- Applause must be 
forceful but very brief." ( 


There were 8 in first orchestra, double bass kept grinning 
and laughing at theothers. Played "Walking and Swinging," 
"St. Louis Blues", and another tune. 


Compere comes in front again: 


"Now one or two people want to know who I am anyway 
and what I am doing here. The name is Ben Davis, and I 
was named after a mountain in Scotland. Now something a 
little different. One artist only, the very fine tenor 
player with méz. I should say two artistes, sorry. We have 
a guitarist this afternoon who will pday first on a Spanish 
guitar, then on an electric guitar. The electric guitar is 
gaining practically all the time in America, there is no 
orchestra now without it, no guitarist without it. You're 
gang to hear both Spanish and electric guitar. Guitarist 
is Ivan Morant (?) Pianist Bert Rees." 


Guitarist is short very dark man with black moustache, 
sie eo laagaga They played The Yam, Now it Can Be Told,(electric 
guitar). 


Next quartet. "I have no idea ww t they are going to 
play. You know this man with the groan bom behind me, thoug: 
he is about the best accordionist in the country and I have 
my doubts. He seems to think there's more money in arranging. 
You can fool some of the broadcasting companies some of the 
time but you can't fool them all the time. Micky's going to 
play clarinet. He was at this jamboree last week, unfortunately 
I was out of town. At a much bigger swing concert than this. 
»-. A very old favourite. He is on the other side of the fence. 
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| Quartet plays Joseph, Joseph, I Can't Believe that 
You're in Love with Me, accordionist sways from side to side, 
frequently shrugs shoulders, grimaces. 


"The boys are giving a grand show though you 
wouldn't know it. We may have no interval, but if you've 
got to go you've got to go (laughter) We've gone around 
for 21 days, we go on a little further tomorrow, we have 
several other shows to run in other provincial towns, and 
it is evident from the cold look in your faces that Coleman 
will have to pk y well to warm you up. I want you to know 
a little more about Coleman Hawkins. I think C.H. is just 
as much asa inventor as a saxophone player. It is a few 


¢\ 3°. G2 names like Hawkins, Louis Armstrong, Benny Goodman tmt who have 


$20 


really done more for swing music than any other individuals. 

Il have a request here, some bad x handed it up a few minutes 
ago. I never thought he'd play it, but he said he'd stopped 
being a cissy 10 years ago. .... This is not to set your 

minds at rest but to disturb them... I shali be satisfied 

when you go home that you have heard the best saxophone playing 
you have ever heard in your life. Hawkins can't be directed, 
he must direct. I don't expect any slip-ups, these boys 

are pretty good.” 


Quartet consisted of piano, bass, drums, guitar. 
Played Honeysuckle Rose, Stardust, I Got Rhythm. Applause 
teemendous, cheers, 50, 55, 45, 70 secs. respectively. 

One of These vays: 104 secs. Whistling, cheers. 


Next, "very old favourite, Freddie Gardiner, alto-sax, 
with George Elliott, guitar, Pat Dodds on piano. layed 


Smoke Gets in Your Eyes, Blue Skies. Cheers and whistles for 
F.G. 26, 30, 48 secs. 


"Next item on this programme is am very old friend of 


‘. Leonard Feather's and mine, George Shegryqon the electric 
- piano." Very young man, blind, plays 3 numbers on gold- 


coloured piano, with notice propped against it "Selmer 
Piazoton". Tone hard and ringing. 


Compere speaks of popularity of C.H. "We had to refuse 
hundreds, applications for 4 or 5 thousand tickets for this thing. | 
Denny Dennis sings Stardust. "I think you ought to know there 3 
are 16 of the Selmer staff behind arranging a 1 this." (Thy, 4 wscank fi 
aK & Asha ) . 4 

C. Hawkins comes on again, to rapturous applause. Plays 


Georgia, Sweet Sue, Riger Rag (#@, 40, 100, 90 secs.) C.H. 
encored. 
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electrifying. But Coleman Hawkins saic that w sn't so. I asked him 
when he was at the Club. He said it was just the people - they have 

it in them. Maybe it 1s so. But I don't know. My governor, when he was 
in America said he could have kept up all day and night. It is a 
different atmosphere. 

It is a bigger country too of course - more competition, and the money 
to put into it. If the bait's there it will come out. But here it is g 
so slack that you can't blame anyone if they won't turn out something 
decente The size of the couwitry in America has a lot to do with it. 
Whereas a band could tour here in 5 months it would “ake them 4 vears 
to do it there. Vhy do they make better pictures too? 
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Ni well the negro influence is predomina nt in jazz. Jazz has been 

% siven ereate n America than in o ter countries," 

\ Pat suggests that jazz is the folk music of the Americans in so ( 
“Wo far as they laven't any folk musie that is not kne Lish in origin and 

: ee HC report on Frivolity) 

nd band’ continues Pat "is an ex ample of the 

et early form of jazz. The clarinet player had a lo sy technique but he 

Mi bANS 1 fine jazz player. The most bastard instrujent is the soprano 

- Saxe - rather like a metal clarimet but wider at the end. It LS 

L%A- hardly used now, There are 3 recognised mediums for swing, the trumpe 

the clarinet, and the tenor sax," 

D "How about the guitar en the violin?" 
at P is a guitar swingy? It stinks. Can a violin swing? No.¥here are 
Gonelha dozens of brilliant elari eb » ener and tenorsax players, but how 

many good violin or tromboh e players are there?! 
Db8 "What do you chaps think of Nat Gonella?" 

G40 D "Nat has got a funny tone that most musicians instinctively hate 

That is the main reason why people Say they don't like. him. Mansy 


people think he stinks but that is because t he has made a success « 
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iteHe certainly can play but I hate his tone. He has mad= some 
| good records thou oh. | | 
Andy . The recognised best as regards tone is Andy MacBhevitt. Some of 
MacDevitt dohnsons boys are terrific put ray never b> recognised because they 
ie vave are coloured. Dave be geome — the best clarinet in the country. 
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| it as your own for 6 months and then you get fed up with it and- 
‘he trade it in for a new one. ; 
) wa You can reckon my average earnings for the year as £3.10.0 but no: 

| musician ever averages it out. (Se HC repo ort) * | My wife was in, theg 
show business too whic pros.ably accounts for us cetting on so wellg 
ohe is of the same temperament. | 4 

I reckon I have reached my peak now at.2e as regards technique. 

I can never becaome a better clarinet player. 

The kids that are coming up in the business are putting out the 
the old timers. Aubrey, whom Dennis mentioned to you, is only lve 
In two years he wiol be the best clarinet player in the country. 
He comes of a family of cla rinet players. Tt is in the blood, so 
eab't help ete 200d. 
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Tor additional stuff see report for saie nighte 
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After the jam session at t e Rhythm Club obs accompanied LF and 
wae Reg Williams and hsi wife (Reg is band leader in Bristol) to the 
Regent's Palace Hotel where they were playing. Up to their room on 
the thi d floor, where Joan Williams lay on the bed and invited obb 
and Molly to do ditto. Reg ordered gin and limes and sandwiches and 
all started chatting. 
Reg discussed the players in the jam session and started talking about 
the personelle he was getting for his summer job. Talked of the diff- 
iculties of getting good players for certain instruments - notabl 
trombone. Mentioned that e had found a good trombonist but when he 
mentioned his name Leonard Feather said he did not knw of him. LF 
said that he hought that trombonists were very rare indeed. 
LF asks obs what he wanted to see him about and obs says that he wanted 
a general chat on swing. LF said he could supply him with statistics of 
S64.swing fans and the like and could give him other data if he cared to 
come to his office. 
a. SOS0 SP and rings Coleman Hawkins digs (at Phoenix house) but he is 
not ine 
Talks about the state of British jazz. Thinis that the trouble due to 
several factors. First there is the fina:cial question which he had 
discussed with obs at Rhythm Clyb. 
(29 With regard to broadcasting fees there were so high that a band like 
Qa, Ee Paul Whiteman or Ellington would get about £1,000 for a broadcast. If 
ba a band got a contract with a big firm - Chesterfield cigarettes or 
someone like that they would considerthat thefe job and would =tma 
\ ~ handsome income from one or two broadcasts a week. Ellington only did 
‘$ one or two broadcasts a week with full band and an occasional concert. 
Otherwise he did his recordings with sections o! the band only. It was 
amazing really. He did not have to do extensive touring to make a 
living. Reg expressed surprise at the few broadcasts and said that he 
wondered that H1lli gton kept his band togebher for so few. LF said 
they were paid very well. 
Contrast that with the state of affairs here. In the old days here a 
front rank man would earn as much as £50 a week. But he would be lucky 
if he got £20. Re’ talks of some of the chaps he hag interviewed for 
his band and refers to some as talking in"cricket scores ". Mentions 
two cases where he has turned down good musicians because of their 
appearance e 
B3q He employs Al Bowlly and Diana Miller and says this les caused a lot 
H36- of friction with certain people, notably Philip Brown - BBC dance 
band director. They talk of Al Bowllye says he has never met anyone 
so conceited. He was in New York when Bowlly was there on tour and got 
taken out to diiner a few times by Bowlly and another chap. The other 
fellow was charming because he was akways like that but Bowlly was 
because he was flattered. He talked about himself all the time - what | 
a hit he was with the American public, what fan mail he had had that | 
day, how many autographs he had signed ete. It was so fantastic that 
no-one took any notic eof it and you treated it as a jake. 
Reg says "speak as you find.I have found him the most reliable, pune 
tual and haadest working musician I have ewr employed". LF agrees that 
he is painstaking and sgys that he has probably been toned down a log 
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ef Jack Hylton started the ball rolling. When Jack was over there he md 
«BY 


b4¢ Reg says that there is far too mugh graft in the BBC. Does LF know 
&s2 about Philip Brown? Apparently he does not. Well PB worked in a band 
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since he got back to England. He too talked in cricket scores then 

and was imagining what salaries he was going to get when he got home. 
Actually he was only a moderate success there in a co ntry where there 
are hordes of good singers. He is 51. He doesn't like people to know 
this. When he was over i: America he acciden:ly let drop to LF that he 
yey 48, so LF is sure of his a@e. He asked him not to print at and he 
didn't. 

Obs wants to know what other factors are thete in the slump here, 
LF says that there is the general depre:sion in entertainment anyway. 
Says that the ban on msicnas from America is another factor. Sa s tha: 
they can't say who started it - the Zmericans banyii our musicians ag 
well. Trouble is that there is little basis for negotiation because 
the American end is backed b. thefe very strong union whereas here it 
is the Sereéen Office which is exercising the lan. Actually he thins: 

Home 


a god time and on coming back fixed it to keep out American musicians. 
They can't say who s-arted it really. When Ellington passed through 
London recently it is rumoured that he and Hylton and one or two other 
interested parties got together to see what they could ® about easing) 
the deadlock. LF is optimistic that in a yesro two something may 
happen to ease things a bit. 

Reg interposes saying that Hylton knew how to get thi rolling. At 
one time he ran his own band, a ladies' band and a childrensband 
concurrently. 

Obs says what about the BBC. LF says it is rather hard for him to talk 
about that as he writes for the BBC. But he think there is something 
to be said in defence of them in that the dance music department is 
badly budgetted as is the whole place for that matter. 


business and started a four piece of his own. He couldn't play with 
more than one finger on the piano himself but he formed this four piece 
and then started to learn to ‘conduct' - with a 4=-piece! LF laughs at 
this. PB used to go along to the hotel he had the band at every morning 
and practise conducting. He also practised in front of a mirror, Thea 
His mother took a hand in the game. Before this venture PB had been 
on the rocks. Reg knew it for he had been in touch with him about a 
job and PB had told him he was on his uppers. Well Mrs Fox-Brown 
takes a hand in the game and acquires 80% o. the shares of Dane Bands 
Ltd. and PB and another have the other 20%. PB was made a director 

of Dance Bands Ltd. within ag a fortnight of his being on the rocks, | 
Mrs Brown also has some strings to pull in Chappells. PB got the job on 
the BBC = that proves his directorship was phoney because the BBC | 
job only pays £8 a week and the director of a flourishing agency woud 
not have accepted that. Well once in the BBC Da ce Bands Ltd took a : 
hand anc offered bands jobs. LF wakes up and says "OH is that why 
Chappel’s have a 25% quota. Can't you see Maddison Brooks about it 
give him facts for a story. It would hoost MM and do a bit of good too 
Why can't someone expose this racket?" | 
Obs gathers that PB a link up with Chappells and is civing them 
special concessions at the expense of other publishimg houses. 
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Reg the: goes on to point out the difficulites he has had with broad- 
casts. He passed out the day after his rival in Bristol for Na ional 
broadcasting but didn't get nearly so many dates. Hverey date he gets 
means that the other band loses one so there is mich friction. Not tha 
he has anything personally a‘ainst his rival who is a very decemt 
fellowe PB complained about him having Al Bowlly and Diana Miller 
saying that he sjouldn't be using London men but sho 1d be looking for 
local talent - mi rers factory hands and the Bike. Reg retorted b 
saving "W#11 I don't ask you to pay them do I?7". PB didn't like that. 
PB is a swing hater too and also does not approve of any band over 8 
piece. LF confirms this latter staement. As confirmation of the former 
Reg says that ohe band leader went into him with a recording of one 
string section of Duke Ellington's band, putting on the record as an 
example of novel arrangement. PB when the record was finished said 
"Very good. Now let me see. When are your free dates?" showing that 
he couldn't even recognise Ellington and yet he was supposed to be the 
band director of BBCI 
LF also relates to obs a story about Ambrose. When Ambrose band was 
going strong it appears that Evelyn Dall, his American crooner was 
here on a 6 months permit (part of Home Office scheme for keeping out. 
American Biail cwc ly Well her permit was due to expire in 24 hours 
and Ambrose knew that if she went the band would lose a lot of its 
attraction. So he promoted his assistant manager to manager on conditi 
on that in exchange he married Evelyn on paper. Which he did. So she 
is still here. LF doe not like Ambrose. He takks with Molly about him, 
Molly used to work in his office. 
Apparently Ambrose wants too meh for himself. He is rude to people 
in addition. Now he is keeping his octet round the halls and doing 
nothing else. He used to want fabulous sams for himself. That && one 
reason why he is out of a job at the moment. At one time his band was | 
booked to’ play at the Paris Exposition. When they arrived they found t) 
exhibition only half finished and the hall they were to play in not | 
eve. started. They hung around for a fortnight and then came home. 
Instead of payine-eut earning money they spent i. 
Reormentionsone leader - obs did not ‘now whom, who had his men on an 
all in contract and used to pay them £5.10.0 a week, keeping about £20 
for himself. In addition he got all the rake off fom recordings, 
broadcasts etc. 
Reg says he would get out of the business now if he didn't feel that 
this state of affairs could not go on for ever. 
LF talks about Night Clubs - says he can't understand how two new oneg 
can pay when others are closing down. But it is a fact. Mentions Ken 
Johnson who has got a break at one of these new ones. He will do 
something big one day if he can get a proper break. He has had extreme 
diffgf-ulty in getting together the boys of his band. He went touring — 
the W.Indies for them, looking for talent. Teddy Wilson - trumpeter 
lin tonight's Jam-session is one @ his finds. Peddy has only been 
playing jazz about 2 years too. He is a very loyal boy too. He was | 
offered a job recently by the band leader at the Savoy at £18 a week | 
but he turned it down, preferring to stick by Ken. He is a very nice | 
chap. So is Kene K - | 
Ken recently gave a recital of modern folk music on the wireless p 


called Cal¥pso singing (obs does n>t know spelling). mm... were au neg 
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sung in Jamaica and other parts of W.Indies. They are on topical 
subjects - there is one on the visit of the Duke and Ducjhess of 
Kent, another on the Jamaica riots ete. They are sung in a queer 
sort of W.Indiam dialect with clipped syllables so that they are 
very difficult to follownat first. But once they are explained they @ 
are very amusing. 

LF says that Ambrose has gore over to Paris this week end to run a 
jam sesson for tle Duke and Duchess of Windsor. 

Reg mentions how one of the chaps he was hegotiating with for a job 
was under option with another leader and wanted to get out of the 
contract but the other leader wouldn't let him. He pleaded with him 
as Reg was offering about £2 more but the ¢hap would not let him 

be released from the option. 

In another case a chap was under contract but said he could wangle oul 
of it legally, because the contract was for 14 sessions a week and by 
law he was only entitled to do 13. But Reg didn't want that for it 
would also get him in bad odour as a leader who pinched other leader’: 
mene 
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Obs has appointment at LF's office in Bury Place. Office is on the 
38rd. floor of a block of flats converted into offices. Long passage 
leads of staircase. Door is locked with snap lock and obs has to ring. T 
Offices also LF's father's office - an estate agancy. 

DB led by secretary to LF's office. She precedes amd asks him if he was 
expecting obs. He answers yes and calls obs into room. 

Two desks, ih polished black wood, with metal fittings. One desk in 

window is LF's. Other is against the wall and is the secs with a Noisele 2%, 
ess typewriter, and papers. Automatic phone on LF's desk with internal 
office switches. 

LF asks what he can tell obs. Offers him one of the three deats on the | 
room, metal framed black leat er upholstered office chairs. There is a 
built in cupboard bug no coathangers in the room. Obs coat dropped on 
floor. LF is sorting out a bunch of Vocalion records that have appar- 
ently just come in. Sayg he gets about 30 a month. 
Chats about different aipeste of the subject. 

"Jazz always has an element of improvisation about it. The British 

public hasn't the instinctive reaction to rhythmic subtleties that the ‘ 
Americans have. 

The average age of jazz players? Well jazz is only one generation old 
so that the best players are about 35. The average age would be about 
28-30 though there are a few leaders of about 26 of good American bands 
and plenty of good players from 16 onwards." 


—— 


Obs "Is there any reason why all the players should be young though? Eve: 
if jazz is only one generation old is there any reason why older 
peopleshould not assimilate it and become proficiente" 


"Well most of them are young. Youth has exuberance and xan take the 
more easily to jazz. But it doen't say thatthere wont be older ones 
later. Jazz touches the lives of everyone. With the wireless chiefly 
people must be affected by jazz whether they went to be or not. They 
can't escape it." 


Obs. "Not being a musician myself I can't say, but would you say t hat 
there is any technical difference between swing as opposed to the > 
more commercial forms of dance music?" 


Well swing is very specialised. With swing there is more responsibility | 
with thé exponent than with the writer. Unless the musician reading it | 
has an innate sense of phrasing it means nothing. There are certain By | 
nuances which can hardly be put down in writing. This existstin jazz to 

a larger degree than in any previous form of msic. That is why a lot of 
kids are gettingthe craze seriously. There is a great kick to be got | 
out of improvisation." 


a 
¥ 


He shows obs a book of press cuttings - one written after his return fro 
America in which he mentions the great number of really good American 
bands herheard whilst there just in the one city of N.York, comparing 


this profuse supply with the paucity of good bands over here. 
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Obs mentions the vocabulary of jazz and its amazing nature and Feather 
looks cynical 

"All this business about the the amazing language usec by musicians is 
phoney. The whole idea seems to be to make them seem like lunatics. 

A musician calls a clarinet a clarinet and doesn't use the fantastic 
names you read about." 


He showsobs a press cutting from a London evening paper (?7E ening News) 
which has a headline about the "Vipers" gathering for a "Jam Session", 
He laughs at this and says they would not have writte:. that if they a@q 
known the real connotation of "vipers". This meant someone who was 
addicted to drugs - marijunana. There is a lot ofthat in America = and 
not only do the must ians indulge but the patrons, women included, of 
the night spots do too. Smoking "reefers" is the most popular way. Says 
there is some but very little here as it is so difficult to get the 
drugs into the country. Louis Armstrong smoked reefers. 
Says the word jitterbug had a similar derivation. It is a term used 
indiscriminately now and usually artificially. "Jittersauce" is negro | 
slang for liquor, and a "jitterbug" is onewho has a craving for liquor. 


Obs Mentions No.l Rhythm Club. Feather says he is not connected with it| 
directly, now had he anything to do with its inception. He now holds 
meetings for his jam sessions on alternate Sundays there, 


Obs mentions theinformation abotu the BBC given by Reg Williams and 
says that e thinks people are a bit unfair to the BBC on this question 
of swing. F agrees saying that the swing minded public is a limited 
minority. Says that anyway the BB, are starting next week as a negular 
feature a broadcast from America, which will usually be swing. 

Obs mentions "Swing Mikado" and F says that they only swung about 25% 
and this fairly mildly. The main interest really was that the cast was — 
coloured. 


Becton | all started in New Orleans in 1900. That, incidentally, was the 
year in whic: Louis Armstrong was born. It was all in the red light 
district of the town, in cabarets, and in whore houses which employed 
musicians. These were the ancestors of swing music. The musicians 
gradually migrated to Chicago and thence Eastwards to N.York. Then 10 
years ago it spread all over the world." 


Obs"Have they ever tried to swing the waltz or is there any technica 
difficulty in the way?" 


"It is funny that you s.ould mention that, unless you had it in the 

back of your mind, for I am responsible fortle only attempt to owing d 
the waltz. I arranged it last year in America in a pro-ramme and called 
it 'Jamming the waltz! It was during one of my jam sessions there and © 
they did two waltzes. We got two 4/4 tunes and altered them to 3/4 
tempo and the results were very successful. All the boys fell into the 
spirit of tle thing and they gave a very good performance. I don't thir 
there are any technical difficulites in theway of it. We used two tradi 
ional negro tunes. That was in April '38 : 
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Obs "Can you swing on any instrument. The violin is not reckoned to 
be a good swing instrument is it?" 


"T wouldn't say that. The main trouble is that with a violin it can't 
be heard in a dance hall. But there are some very good swing players | 
of the violin. Eddie South for instance, is the greatest jazz violinig 
in the world and his technique has been compared with Kreisler's. He | 
was in Paris for the Exposition. | 

It may interest you from the sociological side that colour has a lot | 
to do with jazz,and the shaping of it. Benny Goodman, by hiring 2 ) 
coloured musicians featured as subsidiaries of his band started a 
precedent leading gradually to the formation of mixed bands in the 
States. The e has been a lot of colour bar there in the wwing wo ld. 

I wrote an article which I would like you to red now f yo have the t 
in "Swing Music" and they let me be fairly outspoken.(See copy in MO) 
There for some reson people thought it disgradeful to sit in a hotel 
and listen to a colourec band. Also the idea of a mixed band wqas 
impossible until lately. But there has been some advance of late." 


Obs "And how about your interest in swing music?" 


"T began collecting records in 1929. I have about 2=3,000 swing recordj 
now," | 


Obs "Do you only collect them or are you interested in any other forms 
of music?" 


"T am, but I haven't the time. I would like to collect Cuban and West 
Indian music, and classical music too. 

I was in the film business in thescenario department. I got fed up 
with it. I had been writing jazz articles as a sideline. In 1935 I 
shrough- threw up my job and went to America to get a fir t hand knowl 
e ge of swing. I came back and continued writing and gradually built 
up a connection. 

Letters? Yes I get lots of them. People asking who played waht record 
in 1912. I write in Radio Times, the MM, do series broadcasts for the 

BBS and leave done broadcasts fo the IBC. I have also done broadcasts 
for American stations, when over there and a-gantisec jam sessions.  — 

There is not the same interest here as ther by any meaus. The average 
swing record sells about 500 copies here. But there are dozehs of 
records of course. In America the average record will sell anything 
from 5=10,000 copies? | 


Obs mentions Coelman Hawkins again and Feather rings him up. But can! 
get him. Thinks he will have to lose him without another performance 
because he is very unreliable and now has nothing to keep him in ang 


Mentions Ken Johnson and says he gave a talk on the wireless recent 


la 
y 
on Calypso singing. (see previous report off this). | 
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Obs calls at the offices to see if anyore is there - 
Leonard Feather being in America. 

Shown into office by his Father, and intorduced to secretarm 
She turned out to be new to obs. = aged ¢ 40. 

Told obs that Leonard in America and she was carrying on 
for him here. She was a regular contributor to Melody Maker 
and said that she hadn't intended taking up a job with Feather 
but rang himuup one day to find he was in America. His father 
asked her to tale over. 

"ves we are doing fairly well. The sale of American records 
and magazires is fairly good now, and nearly back to normal. 
At the start people thought it would go wallop, but it hasn't 


and I get lots of enquiries here for 'Downbeat! 'Swing't and 


22 i 


other macazines. Theyare getting soing again now. I hope that 


they wiil get quite regular. 

Actually in one way we are better off with Leonard in 
America. He's carrying on in New York. As you know we are not 
allowed to send morey out of the country to buy records and 
magazines. But Leonard os over there with a liberal supply of 
funds, and we are thus able to get things over. 

Oh yes we hope to keep going for the duration - definitely, 

No I wouldn't say that records are more popular, but. 
considering everything is so very upset they are coming on well. 

No.l Rhythm Club, and the South West are keeping going, 


Lots of the bovs are in khaki and some of them are forming 


rhythm clubs among there army pals. I don't mean regualr 


,2I™ 


2 
ere prames or anything ot that sort, but th:y get together. I 
have had about 6 to 10 letters from such people. They get tog- 
ether and have a swing 'jive'. Quite a lot of requests are coming 
in for records. Some say that they want to go on getting them 
and ask me to send them to their homes. Some beg us to keep up 
the flow of records. 

When the war starte: Leonard lost all his staff. One was 
called up and the secretary's family evacuated. I happened to 
ring up and his & ther told me Leonard was stranded in America 
and asked me to carry on. I've not worked so hard in my life. 
I like it though. 

We are still sellins records at pre war prices. They will 
probably have to ga up a little later, but we are keeping the 
price down. We reckén that they fans will have less money probably 
and are content as long as we cle:r a slight profit. 

Ves te clubs are keeping on. The No. 1 had ts first war 
meeting on a Sunday and very few turned up. Lots didn't know 
it was on and there was a lot of confusion. But there next one 
on the usual Monday evening brought quite a good crowd. 

I think people want something now more than ever. When the 
war startec I thought — well with dark nights and evening =t 
home they are going to want their grampphohes and swing records 
more than ever," 

Obs "What do you think of Band Wagon?" 

"As a pper or w at? You see I'm friendly with both MM and 
BW and I wouldn't like to make any statement really. I think 
it is good, and it certainly fills a much needed gap. 


3 
Ves it is a matter of either giving up altogether or else going 
on as usual. MM thought business wouldn' be the same. 
But I said here 'Don't worry. It has fallen flat now but in a 
week or two people will be in need of somethiix'’. And I'm right. 


I don't think people are frightened. 


I live out at Bushey. Well there is not much doing there. I 


haven't been in to town for one thir and another - blackout 
and so on. But the other eveisig there was a show I wanted to 
see and I came along = and I've never sem such queues for the 
theatres. People want entertainment." 

She goes on to the blackout. Thinks its overdone. Complains 
of the trains being unlit. Savs it is unnecessary as they throw 
trails of snarks all over the place. 

Com lains of the officiousness of wardens. “avs there are 5 
women wardens in her street and they ail descend on a house 
showing any light - race to get there. Says she had a bonfire 
the other afternoon and in the evning it smould red, although it 
was raining. O1e came to complain. Said that it was smoking and 
"what if there was gas about?" I ask you? 

Sarvs the warde s cause more upset than the publig. When the 
first alarm sounded on the outbreak of war the warde' s dashed 
about telling everyone to get indoors, although the sky was 
clear all round and theyw ere right out in the country. She 
pointec this out to one who retorted that if there were any 
casualties those in the houses would be treated first, not those 


in the street. 
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ord Hilton “ Sechleman, Melody Maker Ltd I936 . 
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hythm Club. ("ounded June T933) 
See 386 Uxbridge Rd W I2 
Mest every Mon 8 + ITI Mecca Cafe, 65 Chancery Lane W,.C 
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Gig Club. Coleman Hawkins. AH. 


‘ XXVAUL 2 


Zeotene 


s arrived at /.30. Hawk due to apoear at 8.0 pem. The club is situated 
in Bourne hall, a small dance hall at the back of the Fishmongers Arms 
in\Wodd Green. 

Room avout 45' Lony and®cO! wide. Mairance ¥la a passage which vives 
shury LO Lie LOO av Wie COrilelte At the top end of the room a table 
tennis table and a dart board. Carpeted floor at the top with 7 tables 
arranged in between the table tennis table and -the dance floor. 


cee Sas — Red rope carpets down 
- ee the two sides of the 
entrance to table | veh is| table dance floor. Band stand 


hall. at far end of the room 
re | la t board with grand piano and 

a : side and foot dum. 
meena I 3 steps sive access to the 
stage and behind the stage 
the two cloakrooms. 
Chairs down each side of 
the floor. 


Flow space I2'x30!'. 


189 OD 
oA 

- 

~* 


C) Wood ceiling with wood 
Oo beams. Ceiling and beams 
O white, walls papered in 
bar oe 0 panels of light fawn. 
pe for 2 a Paper decorations on the | 
O} beams a d 2 deflated balloons 
a | os 6 frosted bowl lights on 
D the beams, one in the 
( Q centre of each. 4 lights 
fe) , 8 on the walls, 3 lit. 
23 . On the stage a gramophone 
stage and pick up to a cabinet 
dria speaker. 6 cases on tne 
Bo stage and a mike, dismantled 
| gents | on the floop. 
icloaks | 
| 7 
Number when Obs entered Men Women 


Go to cloakroom, after firts asking for +e s Ayling (Obs given intro. 
via Sadlier of Selmers). Fee 2d. Leave coat and go and sit at the 
solitary table for two moving it near to the stand in order to get bette 
view of the proceedings. 
No music. Les Ryling is brought over to Obs wh» introduces himself. Obs 
told to make himself at home and Les goes off. He goes over to the 
gedmophone and puts on a record.(time 7.55) and I4 chaps (average age 
30) gather round the instrument and listen. Although the amplification i 
sO great as to prevent any conversation at less than shouting, they all 
gather round and listen int ntly. Roars of laughter as a clarinet 2 eee 
heard. Then one chap on the stand starts jigcing about. The others roar 
with laughter.(later Les tells Obs that they are his band and are listen 
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Gir Club. Coleman Hawkins. AH. xVM 2 204439 


ing to a recording of their own playing taken at Hornsey Town Hall last 
sunday in a challenge match between Les Hyling's band and Ron Miller and 
his Modernists. Match a draw. : 


Bo chaps start imitating the musicians as they play. Roars of laughter at « 

this. 1 
Then the ba.d gets on the stare ready to plexy. Nadiogram has been switched of. 
Some of the cha°s from Les Aylings band form the band. Piano, drums, trumpet, 
tenor sax., guitar (chap of about 27 with beard), and a clarinet (doubling 
tenor sax). 
They have no music. Satrs discussing wat they ptay shal play. 'Bo you know 
so-and-so?' until they pick on a number they all know. T: ey select one. 

Chap at t.e piano calls out "B.Flat and a hell of a spped." They strike up 
a swing number. In the small room the misic sounds terrifically loud. 

| People in the room look over at the bard but no-one starts dancing. 
| Time now 840 and there are 60 men and I3 women present. 

They play through several numbers. "ew hand claps for each. Trumpeter signa 
to friend to get him a glss of beer. Friend brings it over and trumpeter has 
drink and puts the glass down at his feet. Pianist also drinking beer. 

At 8.50 one couple get up to dance - girl in silk blouse with 3" deep elast 
ic waist and short skirt. Low-f[leeled shoes. 

A chap arrives with a double bass in a4 case, comes on to the stage takes: of 
its cover and starts plaving. , 

One pianist goes eff and is replaced by another. Drummer also gets up and 

| replaced by a chap of about 20, who sits on a case to give himself extra 
on, heig t on the chair. He alters the position of the drums and starts playing. 

Chews gum ceaselessly and bobs up and down in vigorous rhythm to the music 

his hair bobbing bout too as he does it. 
ye? At 9 pem. a chap brings over 4 beers and a whisky on a tray for the band. 
They put the glasses at their feet and star swig off sulps when they play. 

By 9.5 there are 100 men and I5 women present. 

| At 9.10 a third change of band. All who had been playing ’went off and a 
| Grummer, pianist, sax., guiiar, and double bass. The latter was a boy of 
ed about I4, dwarfed by the size of the instrument. Stood holding it without 
speaking. Rest of the band talked to each other in between numbers. 

At 9.15 Coleman Hawkins arrives. Conducted to a table by turee chaps and a 
girl and sits there drinking and smoking. Drinks whisky. 

Obs gets talking to a chap of about 35 next to him. He is a swing fan. Runs 
| concerst of gramophone records of swing at a pub in Barnet. Says that the 
| attendance varies. Said they had hoped to get tThe Hawk" up there but the fee} 
| was too much. Baid th t this ‘gig club' had been in existehce some 6 months 
and had a membership of about 500, mainly lovwal. Said that a 'gig' was a joD,| 
| and that chaps came here partly with the hope of getting a job. 
. | A 4th. change f band noew at 9.45. (Piano, drums, bass). : 

| At 9.55 Les Ayling comes to the mike and announces that he will play the reco 

rds of the band contest until IO when the bar will be closed and then they wi 
| hear their distinguished guest artist C.H. ul 
M%- Puts on records. At I0.5 the Hawk comes to the stand. Loud cheers and whist) 
i ling. Support:d by pianist, clarinet, trumpet, drums, bass,and gust < guitargs 

Remark of one member of club in front of Obs "He looks lovely with that = 
saz. slung round his neck, doesn't he?" oi 

The Hawk starts to play. Same noticeable atmosphere as at the conser es 
soon as he came on the stage everyone surged forward id that the 
concert wouldn't start tilt they hos peaks Half Ward Spd. Befip Bt saying 


| Ca... : 
Gil) Club. Ma Boe 62 2.4.39. eee be 
"Don't be damned ridiculous", but the crowd only moved back a little. Gives 

up the attempt and afeter asking them to dance whe: the Hawk plays in order: (9% 
that there may be the right atmosphere he starts the concert off. W\ 
Hawk starts in vigorous manner Announces his numbers as &t the concert. "We 
will now try for you..." Rest of the band play with spirit, looking at the:: 
Hawk as they play. Two chaps on the opposite side of the soom near the stand 
gaze at the Hawk with broac smiles on their “aces jigsing up and dowm to the 
rhythm the whole time they are playing. 

Loud cheers and whtistles at the end of the first number. No one had got wup*' 
to dance. Hawk announces that he will play 'Lady be Good'. «temark from same 
chep in f of of Obs "This is where he goes to town", Everyone talking excited 
iy. Hawk stands listening to the applause with a broad smile on his face. 

Off they go, the clarinetist blowing with full force, cheeks bulged out, 
bending back and forth. When he reaches top notes cries off 'Yeah' from the 
enthuiasts. 

Chaps in front of Obs look intently at the Hawk whilst he is playing, and 
one remarks to the other 

"You should pick up some hints here George!" 

George "I'm trying to make out what he iis doing but I cant." | 
They both give smiles and make zgestures of admiration. 

firts chap starts 'scat' singing to George. 
Loud cheers greet the end o* each number and t! 


on the crowd round the foot of the stand. H: 


1e@ Hawk stands beaming down 
o0ks tne same as at the concert 

‘yeep With great vigour. Turns and looks at. the indivicual members of the 

and as e plays and signals them to do solos by nodding to them. When the 
are playins he stands with his arm swinging the rizht hand on-the sax. Smiles 
when a player vets particularly 'Thot!. 
Les renews his appeal for dancers to <et on the floor and give a Detter | 
atmosphere. One coup & gtart and others follow until there are 20 couples on | 
the floor (as a against a max. of © before the Hawk came). none in obs opinio; | 
Tsovery good and one or two definitely poor. One couple start truckin' = in 

miid form, right fPmdex finger held Ui in appropriate manner.e But no real 

‘swing! dancing. A surprise to Obs who had expected to see some real truckin,. 

But only two of the girls = in obs opinion - looked tie truckin type. 

When mage Rigs peen, playing for some 2O mi utes band personelle started to 
ghange. drummer came along eand-then (the c ap who had been *alking to 
Gt George) a and then Cyril Garner (see S.S. reports) t umpeter from Harry Roy's 
Mailyricals. He started to play a note or two, looked disaporo\ rinzly at the 
; trumpet, and then adjusted it. Tried acain whilst the others playing, blow1 
an odd note or two to get the feel of the instrument. The started 7 jammimg' 
with t .e reste 
None had any music. The newcomers merely joined in with the rest playing as | 
t. ey wished and harmonising extemporaneously. Noise terrific and the whole | 
performance - obs considered - inspiring. (but fter an afternoon aid event 
of swing obs felt a Lit: le inse. sitive to the music). 

Time for obs to ,o now (ec II p.m.) andon the way out noticed that there were 
20 chaps in seats at, the different tables at the back of the room sitting 
calm}y watching the prefom nee with what looked like an intellectual interes 
They were - obs thought - a more intelligent type than the type who crowdec 
round the stage (caps of about 25, who seemed that they had no interest in 
anyt ing at t e moment but their idol - 'The Hawk'). The two on the far side 
of the room, standing thete with heads t rown baek and bodies shakinz in 
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- gympathy with the rhythm. These to Obs seemed to personify the 'fan' type 

‘Ymnentioned by Editor Ingman (see interview, Sditor Melody Maker). 

sags left at II pem. There were still about I0O0O chaps and I5 girls when he 
eft. Les iad told him that show would probably go on till about midnizht. 
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Gig Club. Wood Green. 


Held in hall at back of Fishmongers Arms. At one end 
is entrance, half a dozen tables, billiard table where people 
are playing, also dart board. Chairs are ranged along each 
side of dance floor, which is about 12 x 30 ft. Platform at 
far end, with piano, chairs, instruments, instrument cases 
piled at one side, cloakroom leading off from door in centre. 
Room decorated with coloured shiny paper and Christmas tree 
branches at side of platform. 


At 8 p.m. there were about 40 men, 9 women, most of whom 
were sitting or standing at bottom end of hall, drinking, talking 
or playing darts or billiards. An increasing groups of men 
(players) crowded around a gramophone on platform, where they 
are playing records of their band recorded on Hornsey Town Hall 
earlier in week. Jitterbugs either in early twenties or 
30's. Playing starts, no dancing for about half a dozen 
numbers, then two couples, whm of which the girls dance with 
one man or another practifally all the evening, take the floor. 
Hawkins arrives 9.15. Sits at table with 3 man and 1 woman, 
has several drinks, whisky and soda. 


10. Hawkins begins to play. Immediate change in 
atmosphere. Band livens up, after first two or three numbers 
couples start dancing, floor gets more and more crowded. 

Men sitting on chairs along side of floor tap their feet, 
jump up and down, gaze ecstatically at H. 


Remarks overheard: 


Man to two others: "They're very strict on Sundays, 
they don't let people get in without paying. Even if it's 
only one person." Turns radiator down: "That's the worst 
of this place. It's either freezing cold or too hot." 


— 
15? Another man dancing with girl: "Proper jitterbugs, eh?" 
a. "Trucking!" "Incredible!" 
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Colossal, nay 


Phenomenal Attraction! 


THE WORLD’S LATEST AND GREATEST 
SWING ORCHESTRA—A BAND TO 
COMPETE WITH AMERICA’S FINEST ! | 


A 22 —vide the Press 


THE 
“HERALDS 


OF 
SWING” 


* TEN WEST-END SWING STARS > 
presented for the first time 
in. South-West London 


ALSO 
FRED HEDLEY & HIS BROADCAST BAND 


(Finalists: All London Dance Band Contest) 
AND OTHER STAR ARTISTES 


SUNDAY * 3 p.m. to 


MAY, 2Ist, 1939 6.30 p.m. 


ADMISSION 


AT THE 974 
STREATHAM 


TRADE UNION CLUB HALL 
15, STREATHAM HILL, S.W.2 


CAR PARK REFRESHMENTS 
Tickets from the Secretary, 3 


R. W. Yarwood, 66, Coverton Road, Tooting, S.W.17 


J 
SOUTH WEST 
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Club P Premises. " 

15 Streatham Hill, at the hall of the Working Men's Club there, 
Used to be in Balham until about 2 years ago when they moved over 
here becaise the old premises were too small. 


Membership. 
7 i _* — en, 4 ee al t —- 7 ‘ie we ° +. 1 é TT TT es ~ ae 7 eo 
Largest of any rh.-thm club - bigger than No. I. Have had as many 


as 400 at a meeting there and membership of over200. 
Membership nominally restricted to SW but in actual mactiee +t ey & 
have nembers from places like Catford and Morden, well outside the areal 
Club has been ging about 5 years noW. " 


Reginald Yarwood, aged about 25, small dark, moustache. Works in 


a firm rae ane in. making printing machinery. Address 656 Coverton 4 
RO.s Sw i7 TReatham 8989). 4 


Assistant Secretary. 
Geoffrey Stevens, aged about 25.’ Voluntary MO (for gig a | years) « 
Lives near the club at 38 Montrell Rd. Streatham Hill, SW 2) ' orks in 


architects office of Selfrid:es being architects assistant. ras just @ 
got a job there. Says that it is a good job, better than his last in tm 
same linee Looks young (probably 25 at least tho gh) has dark hair ‘ 
brushed back, very thin moustache Fond of clothes./Lives in a bed sit® 
in some middle clas: houses (2 storey sinsle fronted). His room about 
2O' x IO'. Wardrobe by the wall as you ¢. ape Door faces the windows - 4 
© separate cord type, with wall in between about 4' wide. Iron meen sae 


in far corner from the iar <a on smonet eh side to the windows. Small | 
table by the bed with a Bush radio on it. Coal fire. Tavie in the centr 
of the room with an old Royal typewriter. Chest of drawers bgtween the * 
2 windows with photo of a girl on and some other pagers etc. Directly 
opposite this on other side of the room a wash stand with jug of cold 
water and a bucket underneath it for emptying out bowl. 

Geoff 1s in the Auxiliary Air Force - a pilot. Has been for the 
last © yearse “ilots Hawker 2 seaters. His uniform nangs on a coat 
hanger from the matleplece.e Bap. is on the mantlepilece whilst overcoat d 
hangs fom a set of shelves fixed asainst the wall. Sergeants chevrons; 
on uniform. Fond of clothes. Shove obs.and drummer new summer coat he § 
has bought. Got it from Hector Powe whence he gets all his clothes. q 
Coat is in white, DB, with pleatec back. Low cut in front - Looks Like @ 
an evening coat used by band leaders ete. He thinks it 1s fine. Has 7 
onl: been out in it once. Keeps it in cellophane hanging wardr obe. Als@ 
shows us his dress coat, also DB. F 

Doesn't play any instrument himself. Has collection of swing record 
which he brings to the club (as today) « 

Political views very anti-German. Says that he won't Duy % heir goodg 
not betause of quality but because he thinks the more vo. buy from 
them the stronger they" 11 gete Relate s how he bought a set of compass™ 
from Selfridges because he gets reduction there as staff (12/6 instead} 
of I5/-). When he got home he was looking at them and opened one out 
to gee in small letters "German", Says ". nearly threw them on the 
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SW L~ndon Rhythm Club. AH XXxy ee Xu tee > 705039 
floor when I saw that". Later obs is talking about cars to him and 
mentions the BMW rem arking that it is a good cars Reply "Yes it is - 
oh but it is German isn't it?" and he grimaces. Walking down to his 

rd a driver comes along in an Austin 7 and disturbs a flock of pigeons. 
"We must be a @erman."He grins "It makes me smugh when lt hear prople 
say things lie that. I heard someone the other day say that because 


they sw someone do something", p 
| 
TTeasurer e 
Brother of the secretary. Looks about 30. Hagisum brown hair, dressed 
in blue DB with D3 waistcoat. 


Attendance e | 
Meetings every Sunday at 3 and this meeting supposedly began then, “cal 
arrive 2.50 and no-one there. At just after that a cnap of about 25 - 
dark Scotch chap, comese Assistant sec. arrives 2.55 and starts putting 
up the mike and pottering aboute 
At 83.10 no one else there aid ‘first recérd (Hitting the Bottle) put 
ON 
At 3.l2 twomore arrive - chaps about 25 one fair, otBer dark. 
At 2e13 another arrives dark (bli ick- hair) e@ 25. Reading "The Miser's 
Daughter" by Harrison Ainsworth.) 
At 3.18 fair boy about 20. 
At 3eaeeae chap 30 dark 
At 3-40 chap 30 dark | 
At 3.35 chap fair 25 and girl dark 25. 
At 3-40 chap 25 dark ae", 
At 3055 chap 25 and girl 25 both dark. | 
At 4.45 2 chaps ¢c30. | 
Others arrived in between last two entries but obs failed to record 
times. But max figure was 2Q@ chaps and 2 women, | 
This a quiet day. Sec, treasurer, and ass.sec. all told obs independ- | 
ently that the attendances feBl off in summer and they besh- closed 
down generally for a few weeks, having meetings about evry 3rd week 
instead of we ekly as in the season. They related that they had: the 
biggest membership of the rhythm clubs and that attendances were good, | 
But always fell off in summer. Q 
Assistant sec. turned to obs when sitting by one of the windows and 
said "Isn't it a lovely day. I would be up there in the clouds if it 
wasn't for the blasted club," 
Obs "Do you fiy: then?" 
A.S "Yes. : ) 


Related that he flies at Gatwick. Savs it tak 
Br 7 “S about IO hours sia 
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to learn to fly solo. "It is lovely when you get up above the clouds. 
The sun shines on them and it looks like a sea of foam," 


~ a 


Hall. | 
At the back o the clubhouse, bullt in what was formerly a garden. 
Wooden building about 40 yda overall. Hall itself about 30 yds by 5 yds 
Beams supporting the ceiling at about 4' intervals. Slectric light by 
two rows of 5 bowl lamms. Stage at one end of room. 2 exits one side 
I the other and ohe at the far end opposite the stage. On each side of | 
the latter a refreshment bar and what is presumably a drink bar. Above | 
this a ledge with a spot light fixed on it. Another spot light one side | 
of the room. Amud speaker - box type = on one of the beams. Stage | 
fitted up with grey back curtains and large lime each Side. Foot and to 
lights in red and blue alternately all along the stage. Platform in 
centre on nteh drums were placed. Grand piano (Stuttgart flak 6). 
oteps lead up to the stage on either diide and lead down avain to 
dressing room at the back of the stage. Under the stace a store for 
instruments. The clubs herb set (wotth about £40 stored here). 

CBiks po ON tan 2 sets 4 Oe LOO. 

PrOgralmne e | 

Owing tolack of people there were just records put on by Geofi-asz 
for the first 2 hours. These were his own. Says that they are not like 
some rhythm clubs which only have record recitlals and hettures. Here 
they occasionally have recitals by members who will bring along their |! 
collections. But this not usual. Club itself has a very poor Libr: ry 
of records. But they have concerts here. They are having - the Heralds of | 
Swing, late of the Parddise Club. Regent St on the 2Ist on what is : 
probably their last public anpearance. 

They have had such people as George Shearing, blind pianist. Had a 
big concert in Feb when they got about 400 present. Anticiapte that 
they will get a crowd on the 2Ist. Whe hey get a good crowd they have: 
jam sessions for most of the time none” concert meetings. 

At about 5 they started a jam session with 2 at the piano, drums and 
clarinet, Geoff asking anyone who cared to come up. \ 

He put on the sound track of Snowwhite and received derisive lau : 
end croes of “Turn it: off" ete. 

Numbers played at jam session included Honeysuckle Rose, Sweet sue, 
Sheik of Araby, Hold Tight, Jeepers Creepers, After you've gone. 


Film Co. Letter. 


Geof read out a letter from Warner Bros. to the club. See next page. 
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Varner Bops. Pictures Ltd. | 


Jarner Riioet4, Fd vecluaygl ebb: oh Nete 
serrard 5600 (I5 lines) 


Ts Manel O9 
coh | April L939 


"3 
c\S : 
Dear Sir, | \ 
As an exponent of modern muste we #71 tha* you could ee 
not help »u* + ftn*erested and enternained by our newest misical film 
"Goins "laces" which enters the programme at ths Yarner Theatre on | 
Friday Me- iv S+h, ; 


The current ponular hit "tecpers Creeners" was specially 
written for this production bv Harry Warren aid Jéhnny Mercere it. is 
played and sung in the film by no 1¢ss a »ersonality than Louis Armstron 
who proves himself no me n comedian. 

Mut iny in the Nursery" another Warren-Mercer tune gives 
ates, tel Maurine Sullivan the opportu ity to -rove that she can swing | 
nursery r ymes as well as folk songs. Miss Sullivan is aided and abbett | 
in this by Louis , a fine coloured orchestra, and D-ck Powell. 

All in all "Going Places" is a fine pot-pourri of authent 
swing music, comedy, ans song which makes it a thoroughly enjoyable 
film here. | 


Yours very truly, 


Gayne Dearer, 
Warner Bros. Pictures Ltd. 
Publicity Dept. 


Members. 


Sec and ass. sec told obs that the membership commrised mainly vros 
anc semlpros. Geo? oot-ted them out to obs showing drummers, I van 
£349 clarinetist, I jazz and 6nc s*raicht pianist. N e¢ 
As the treasurer remarked "This is a useful place for jobs". | 
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&6$ Details from Les Ayling - secretary. q 
Founded about 6 years agO-5 3 

7 

Les Byling has been secretary for about 4 years. | 

| : ; 

"It was the first in this country and was got together for the pur- | 


pose of founding a place where one c uld meet to study jazz; where 
“4 jazz fans could gather. Tt was essentially for those that wanted to 

play inspiringly. It was formed by 2 or 3 after we had talked about 
it. On of us took it over asa proprietory club in Fichley Rd.! 


Prem S p Se 


First at Finchley Rd. From there moved to Charing Cross Rd. having 
$9 a place over Selmers. This was on proper club lines, with a lounge 
Gs and bar, and was open 11 day every day in the week, But the club 

found this too expensive to run 

Thence to Red Lion Square were the club was only open Sunday night. 

But this place was pulled down to make way for new buildings and for 
some time the club was stuck without any premises. Then they event- 
ually decidec to go to "Jood Green, present premises, where open Sund 
ay nights. 
Management e 
Originally a proprietory club. But when the club left Charing Cross 
Rd. it was given up as a proprietory club and was run by a committee 
as an entirely voluntary concern supported by the members. They now 
pay a nominal fee of 2/6 annually and give a contribtbion to funds 
whenevr they visit the club. 


Members e | 

Nearly 500 members now. They are distributed all over London, and t 
in addition there are members in the north, at Reading, Peterborough 
Luton, Southend, etce 


Ay, Visitors. oe 3 
@ao Club has had many famous visitors likeLouis Armstrong, at Goneéla, 
wa .Joe Venuti, Coleman Hawkins. In addition lots of the original member 
have got into the big time bands, through being found in tne club. 
The club occasionally entertains other clubs, and recently enter- 
tained the Peterbaw ough club. 


The Club and dobs. 
E35 “embers get jobs through the clubg - gigs.The club will give chaps 
4, YY gome pub 11Ct ty thr ough MeLody Maker. 


Club shows. | 
“a Club gets some shows like Coleman Hawkins recently and others. The 
‘club gets these at cut price. In the wase of the dawkins show the 
Sit expenses are partly cowered by Selmer as advert. the club paying the 
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‘They probably get as mugh Kick out of it as the Americans, but they 


, ia ep ees: 
Gig Club. Wood Grean AH AXVUCE 965439 


balance. Les says that with these shows it is usually arranged with 
the instrument dealers - "they pay the original fee and we pay some 
thing towards it. Some bands come down on a percentage basis (i.e. 


a percentage of the takings) as in the case of the forthcoming show 
at the Streatham club (ase ee on 2I.5.39 - the Heralds of Swing 


"Tllustrated" visit to the club. 
They staged a "jitterbug" night for this paper in order to give it 
as s00d a story as possible. 
"But of course they don't do that normally. The members generally 
don't dance. They come to listen. Anf& the only way that it "gets" 
them is inside - and the Snglishman is usually not very demonstrative. 


don't show it the same," 
Difference betwee’ gig club and rhythm clubs. 
In case of latter they give rem sbamophone recitals etc. At the 


i 
Gig club the main interest is in the actual playing of swing and many 
of the evenings are d voted to "buskin®" when the chaps just "jam", 
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Every Month Over 


Players of the Banjo. | 
Mandolin & Guitar Read | 


Pe 


DO YOU? 
lf Not — Look Inside 


EVERY ISSUE OF 


BM.G 


CONTAINS 


20 LARGE PAGES OF INTERESTING PAGES OF FRETTED 
AND INSTRUCTIVE MATTER & INSTRUMENT SOLOS 


B.M.G." has been published since 1903 and is the oldest ~~ 
established fretted instrument magazine in the world. POST THIS COUPON 


It has survived where other similar magazines have failed, tees TO-DAY FORA FREE 
because it is not slow to change and keep up with : SPECIMEN COPY 


modern developments. 


- To CLIFFORD ESSEX & SON, LTD., 
30, Shaftesbury Avenue, 


"B.M.G." records —truly and faithfully —the ever- 3 en 


changing events in the world of fretted instruments and 3 Please send we — free of charge, 
- a specimen copy of “B.M.G.”’ as per your ; 
is to-day THE magazine for the player of the banjo, Ps “ tis 


mandolin and guitar. 


"B.M.G." entertains and instructs — but why not send 


for a specimen copy? If -you do so, we believe you 
will become a regular reader. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO 


B.M.G 


INCLUDE :- 


Harry Reser. 
Roy Smeck. 
Eddie Peabody. 
Ken Harvey. 
Z. M. Bickford. 
Philip J. Bone. 
Clifford Essex. 
Jack Llewellyn. 
G. A. Keeler. 
A. de Vékey. 
Geoff Sisley. 
Terry Usher. 
Len Williams. 
Louis Gallo. 


Harry Volpe. Ray Baillie. 
Mario de Pietro. B. W. Dykes. 
Edward Fairs. Nick Lucas 


Fred Winslow. 
Dr. B. Perott. 
Alexis Chesnakov. 
Wally Hadley. 
Guiseppe Pettine. 
Jan Wien. 
André de Veékey. 
Ivor Mairants. 
Ken Kapua. 
Tarrant Bailey, Jr. 
Warren N. Dean. 
F. T. Lamb. 
Bernard Sheaff 
Etc., Etc. 


ARTICLES IN RECENT ISSUES OF 


BM.G 


HAVE INCLUDED :— 


THE BANJOIST'S REPERTOIRE 
SPANISH GUITAR TECHNIQUE 
MEMORISING THE VIBRATO 
PLECTRUM BANJO PLAYING 
THE IMPORTANCE OF PLAYING IN TUNE 
TEACHERS AND THEIR PUPILS. 

PLAYING BY EAR THE "SPLIT" STROKE 
TWENTY STUDIES FOR FINGER-STYLE BANJO 
PLECTRUM GUITAR PHRASING 
THE MANDOLIN—ITS HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT 
BANJO HARMONICS CORRECT PHRASING 
THE BUDDING COMPOSER 
HOLDING THE MANDOLIN 
TENOR-BANJO AND THE CLASSICS 
HAWAIIAN GUITAR IN THE DANCE BAND 
BANJO ACCOMPANIMENTS FROM SYMBOLS 
LEFT-HAND TONE IMPROVEMENT 
DAILY ROUTINE FOR PLECTRUM BANJOISTS 
THE ELECTRIC GUITAR SIGHT READING 
BANJO PLAYING AND GENERAL PUBLIC 
INSTRUMENT ADJUSTMENT 
NAIL PLAYING ON THE SPANISH GUITAR 


In addition to the regular features:— 


The Hawaiian guitar by A. de Vekey. The Famous Guitarists 
by Dr. Perott. Plectrum Guitar Phrasing by Jack Hicks. 
Plectrum Technique by Z. M. Bickford. The A. B. C. of 
Harmony by B. W. Dykes, etc., etc. 


BMG 


is obtainable from 


TEACHERS, MUSIC SHOPS, BOOKSTALLS and NEWSAGENTS 
EVERYWHERE or direct from the PUBLISHERS. 


¢/= 


(U.S.A. & Canada, $1.75c.) For twelve monthly issues. 
The Premier Magazine issued in this country devoted solely to the Interests 
of the Banjo, Tenor-Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar and kindred Instruments 


Gd 


PER MONTH 
(Xmas double number price I/-) 


SEND THIS OFF TO-DAY 


CLIFFORD ESSEX & SON LTD., 
90, Shaftesbury Ave., London, W.1. 


Please enrol me as a subscriber to 
* B.M.G.” eommencing with the 


» issue 


and be certain of receiving your 
"B.M.G."" on the day of publication. 
Subscriptions can commence with any 
month. 7/- for twelve issues (including 
the double Christmas Number, published 
at |/-). U.S.A. and Canada, $1.75c. 


Specimen Copy Free on Request. 


BM.G 


IS PUBLISHED BY THE WORLD-FAMOUS 
FIRM OF FRETTED INSTRUMENT MAKERS 
AND MUSIC PUBLISHERS ;: 


Wh r Son Led 


90, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON. Wi. 
EN en 


go Sh ieee) 
ONLY magazine 
issued solely devoted 
fo the Banjo, Man- 
dolin, Guitar and 
kindred instru- 
ments. 


‘B.M.G.” ts obtain- 
able through any 
Music Dealer, 
Teacher, Bookseller 
or Newsagent or by 
post from the 


Publishing Offices. | 


Voleshones 0D | | Telegrams 
GERRARD Hw ae © “TRIOMPHE, 
§314 — 5315. LESQUARE, LONDON” 


FIRST ISSUED IN 1903 ; 


e = 
Edited by A. P. SHARPE 


90, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 


Presented by— 
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PRESENTS 


ANOTHER 


GRAND SWING 
CONCERT  .:: 


1939 


PROGRAMME TWOPENCE 


4 } , 
DONT FORGET TO GET THIS AUPOGRAPHED. 
| | ribet ¢ibute to ED.HSape es 


FEATURED TO-DAY BY tonoon PROG R AM io] | } 
MIFE FERRIE’S ad on, BILLY COTTON’S ja” 


J A K D A 7 7 SUNDAY, ig ell ot 3 to 7 p.m. “ply CRITERION Srumpels 


HERALDS OF SWING 


hear it on (From the Paradise Club) 


RADIO DAVE SHAND___.. “| 


RECORDS 
TELEVISION 


Get in on the ground floor 


with this American novelty TOMMY McQUATOR 
instrument — chromatic, sax 


fingering, hygienic, unbreak- 
able — featured by Joe Loss, ARCHIE CRAIG 


Billy Cotton, etc. Pt GEORGE CHISHOLM woe ee ae 


BENNY WINESTONE Saxophones 


NORMAN MALONEY 


Trumpets 


BERT BARNES ae ce . a of Piano 


Complete with explanatory chart 
from Selmer, Charing Cross Rad , SID COLIN bos ee ae re ie me Guitar 


or any music store. 


TINY WINTERS 7 a Se ea ae Bass 


GEORGE FIERSTONE co ce ao a Drums 


Se — — ee _— ——— — ag - ne 


EVERY MAKE OF INSTRUMENT 
USED BY THE 


“HERALDS MIFF FERRIE’S “JAKDAUZ’”’ GVA Guitars 
OF MIFF FERRIE, GEORGE ROWE, HARRY PARRY I oF VOL, Ke 
SWING” 


and their ‘*TONETTES.”’ 
CAN BE OBTAINED FROM GEORGE SHEARING 


THE WEST END BARGAIN HOUSE een eee 


FRANK THOMAS, 
2% RUPERT STREET, LONDON. W FRED HEDLEY & HIS BAND 


TEL.: GERRARD 55665. / (with a Rhythmic Commercial Contrast) 


Send for our new and second hand price list. ALSO 


DICK HURRAN & GWEN JONES 


ye none ‘ = 1.B.C’s. LATEST “STAR”? EDDIE CARROLL’S CHARMING VOCALIST “ae 
Instruments on approval and H.P. Terms allowed. “SWINGING THROUGH THE MICROPHONE.” TO TIVTAT- DAY € WUNTE RP LTD. 


DISTANCE NO OBJECT. 


Organised by REG. W. YARWOOD. _—Compered by GEOFFREY STEVENS, oak 


An open letter to all supporters of the Streatham T.U. @lu 
S.W. London Rhythm Club Swing Concert. 15, Streatham qHil 
May 2lst, 1939. London, S.W. 


We have pleasure in writing you an open letter of 
THANKS, for the splendid co-operation you have 
afforded us in making this show a memorable one in 
the history of the SOUTH-WEST LONDON 
RHYTHM CLUB, by giving us wholeheartedly your 


support. 

THANKS are also given to all those Artists and 
others whom very kindly helped to make thts remarkable 
show. Lastly we should like to offer our sincere Best 
Wishes to all other Rhythm Clubs, to our Advertisers, 
and to everybody who directly or indirectly contributed 
to tts success. 


Thanking you all very sincerely, 
The Committee : 
66, Coverton Road, Reg. W. Yarwood, (Organising Secretary) 


Tooting, London, S.W. Geottrey Stevens, (Asst. Secretary) 
Streatham 8989. John E. Yarwood, (Treasurer) 


x ERT 


Used by 


AMBROSE 


JACK HARRIS 
SAM BROWNE 


EMBASSY CLUB 

CAFE ANGLAIS 
400 CLUB 

CIROS CLUB 
BILLY MERRIN 

SID MILWARD 
HERALDS OF SWING 

etc., etc. 


Nine different portable models at 
prices from 18 gns. Also equipment 
for permanent installations. 


Hire Purchase Terms, also Hire. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL COMPANY LTD. 
65, Bolsover Street, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


Phone: EUSton 5471/2. 


R. E. Gorvon & Co., Printers, Tooting, S.W.17, 
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Reg Yarwood. Geoff Stevens. AH ~~ 17 66239 


R 14. 


Obs meets them on balcony at Locarno. They are there talking - 
Geoff standing talking to a girl. Reg asks obs to sit down and ’ 
gives hig the dope he has to give re the book - yr babies 2 to 
noe an appointment for obs with the sec. of the Southend Rhythn | 
Clube 


Aks obshow t e work is going and what he can do to help. Says the 

1422 Heralds of Swing will be broadcasting this Mondayl 
) Obs mentions having met Lew Davis. heg says that he expected that 

VY Lew would have a lot to say "He would". Doesn'tlike him, 

Adé@s that if obs wants to go into the racial side of jazz jt may 
4 ]O interest him to know that most of the big time players are Jews. 

"They always were the money is". 
032 Reg and Geoff then go off to get a "bit of Crumpet". Geoff is 


changing his flat tonig':t and wants someone to take along to the 
nhew onee 


THE RHYTHM CLUB 


‘ Tae No. 1 Rayram Cuius was founded in 1933. The members are of all 
ages and meetings are held on alternate Monday evenings at 8 p.m. till 10.40 p.m. 
at the Warwick Rooms, First Avenue Restaurant, Holborn, W.C.2. 


THE OssecTS of the Club are to promote all that is best and topical in Hot 


and Swing music, record lecture recitals by experts and people well known in jazz 


circles being a regular feature in addition to frequent jam sessions featuring promi- 
nent musicians and band shows by the best semi-pro Bands. Opportunities often 
occur also for members themselves to participate in jam sessions. 


THE CLUB PREMISES are central, spacious and comfortable, facilities includ- 
ing a licensed bar, table tennis and darts for those who feel so disposed before 
meetings and during the intervals. 


Members may SELL and ExCHANGE records, and auctions are arranged from 
time to time to make available to members records which would not bierwise be 
obtainable. 


MEMBERSHIP of the Club may be secured by application to the Hon. Secre- 
tary, Mr. H. G. Penniket, at 6 Lordship Park, N.16, or by attending a Club meeting 
and completing a form of application for membership. 


THE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION is as follows :— 


Gentlemen... 15/- per annum or 4/- quarterly. 
Ladies i 7/6 per annum. 


Non-members are admitted as visitors upon payment of a fee of 1/- per 
meeting. 


Membership of the club also entitles members to attend the Leonard Feather 
Jam Sessions held in the same premises on alternate Monday evenings, at half the 
nominal fee which is 2/- per person. 
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N 65 No.l Rhythm Club. Leonard Feather Jam Session. AH 2626.39 
‘ } | 


Tonight one of the fortnightly Leonard Feather meetings. This meeting 
was to i nelude as well as gramophone recital and jam session a 
M$o0 short address by Gerry Mopre in defence of his action in resigning | 
from Victor Silvester's Strict Tempo Orchestra. (See Melody Mker). |! 
Obs arrived at 8 and there were already about 12 men and 5 women ¥ 
thete in addition to offieials. | 
E%,;. Obs re-introduces himself to Bill Ellist, who did not recognise him 
when he first entered. | 
Fy Obs asks if Leonard Feather Wall be there and Elliot says he is right 
behing him and introduces him. Leonard is about 27, dark hair, spruce 
appea ance, small moustache, white teeth and pleasant smile. Dressed 
in blue serge DB suit with flowered tie. Trousers are above shoe level 
being cle r of the uppegps and revealing his socks when he walks, 
Says he is busy at t e moment but will be baggy to chat in a minute. 
Will we make ourselves at home. (Obs is with Molly Fleming). 
Obs sits near the back and chats till Leonard returns. He says he is 
_ interested in MO and has read Britain. S ys he liked it - refreshing, 
?33 but a pity it was so anti-Chamberlain, as it hardly was Mass observati 
then. But at a time when the e was so much Chamberlain worship he wel- 
comed the book. Very interested to hear MO doing a jazz book. What way 
gan he help. 
He has been running these jam sesd ons for a year now and they had 
their first anniversary meeting last time when they had the Heralds 
K22 of Swing over. | 
Ly, Talks of the tremendous difference between jazz in America and here. 
4 Most pronounced is the financial difference. There even a second rate 
musician can earn a good living. A band playing in a club "as big as 
wa, @ bathroom" will get about 10 guineas a man, whilst for the equivalent 
‘ of a W.End hotel job the minimum there will be 18 guineas a week. And 
most of them get over the minimum. A front line man here with a W.End 
job and recordings, broadcasts from Normandy, Luxembourg and the rest 
will be lucky if he is getting £15 a week - and that a front rank man. 
Coming back to England his fibst impression - after a month in New 
Yon was the bad state of British jazz. Everything is done on such a 
scale there. 
Says George Shearing is here tonight. This week he starts in his first 
night club job - at a new one in Greek St called the Nut House. “eonar 
was instrumental in getting him the job. : 
te He was hopping to get Coleman Hawkins over for next we&k. He is going 
’ tack to America soon, as h s 6 months permit here is nearly up and 
théy hope to stage a sort of farewekl party at the Rhythm Club for 
him. Obs says he would very much like to interview Hawkins. Is he 
interesting? Feather says he is = rather a character. Better if obs — 
interviews him when he is sober. He is a funny person and tnreliable, 
That is why Leonard is not sure wether he wi-_l be able to get him | 
for the concert. He is to ring him tonight. As he has no more busines 


going 
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them to decide. 
The record sounds good to obs and there is clapping for about 10 secs 
at the end by about 90 % of the audience. (When the show started at 
8.30 there were some 50 men and 10 women present). 

_eonard asked them how many thpught that record swung. 3 put their 
hands up. How many thought it a good record? About 25 put their hands 
up. He expresses surprise at this discrepancy. 
He then gives a recital of French recordings. Some of them are appar- 
ently by unknown combinations. Says that there are some which should 
be released here and as HMV have the rights to all French recordings 
over here he thiiks they ought to do something about it. Laterhe 
makes the same plea about some American Vocalion recordings saying 
that. Regal-Zonophone hawe the rights to these here. 

Says there will be a 20 minute tnterval before Gerry Mopre speaks and 
that copies of Hot-Discography, Swing, and other American journals 
are available at the back of the room together with other Vocalion 
records. | 
Obs goes to the back of the room and there are about 20 people round 
the table. One - a student appagently buys a record for 3/-. Has to 
change a £1 note to do it and when a girl comes up to him and asks 


Ze 


him to buy a 2d raffle ticket. He says no, he is broke. He has bought 


lots without ever winning and does not think he will. 
During 
Bill Elliot says yes anyone and then corrects himself saying 
a minute - I'll 
a chap called Croft. He looks about 21. Obs is introduced to him and 
when he hears the name MO says "Not the Blackheath @ ople?" Obs says 
yes. Chap had read Britain and was thinking of doing some observing. 


Says he will be delighted to help in the jazz book. He is secretary of 
S3%.1-the S.E.London Rhythm Club - headquarters at New Cross. 


Obs "Are you a member of the club?" 


C "Well a floating member. I come in when I can - generally about once 


a fortnicht". 


O "What district do you come from?" 

C "Catford". 

O "What 8 your job?" 

Cx"I'm unemployed at the moment. I've been a negotiating clerk and a 
removal estimator.” 

O "How often do you cone ?" 

C "About once a fortnight" 

O "What attracted you to the club?" 

C "I like to see the W.End boys getting together. We don't often see 
them at my club. Tonight I came to see Gerry Moore. He has been 
having a disagreement with Victor Silvester over the strict tempo 
playing. They had a long article in the MM." 

O "Do you know music?" 

C "Well I am a musician. I play the trumpet. I know enough of the 
piano to work out theories, and arrangements. I hope to become a 
proe you see." 

O "What is your @efinition o€ swing?" 

C "That's difficult. Do you mean swing as opposed to jazz?" 

O "Yes. Maybe" 

C "Webl that makes it worse. I shouldn't have said that should I?(hew 


Oc 1 fee ta so" 


the interval obs asks can he speak to some of the people there, 
"No wait 
get you someone who is representative". He calls over | 
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C "Well perhaps it is easiest to give a description of swing. It is 
C4 a set rhythm - with a set rhythmic background giving the soloists 
5 e chance for melddic inventiveness. I think that is the best way I 
can put it.fhey generally swing to 4 in a bar. They have tried to 
Cy swing to Bin a bar. Benny Carter has tried it with a four-péice 
A) sax, trumpet, melody, and rhythm. Larry Adler did a write up in the 
MM in which he said that to try and swing a waltz was like trying | 
to put a brassiere on the Venus @e Milo. I always remember that. 
They um ally try to do it by altering the 3 in a bar to 4 in a bar. | 
For instance George Chisholm has tried to do it with'I'm for ever 
blowing bubblest" 
O "How long has the SE Rhythm Club been going?" 
C "Well we have knocked around for several years. We lad a room in 
Lewisham and used to get small gatherings - at the most a dozen. 
One Sunday during a jam session the feet stamping knocked the ceilin 
out of the room below. When I became secretary 2 years ago I looked 
around for something better and got a room at New Cross at the 
Amersham Arms hotel, just opposite New X station. It is quite a nice 
Siz place. We get about 30 there. All the loc-l semi-pros are interestec 
and we get them together fo jam sessions.You must come along some 
time. After next Hie dddy Wednesday we shall be having meetings eve 
Tuesday." 


M So Interval finishes and leonard Feather introduces Gerry Moore. He looks 
Jewish, about 35. Smiles a lot and has an amused eméte-en-hte-face 
expression on his face the whole time he is talking. . 

"T have brought along a metronome. It also is useful as a tape measure 
I find that it works best at 18 inc:es." He laughs and brings out a 
Woolworth's tape measure of the metal type extends it to 18" and gets 
Leonard to hold it. He stes it swaying and then counts out "152535 cece 
that's the idea of strict tempo.¥t eegulates the idea of strict tempo. 
I'm not making any criticism of the prersonelle of Victor Silvester's 
band. I think it has musical qualities which are a lot better than a 
lot of English bands. We play that tempo for QS5,FT,T. 32-36 bars to 

t e minute. I can't do that any more. I'll give you an illustration. 
I'll play Pea for Two right through the chorus once and then do it 
strict tempo style." 

He does. When he plays strict tempo obs thinkshe is deliberately 
unfair in the emphasis he places oj its monotony. 
"The Imperial Society says that 'lift' is not required in a FT —- merely 
4 dead beats." He plays "In the Blue of the Night" exageerating the : 
monotony again. 

Finshes up with comedy recital of piano accompaniment in the silent 
film days.(See Molly report). 

~. T ey then have a jam session. About 70 men and 17women present now. 

Le Play for half an hour. Personelle at first includes Gerry Moore (piano 
bai Si sh (Dave Wilkins), tenor sax (Reg Dare), Guitar ( ) and Bass 
a DrumMse _ 


These change about. Alto sax comes in, and new tenor, guitar, piano, 
and drums. Meeting ends at ll. 
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Every Sunday Evenine at 8pm - Bourne Hall, Adj. Fishmongers Arms. 
High Road, Wood Green, N. (Piccadilly Line) 


The Gig Club was started in 19535 to provide a 
meeting place in the best atmosphere of social intercourse 
for all those interested in dance music - gigsters, professional 
musicians, arrangers, amateur instrumentalists and swing 
enthusiasts. It was the first and original club of its kind 
and is now the largest in Britain. 


Its activities are controlled by a voluntary 
committees and the funds are devoted entirely to the interests 
of the members. 


Most of the world famous musicians have appeared 
at the Club from time to time - Louis Armstrong, Coleman Hawkins, 
Joe Venuti, Nat Gonella, Harry Hayes, Freddy Gardner, to mention 
only a few. 


Many are the gigs which exchange hands among the 
members. You can dance or listen to swing music in the real 
atmosphere. You can join in the informal jam sessions which 
are held every Sunday evening. You can play darts, table-tennis, 
you can find interesting conversation over a really good glass 
or oéeer, 


The Club has its own library, drum kit, and string 
bass. : 


You can join by applying to the Secretary. on the 
form below. i 


MEMBERSHIP: 2s. 6d. per annum 
Members 1/- per visit. Visitors 1/6. 


APPLICATION FORM FOR M&MB3RSHIP . 
To The Secretary, The Gig Club, 
Fishmongers Arms, High Road, 
Wood Green, N. | 
Date @#e@ee5seeee#2e8esesdvcres8ee€e#tee@ 


Full Name 
and 
Address 
(in BLOCK A ese ee oceove e¢ © oeee © a Vr °° @ 
CAPITALS) 


I hereby agree, if elected, to adhere in every 
respect to the rules and regulations of the Club for the time 
being enforced and as same may be hereafter varied by the 
Committee. 
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GIG CLUB JA Sunday 2.7.39. : 

Observers arrived about 8.30. It was necessary , 

to explain to men at door nature of business as Les Ayling was 
not present. After the necessary introductions,a count was | ae 


made at 8.50. The result was 
27 men and 6 women present. 
This was repeated twice during the course of the 


9 P.M. 30 men and 8 women in the hall. 
7 men and 3 women in the bar, 
37 men and 11 women altogether. 
19.55 55 men and 17 women in the hall (the bar being gkuda 
closed) 

At the time of entrance a4 band was playing 
on the raised platform at the end of the hall furthest from the 
door. Soon after they left the platform and one of the box 
office men playeé gramophone records,also on the platform, and 
amplified through a Truvoice loudspeaker beside the entrance to 
the bar. This man,stou,dark,dressed in a dark lounge suit and of 
a greasy appearance,announced each number as it was played. 
No-one appeared to listen,either to the announcements or to the 
records themselves. Near the door a game of ping pong Was in 
progress,and a young man and woman of about 18 were plaging darts. 

One of the numbers played was "Black Eyes", 
It began in the traditional way,whereupon the soloist Was admonished 
by a member of the band to hot it up. Henceforth it became 
unrecognisable to the obs. -- at least,until the vocal began. 

The announcer then called for some boys to go on the stage. 

One of those present called to another, standing in the entrance 
to the bar,"Come on,you're wanted on the stage". The reply was 
"Someone ought to hit him lightly". 

Obs. approached a sleek,dark young man of 
about 25,sitting at the side by himself,and asked Who Was 
playing. The man(henceforth to be referred to as X) replied, 

"Anyone plays --- they just go up Whenthey 
feel ilke it. Of course,they can't all go up at once,else 
they'd get crowded. Everything is impromptu -- they don't have 
any music", (At this moment the band started playing) "There 
you are -- they're off. In another half-hour some more will 


go up". 


Obs. "Does everyone who comes here play an instrument ?" 
X "Nearly everyone -- I play sometimes". 

"Another good thing about this club, everyone helps 
each Other. They can get jobs through the club -- they put 
adverts up at the back for players". 

In the course of this conversation X pointed 
out to Obs. Billy Lawrence,winner of the Blackpool All-Band 
Britain Contest,1939. Lawrence was in the middle of @ group, 
and Obs. couldn't be sure which was him, 
A friend came up and said to X:- 
"Going to be a lot here tonight". 
X "I'm not so sure. Last time they didn't come,so Il © 
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GIG CLUB JA Sunday 2.7.39 


got gloriously drunk down at the Fishmonger's"., (The Fishmonger's 
Arms is a pub next door to the Gig Club). 

Another man -- about 30,slim,with glasses, 
spoke to X. (Obs later discovered this was Eddie Alvarez, 
leader of the Lyricals) Obs had been trying to explain MO to 
X,and had introduced him to "Britain". Alvarez picked it up, 
and wanted to know what it was all about. As goon as he heard 
that MO was engaged on a survey of Dancing,he excitedly began 
to tell Obs all the places he ought to go to,but so quicklp that 
Obs was unsuccessful in catching all the names. 

Eddie. "Have you ever been on @ river trip ? No ? 
Oh,boy,you must go on one of them { I'll get you a free pass 
for one. My next is on the 22nd --- start from Westminster at 
10,30,and go on till 3.30. Only mind you don't fall over the 
bottles $ Been to the Paramount on a Monday night ? Paramount, 
Tottenham Court Road. Never seen anything like it --- must be 


a Monday night though. Have you studied the effect of jaaz on 


Big weddings ? Can't bake you to one of them,of course, but 
they're very interesting. But the Paramount is the place. 
Fucking each other on the floor -- you can take a randy little 
bit in the gallery and get what you want on a chair. Only mind 
you take a stock of French letéers with you -- I carry my old 
ones in my pocket". (Eddie put his hand in his pocket,and 
brought out a handful of loose French letters) "Have you had 

a drink ? Come along and have one with me". 

X and Obs followed Eddie into the bar, where 
Eddie and Obs had a mild and bitter each and Xa bitter. X asked 
Obs why they didn't try and sell the book on dancing at the door 
of the Gig Club when it was ready. 

Eddie gave Obs his card,and asked for Observer's 
address,so that he could let him know about the next river-trip. 
Eddie continued to rattle on:- 

"MY band is the six-piece champion in the 
All-London Melody Maker Contest". 

Obs. "When was that ?" 
Eddie “Let me see -- now,when was it?" 
X "Thursday,May 24th". 
Eddie "Yes,that's right -- Thursday,May 24th". 
We were the only six-piece in the first four -- 
there were ten bands,and every other Was a 
ten-piece". 
Obs (to X) "What band do you play in ?" 
X #None -- I spent too much on beer", | 
(He gave the impression that he was putting 4 
prave face on a disappointing fact) 
ye, Eddie "That's the trouble with the boys -- all their 
money goes on a car and beer -- when they've 
had that they're just the same 4s anyone else, 
N10 Of course,if they want to marry,then they save, 
N25. I say, have you been to a night-club ? No ? 
| Oh,you ought to go to one -- Perhaps I could get 
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you in with me. If you go down to the Palm Beach, you'll 
G40 find Nat Gonella,one or two of Ambrose's boys, and 
A%o several others down there almost any week", 
Another man suddenly burst into our group and 
said to Eddic#® “That young lad playing the guitar -- he's 


cOlossal. He's not playing now, but waait till you here him later", 


Eddie continued with his night-club theme:- 

"Tt's the atmosphere in a night-club -- you get drunk on it. 

The dancing too -- it's more intimate", 
‘Yar. X "I've never been yet -- have to pay fifty bob for a 
bottle of whiskey. Have to pay a dollar to get in." 
Eddie "You have a bit of whi skey and you're tight -- and 
you go on to six o'clock like that". 
Obs. *#Can you tell me more about these weddings ?" 


~ Eddie "The biggest are Jewish,of course. The band has to 
¥ be capable of straight stuff for dinner -- you know, 
J 22. an orchestration of Faust,with a couple of vocals. 


Then after dinner the band is treated handsomely. 
Meanwhile,either the dining hall is cleared or 
| they transfer to another hall,and play dance music 
W3 for the evening. It's worth 25 or 35/- a man. 
Last night we played at a party at the 
Duke of Fife's -- it's a pub. We ran the Whole 
bloody thing -- musical chairs,etc -- and the Whole 
thing revolves around the band, It was run by the 
landlord's daughter. There was free beer,and simply 
amazing things were done by the band", 

Obs went into hall with other two to hear 
the band -- three guitars and a bass. Eddie leaned across 4nd 
said:-"Do you see that fellow has an amplification guitar -- 

it's electrified. There are very few of them about. 
The other two suppy the rhythm -- single rhythm", 
The amplification guitar was connected by a 
coil which left the instrument to a battery at the player's side, 
Alec,who had joined Eddie and Obs.,asked the 
following questions: - 
Alec "What happens on these river trips ?" 
Eddie "Every boat carries a band. The bandsmen's money 
W3 varies around £12 a week. Of course,the betéter class 
the boat,the better the band and the better the pay. 
The Americans are the best -- these college bands do 
a trip free round the world just for the experience", 
th, Alec “Are you a member of the Musicians Union ? 
Eddie "Yes" 
3 Alec "And of the D.B.D.A. ?" 
Eddie "No. It's a very good thing,but the Union is good 
HRS enough. It's all right for Jack Harris and the Ms @ 
ere the Union looks after the rest. The D.B.DA 


is only a piece of paperon top of a stick, No-one 
knows what it means,anyway", 
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Obs. "Do you ever think of forming a bigger band" 
Eddie "Oh,yes -- less than seven realiy undermines a band, 


I play seven to ten -- average three gigs a week, 
All the boys are on day jobs -- they usually get s! 
a man " . 


The guitarists had finished,and 4 man dressed 
in a dinner jacket went on to the stage (later obs discovered 
he was Les Ayling) He called for a hand for the guitarists, which 
was freely given. The records of the Band Contest was announced, 
and chairs were taken up to the front. When all were seated, 
there were three closely packed rows,others sitting round the 
sides,and a few who remained at the back of the fakl. Ayling 
said that the records of Billy Hicks and his band Would be 
Played first,and Billy himself would see to the gramophone. 
He welcomed Mr.P.Mathison Brooks,editor of Melody Maker,who had 
come along to give a commentary on the records (applause). 
He asked Mr.Brooks to take over,and hoped that the musicians 
present would pick up some hints from the records and Mr.Brooks's 
commentary 

Mr.Brooks stepped up to the platform,and sat 
down on the c&aBir provided for him. He is a big man,in his fiftie 
rather sandy hair. Before the records Were played,he made the 
following prefatory address:- 

"The whole job was done 100% thoroughly. 
The Winter Gardens Ballroom in Blackpool holds 8,990. Itisa 
rectangular building,with tw balconies. There is room for 
4,900 below -- no,I should say 5,000 -- and the other 3,000 
abovee It was a six p.m. start,and I have no hesitation in saying 
that the atmosphere was electric. I have officiated at about 
400 contests,so I am not easily elated, but even I felt the 
atmosphere. I would like to say a word about the judges; it 
isn't easy to judge -- your mind is apt to wander to one favoured 
instriiment at the expense of the others. It is possible for the 
members of the audience to mke a general statement of Which 
band thay kike best,but there is nothing behind it. ‘Some were 
judging for the first time; I will admit that in the past there 
have been some peculiar judgements ,although that Wouldn't affect 
the final because we have such a big panel. This year we had the 
best board of judges ever. I want to say for Geraldo,that even 
if he is a commercial band-leader,he has a damned good idea of 
what it's all about. He was a 100% tower of strength to us. 
Nat GoneBla,whom you might expect to have been a bit impatient, 
was as solid as anyone elsé6. 

| In the afternoon there were three grand 

affairs in three different halls. Geraldo,George Elrick and 
myself were in one, judging the Midland bands,Fredy Bretherton, 
Nat Gonella and Phil Watts were in another. It was something 
like a bar lounge -- the London bands were there and there was 
a very intimate atmosphere. The toughest job fell to the 
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Northern judges. There were thirteen bands playing,and the hall 
was packed (most of the bands and visitors come from the North, 
and they naturally want to support their own bands). The 

. judges there were Edgar Jackson,Art Strauss and -- and --er --" 

(At this point Mr.Brooks could not recall the name of 

the third judge,and appealed to the audience. After some 

Mi hesitation, someone suggested Bram Martin,which was correct, 
This inciden caused a certain amount of amusement, which Mr.Brooks 
did not share). 

"We, judging the Midland contest,were emphatically 
in favour of the Oxford Blue Star Plgers. There Was no doubt that 
they would have an intergst in the final". (Once again Mr.Brooks 
could not recall the names of the bands that were placed second 
and third,but after some prompting he remembered that a 
combination called the New Empress were second. A member of the 
audience claimed that a Lincoln band had gained second place, 
woich Brooks denied,admitting, however,that the Lincoln band Was 

hos very good). "In the London group,Les Ayling was first. It was 
9 tussle for second place,but Fred Hadley was narrowly beaten 
out by Mirfield. In the Northern Division,the performance alone 
would have been very good for the West End.The Westbourne 
Players of Huddersfield got things in their laps,with utter 
style and good finish. : 

"Our. own fancy was for the Oxford Blue Star, who 
were drawn first,with the Westbourne Players to follow. The 
Oxford Blue Star were better than ever,but the Westbourne 

Sr% Players went down. Semi-pro bands can ne¥Yer play the same way 
twice -- that doesn't go for pros". (Eddie signalled Obs to 
put that down,imply ng that it was an important point). 

"The Blue Star were as unlucky as any not to Win. 
They are a grand little band -- the way they played they can 
carry on a whole programme by themselves." 
Oxford Blue Star Players (Their records were played first) 
The first included a piano solo -- Brooks announced,#That is 
the winning piano player,as a matter of fact", When it had 
been played through,he said,"That was a damned fine recording, 
but you can't work miracles. There was only one microphone, 
sO it is impossible to record perfectly. The reproduction is 
not as good as it might be (Billy signaks agreement) In the hall 
those false values were unnoticeable. That's a perfect little 
fox-trot, though perhaps a little stiff. The clarinet player 
won the clarinet prize". 

QS ("Night Rider") "You wouldn't think that was a 
semi-pro,yet they only played fifth." (An amazed gasp from the 
audience). 

Sight test “They lost a few marks on this", 

(Alec asked Eddie to explain a sight test:-"The band has 
never seen it before,and have to play it right off. They have 
only three minutes to look at it) 

: Brooks continued:-"This demonstrates that the semi-pros 
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find it difficult to play both notea@ and tune from sight. But 
it wasn't a bad performance." 
Westbourne Players --- placed ninth. 
(Alec "Do they always play the same tunes ?" 
Eddie The same three in the afternoon and the evening. 
The sight test is new") | 
Brooks:=- "I've never heard these records before -- they 
worry me (laughter). That was a very good performance -- perhaps 
a little studied,except towards the end,but all the same,it was 
a very good performance (more laughter). The trumpeter was very 
good,but refuses to turn professional,in spite of offers". 
Voice from audience;:-"And a good clarinetist". 
QS "Amazon Goes A'wooing" 
(Eddie "That band's attempting too much -- only Ambrose 
can do it") 
Brooks:-"An overloaded orchestration saddled the band 


with too much. But compared with an American band,it's not too 
far behind". 


Sight test "This is where they came unstuck,or should do. 


Not a very comfortable performance -- it just about ploughed the 
Westbourne Players". 
Fred Mirfield's Swing Cats "This band provided the most dramatic 
moment in the contest -- I'm referring to the collapse of the 
guitarist,who had a stroke. It probably had no effect on the Ke 
result. The guitar player was grand,and got the prize. fhis 
wasnVt out of sympathy -- it was simply because hewas the best 
player there." 
The second record was taken off fairly soon. 

"You see,the guitarist wasn't there. The following band had a 
nasty task -- everyone was very excited -- but they carried it 
off splendidly". 
The Philco Band (Scottish) "They'd make a good show band. The 
vocalist was particularly good. You'll hear just a bit of him". 
(The record was played through,and the vocalist was barely 

audible to obs). 


"This band played very easily,with nice confidene 


and relaxed." | 
QS "They did the same number as last year. The recording 
gives a pretty good idea of the band,although the vocalist couldn't 
be properly heard. He has everything which makes a good vocalist, 
I hope you're not here to judge the judgements. If so,you'd 
think they were worthy of more than sixth place", 
Ambassadors Band (runners up) "Their sight reading was extremely 
goode The alto and sax sections won prizes. George Prest is the 
leader -- he nearly always wins the alto prize", 
For their SF the Ambassadors played "Tea for Two," 
which Brooks found a "shade disappointing”. 
(Voice from audience:-"But they got going nicely" ) 
Qs "That was a good performance,I think -- I expect you ll 
agree. You wouldn't think the brass was the same as 
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in the SF. It was a very nice rendering,and very confident". 

|\§ Billy Lawrence "His SF was particularly good -- it was the tune 
which scored so heavily fork the band. A wonderfully finished 
performance,although personally,I should have liked a little 
more basse When you listen,ask yourself if a band could play 
it better." 

The number received the loudest applause of the evening 

Brooks:-"Billy Lawrence is an extraordinary fellow, 
(laughter) He played it as it was meant to be played, instead 
of getting someone to fiddle about with it. Personally, I'd 
like to have the record, Billy". 

Billy Hicks mumbled assent,when a voice from the 
crowd called out,"Ten and six". This provoked much laughter, but 
Brooks did not see the joke. 

Brooks:-"From what you've heard,you'll agree that 
that band was definitely superior”. 

New Empress Batid (Nelson) "The trumpet player in this band is 
good". During the playing of the record,Brooks said,"The 
trumpet player was so spectacular, he brought the house down, 
He's a well know cornéttist in the North". 

Les Ayling's Band played next,but obs heard no 
reference made to them by Brooks. (Ayling was on the platform 
himself behind Brooks. As X was speaking to Obs at the time, 

a comment may have been missed). 

The Imeson Brothers. Brooks:-"They carried off some prizes -- 
they speak for themselves. The recording is probably not very 
g00d,but they gained fourth place," 

After anninex the SF Brooks remarked:-"The interestig 
effects you heard in the opening chords was due to the mute 
falling from a trumpet,but he carried on. This type of music 
doesn't mean much to me -- it's queer stuff altogether." 

(It was a slow,dcliberate number --Obs). 
Ron Miller "the last band", 
Qs "St.Louis Blues”. 
Brooks:=-"That tells you the class of that band. 
We'll just play the sight test to prove it,and that will be the 
end of the records". After this record,"A rather classy 
rendring. For my part,I think Billy Lawrence deserved it." 


(abplause) 


Les AYling jumped up and thanked the audience, 
Mr.Brooks and Billy Hicks. "The bands were extradrdinarily 
good. We have enjoyed it,rather to our surprise. We thought 
such a long programme on records Would be rather tiring. — 
If anyone would like to have any of the records,they are being 
sold at 10/6 for two sides,and there's a special price for 
competing bands". 


During the latter partm of the performance,X had 
sat down beside Obs and spoke as follows:- | 
"The trouble with jaaz today is that it isn't 
Xtaken seriously enough by the general publie, The moan of jazz 
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musicians is that they are begrudged a guinea or so -- it's only 
a dance band,they say. The symphonies get the money,and they're 
never cut off in the middle of a programme,like jaza. The BBC 
will not Understand that swing is as much music as symphony. They 
Ought to get the public interested in dance music in itself. They 
should make a business out of it -- it isn't just an excuse for 
dancing. Half these bands are better than the pros. The BBC 
don't think of merits -- they prefer the Pump Room at Ashby de la 
Zouche. They have no discrimination in JAZZ. The BBS is the 
Dogars” advertising force of today -- that's true,isn't it ? -- 
they insist on playing bad dance music. If people heard the 
good stuff,they'd become interested," 

Alec leaned forward to ask,"What has caused the marked 
improvement in the bands ?" 

X "The enthusiasm of the people. It's growing bigger 
and bigger. We want to promote interest in dance music, just like 
the symphony concerts". 

Obs "You want to keep out of dance music ? You prefer 
to call it swing ?" 

X “Exactly". 

Alec "How do you define swing ?", : 

X "Swing is playing from solo. Any good musician can 
play from the music. Swing is a much abused wor -- people think 
anything fast is swing. The general public feel that dance music 
is just a noise. But it should be studied -- instead of drums and 
a tin can,there's something in it. A good jaaz player can play 
straight, but no symphony player can play swing. He hasn't the 
mind to improvise -- it isn't in his soul. 

Four or five years ago an average good musician in 
a pro band got £60 a week -- now he's lucky to get £20, The 
interest in American bands brought @ boom in our own,but it was 
stopped by the Musicians Union. ¥& The American Union wouldn't let 
our best bands over there,so the MU refused to let thekrs come 
heree The result is a deadlock. If both parties would only give 


way,it would be better for both of them," 


At the end of the performance observers said boodbye 
to Eddie,who promised to inform them about the river trip 4nd get 
passes for both. X,on hearing that they were going to Manor 
Houge,said he would so with them. Observers fetched their macs 
from the cloakroom,behind the platform,and left with X. Bus to 
Manor House, where they stood talking to X before catching their 
trolley bus. (It was about 12. 50%. Alec asked X what instrument 
he umad played. 

xX "T used to play the drums", 


rig. Alec “Arem't they expensive ?". 


X "Mine cost me £30. Then I fell out of work,so I 
gold them. Then I took up dancing for a short 
time,but now I've come back here". 

Alec "Why did you give up dancing ?" 
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X I didn't like it. I used to go to lessons at 
first,and became quite good at it -- I Won a 
prize once. But I don't like the kind of people 
you meet in dance halls. They're snobs -- if 
you don't belong to their little clique,or if you 
don't know a particular fancg atep, they don't 
think anything of you. The there's the monotony -- 
going round and round a fléor,doing the same old 
steps again and again,until one day I asked my Selr, 
'What am I doing this for?’ So I gave it up". 
Shortly after,the observers had to leave 
to catch their trolley bus,and said zoodby e to A,who lived just 
around the corner. 
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Committee member ait duor aged abou} 30, moustache, light brown summer 
suit, tendency to paidness. Knows about MO and is very interested. at | 
Says he has considered becoming observor for some time, us 8 
Obs gives him Penguin and talks about MO. Chap says he will be very 
interested to read this as he thinks what the public think ig impprtal 
and that he is very interedted in public opinion. He is one of | 
committee, and has bee: with the club since it startdd. 
Obs asks him how many members t ere are and he goes through the books 
and reckons membershin at2&9, of which he estimates 25% are women. 
Obs talks about press angle on a place like this as compared wit] 
angle and ske é@nstances the article in Illustrated on this club. Mentio: 
how they faked the pictures of jitterbugs ‘ing. Barnett, the chap, Peplie, 
"I deplore the fact th t we had those pictures in. The Tllustrated 
men were here and made tem do that. I think it did us a lot of harm 
because it gives people a wrong impression of us. We don't do that sort 
of thing here. It is just like this any evening (indicating the people « 
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playing table tennis a.d darts and the others sitting round the room). 


I personally think that jitterbugging is deger erate. It is foreign to 
our nature - us English people. We don't let oursélves go like that." 


Later obs chats with Billy Lawrence ; winner of the Al1-E gland Blackpoo. 
Contest for semi-pro bands, organised by the MM. 

He is about 35, fattish, rather unintelligent looki 
dark, smokes ciggrettes dwn to the last 
stump to his lips. 


» about 5'10*%, 
ge", just being able to get the 


"Vou will be surprised at the reactions of the masses to jazz. At Black 
pool they had had on the final night to listen to 2O bads. You would 
be surprisec how enraptured they get. There was not ing to entertain 
them like vocalists o anything like that. As far as public reactions 
concerned - well the public like a show, and they got one with the 
Imeson brothers. They are a bandof 7 brothers. When they went on - the 
public like the idea of listening to a cripple or anything like that - 
well they got a show in them (He talks disjointedly all the time). 
If a ba: dot 7 brothers zo on*they think it wonderful. Not that their 
performance was exceptional. If you cite them what they like they're 
gregh ei gh L 
My band? Well #* had first been in the All-Britain before with the 
Blue Sparks befere- -they whenthey held the Nottingham in 1932. ve ot a 
3rd then. Then I turned pro and shortly after back to semi-pro. Hither : 
it was that I w sn't good enough for the profession ew but the professi. 
on was in such a poor state, or it was that I couldn't make enough ; 
money at ite I opened a shop = a travel agency, tobacconists and 
confectioners. That was not a great success. That is why I came back to 
semi-pro work. 
I started contesting again in '37. I went in for two contests that yer. 
the N. London - in which I got a secodd, and the All-London - 4th. 
This year I changed the band and we have won the N.Loncon, bas! oe 
London, and the All-Brite¥in. ee 
There are 10 in the band- 3 saxes, 4 brass, 3 rhythm. ee, 
In 1926 © organised the first MM contest at Tottenham Palais de Dange 
that's the place that is ndw the Royal. My assistant judges were a 
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Mayerl, Bert Rakbton (he was at the Savoy then) Edgar Jackson, and 
Mathison Brooks. 
I ran other contests. I took the idea along to the MM. I got the idea 
from a man who ran the contest on small lines. Since that one in 1926 
they have ru.. over 400 contests. The MM were right. I stood and thought 
at Blackpool 'Well I did start something. My God I've never seen such 
a sfandard.* I don't think the standard could be higher among pros than 
it was at Black»nool this year." | 


Obs "What about the slump in jazz. What do you think of that?" 


Apart from the political situation it has been coming for some years, 
for the simple reason I'm not too sure whether the mass of the public 
fully appréciate swing music ~- for the simple reason that the man who's 
not interested will listen and the foremost thing in his mind will be 
the melody. Such is the reason for the success of Silvester, That 
combined with the short-sighted policy of the press powers that Keep 
the American bands out of the country. It would stimub te interest if 
the Union or the Ministry of Labour werevto let them in but they have 
kept them out - people like Ellington, Goodman, Whiteman. Crooning is 
pushed down the throats of the people mech too much. 

You listen to the average wireless programme. What is it? The pubste 
whole snag is that the public is not like the American public that 
there when an instrumentalist performs - I think the reason they are mot 
appreciative is the negro influence. There it is instilled into the | 
public who can appreciate it more. You give a swing contest herej What 
would it meet with? What success? You have got to be far too commercial 
here. You hafe got to sink your individuality for commercialism. 


Obs "What about the MU? 


Ifit can only be made to appeal to the semi pro anc the semi-pro looked 
upon by the profession a little more humanly (?7humanely) then I think 
they'll do - I think they will be - I tink the Union will meet with 
the approval from the semi-pro which is 75%. If they would enrol the 

interest of the semi-pro and treat him like a human, not a viper. If 
they could get hin in I think then they would get near to the American 
union - which is the finest in the world. You have got to pass an exam 
t ere which is the finest thing in the world. Ambrose out of a job - 
‘it's oneof the sacrileges of the business. 


Obs "And the DSDA?" 


It is a great pity the semi-pro section went west. But Igm afraid they — 
will play the tune according to the whistle. I think as far as the , 
lead rs are concerned they are simply interested in the D°DA when and 
where it concer .s them. 

If they don't get one band t ey will get another. Until the union is 
LOOZ they can't even come to an agreement with the BBC. 
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Obs "And what do you think about the BBC?" 


I feel strongly about it. They refused me a broadcast pwing to an 
agreement with the Union which won't allow semi-pros on the air. The | 
very same day that I got a refusal the Imeson band broadcast. They were 
in a feature cazled "Roundabout". That & not right is it? Why should | 
we be barred? Aren't some of our bands better than the pro bands? But 
the semi pro in da ce music is ruled out. Yet a band composed of taxi- 
drivers can ge& a broadcast. Why can't we? | | 
In my band there's an accountant, a bootmaker, an electrical engineer, | 
a bus conductor, 2 clerks, an army bandsman, a dealer in a music shop, | 
an instrument maker, and myself. Aren't we entitled to a broadcast? yet | 
you ean here a silver prize band, which is semi-pro. Why should we be | 
Q barred? 
| How af ten do we rehearse? Well we rehearse more when we are contesting | 
but we always have one rehearsal a week; that is provided all cah man- 
age the night we pick. Some of the boys work late. 
The pros and the semi-pros are a sore proposition. -he semi-pro is not | 
C4 out to do the pro any harm - not the semi-pro of any standing that is. 
You will get bl ack sheep in all lines," 
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Obs has difficulty in finding their new premises - having 
been directed by Band Wagon to the Red Lion in High Holborn, 
Eventually finds them at the White Hart - a pub in High Holborn 
opposite Chancery Lane. 

Meeting in a room about 30' square and L-shcped. 

Obs asks for Bill Eliot, organiser, and is greeted by hin. 
He remembers obs and tatis him to come in. Won't accept payment. 
Meeting on usual lines - vix. a record recital, interval, and 
jam session. 

Counts revealed :- 

8 pm. 23 men, 5 women. (plus staff of 3 men and 2 women) 


8.3 — * @ ® ( ditto) (2 soldiers in audé#ence) 
8.10 oo. * 


i 


ditto) (3 soldiers im audience) 
ditto) 
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diteo) (2 soldiers left at 9pm.) 


Record recital was entitled "From Brass to Hide" and given 
by a chap about 30, with public school accent. Spoke indietinetly : 
Gave examples of his favourite layers of all the instrumeate 
in the average swing band - trumpet, trombone, alto, tenor, 
and baritone saxes, clarinet, piano, violin, double bass, drums. 

Clapping for about 10 secs. after each record. 

After interval from §.50 - 9.30 secretary made a statement. 
Recounted how club had closed down after war declared but had 
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re-opened owing to demand. But had been compelled to move from 
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its former premises a few doors away in the First Avenue Rest- 


aurant, being goven 24 hours notice. They ad had to act 


quickly and had secured these less spacious premises. But they — 
were cheaper and would help tp put the club on a sound finaneial 


footing. They intended carryingon here till the New Year, when 


they would look around for a bigzer and more suitable place. 

Then told Elit to announce next meeting. Eliot said that he 
couldn't say anything beyond the fact that it was the biggest 
scopp No.l had had. No, it was not Coleman Hawkins, or anyone 
like that, but it was definitely a big scoop and if people 
wanted their photos taken thy had better come. 

Obs later interviewed Eliot and he said he wasn't able to tell 
him more than that, his lips being sealed. As to the club he 
s.id that at their last meeting they lad had 100 present. 

"Wwe closed down for the first month of war. Then the First 
Ave. went bust and we had to find a neW plave as the secretary ° 
has told you. We re-opened because everyone thought it was a 
good idea. And people are glad to have a real meeting, with 
the blackout. Last week ~- last meeting rather - we had 100, 
about 2o% being from the forces. 

What will be the effects of the war on jazz? Well it shows a 
great boom in gramophone recordé, and swing will make a better 
build up. The BBC programmes have been curtailed and swing makes 
an ideal music for wartime, We shall definitely keep open for 


the duration. 


We are trying to get a more intimate type of meeting because 
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we feel that people want to talk more, now that there is a 
blackout. We shan't stop here long. 
British swing? Well the war won't give it a chance. It's 
my opinion that the war will give it another setback. So many 


of the big bands have been broken up." 


Jam session followed with blind George Shearing at the 


piano, supported by trombone, trumpet, tenor and alte (latter 
doubling clarinet), violin and Grums, 


Meeting finished at 10.30 pm, 


Extracts from Press’Cuttings of S.W.eLondon Rhythm Clube ah 16.28.39 


1. South London Press. Letter under heading "Theyre critics of Jazz" 
Letter in edition Oct 25th.1935 
"Jazz depends on the instrumentalists interpretation of tie compesitior 
not the composition itself" JameseH. Crosse 


Modern Dance. December 1935 


"The sensation came when Michael Carr insisted on playing and singing 
a sacred hymn which he specially wrote for the Archbishop of Dublin 
entitled "I've found a fréénd ", which, he told the members, had been 
reeprded b:' a choir of 150 voices. Strange as it may seem (vide Ripley 
this was the crowni gs effert which brought the house down," 


News Series. Avril 11th.1936 
"Do Jews and Negroes lead the world in jazz?" 


"A very fine recital operd th meeting f the SWLRC on Sunday. It was 
given by popular press secretary M_.Lesiie R.Frewin. Entitled ‘Jews, 
Negroes, Jazz and ~entiles' Mr.Frewin went all out to prove that Jews 
and negroes lead the world in jazz. He gave several illuminating and 
descriptive methods in speecnand recordings in attempting to prove his 
point, playing such discs as 'Arabesque', by Spike Hughes ' Negro Musid, 
'La Palomat by Scott “ood and his 6 SwingerSecececeoccce’™ 


Same write-up :- 


"Nat Harriseeeeplayed alto saxophone, clarinet, and ‘hot fountain pen! 
whie: is a rarely used instrument these days, somewhat resembling a | 
miniature flute", 


Report in News Series July 3rd.1936. 


Says that Leslie Frewin ave a classical recital of classical music but 
eventually had to abandon it because of disapproval of members. Before 
stopped gave following. : 
Ravel's "Bolero'"(4 sides); "L'apprenti Sorcier" by Paul Ducas§Phil- | 
harmonig Symphon Orchestra of NY conducted Toscannini) s Delius! "Bhigs 
Fair" (T.Beecham Rachmaninoff's "Bolka de WR" (Rachmaninof) ; ‘ 
"La Gazza Ladra" by 1 Rossini (Beecham and London Philharmonic) ; "Israel 
in Egypt" (Beecham and Leedé Festival Choir and London Phil); "Nocturng 
No.2" Debussy (B8888R88828RZ Stokowski and Philadelphia Symphony Orch) e | 
But had to curtail "Einleitung un die Symphonische Musik", ; 
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Swing Fans. PF 204039 
Conversation with girls in Durbar Restaurant, Percy St. 


French girl, dressed in corduroy trousers, shirt, stiff collar, 
has snort dark hair. English girl, short, in blue woollen 
frock, knitting something white at table. About 28. Talking 
about swing. 


French girl: I'm a medical student. Three months ago Il had 
never been inside a club. I'd been working terribly hard, so 

I t+ ought why shouldn't I go out a bit andhave some fun. I want 
to the Frivolity. There was hardly anyoddy there but me, and 


mo music, so 1 thought this is going to be dull! My God! Well, 
about midnight a few people started coming in -- there was only 


me and a few women — prostitutes. In came these great big men, 
black as coal (gives imastation of walk). You never saw anything 
like it. And then these two came in ——- Grundy (?) and ---- 

You never saw such goodlooking men. Grundy came straight over 

to my table; I was terrified. I was like this (looking at 
tablecloth) and he came and sat down opposite me, his black eyes 
staring into mine. He said something to the others, and I asked 
what he said. "I said you were a nice girl.” After a time he 
asked me to dance. My God! (gave imitation of music and dancing) 
It's most extraordinary. These people dance the whole night, 
until 6 o'clock, you never saw anything likeit. They go on and 
on and ever); now and: then they go to the side and drink a glass 
of water +- he worst thing they could do. But it doesn't hurt 
them. They just go on, and if they sit down, with their eyes 
shut, for a moment, the minute this sort of music starts up 

they set again. My God! Anyway, we sat there, and Grundy held 
my hand, and 1 went all funny. After about three dances l 
thought, 1 like him very much. Woat's the difference? We had 
a cup of coffee, and then a cup of tea and then a cup of coffee, 
and a cup adi tea -—- 1 thought this is marvellous. Anyway, 

that was three months ago and I've known them ever since. His 
father is terribly rich, h 's a wrtner in a Nigerian (7) 

He's a law student, brilliant, and loads of money. He has an 
allowance of £15 a week from his father. lLook, he gave me this -- 
(shows diamond ring.) 


Bng. giris 1 love taem -- it takes me all my time not to have 
black babies. the first time I ever went into a club was six 
years ago -- 


French girl: I wasn't in this country then. 


Eng. girl: It was the first night I was in London at al], and 
I was scared stiff. I thought of Sobhoas something frighthl 


ty 
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Anyway, I got to a place called Greek Street, and I went down 
vreek St., expecting to have my throat cut any minute. then 
I came to a place called the Cafe Bleu! lL went in, and 
somebody said to me, "I haven't seen youhere before." So I 
said no, this is my first night in London. Up from the country 
sort of thing, you know. The first thing that happened was 

a woman leaning over to me with an atttograph book, asking me 
for my autograph to take to the poor of Russia (2) From that 
night on Soho got me. It's just like a drug. Do you know 
once 1 went away from it for two years -- two whole years. 
And one day I thought I'd come back and view the scenes of my 
foolish youth -— it was no good. I've stayed ever since. 
Lots of times I've stayed all night in one of these clubs, 
come home in a taxi in full evening dress at 12 o'clock in 
the morning, gone home and changed, and wandered in to the 
office about one, to take down pages of political stuff -- 


Frarach girl: While all the time the music was going ch-ch-ch 
in your head! 


Eng. girl: fes. 
French girl went on to takk about Jamaican niggers. 

The way they can dance -- it's wonderful. They 
shake their hips, like this -- my hips are too big to do it. 


And I'm flat chested (smacks chest) 


Eng. girl: "And I've got too much there -- women shouldn't 
do it unless they are physiologically perfect. 


French girl: Yes, some of the coloured girls, they're beautiful. 


Slim, you know, and when they dance ...! (Gives demonstration 
between tables.) 


Eng. girl: Bid you know, I had an article in the papers on 
swing the other day. 


French girl: I didn't read it. 


Eng. girl: What's a perfect Shavian remark. 


(1) 
$.S. 14/4/39. 
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NIGHT IN SOHO. 


43 saying " Look here governer, I dont know " Ob walking down Bateman 8t. 
the following day saw 2 negroes come out of the door, where the night 
before a white had poked his head out( next to the Colonial Club ) and & 
the windows were srreened by wood boards half way up and no tndication 
as to what the place was. | 

»Correction on A.H. report, there were 4 negroes in the entrance at the 

—head of the stairs. Tall negro to whom we gav8 money was not the Roman 

nogpecd one, he came into the club about 2 am and stayed s hour. 

The negro who opend the door for us was dressed in a brown trilby hat 
and was talking to another negro whowas leaning against the wall dressed 
in a brown suit and a brown trilby hat, Obs did not see him come ‘down 
into the clube Obs went down the stairs and looked in the club, then 
came back and ordered coffee. A tendered 6d and was told it was $d and 
tenderd 2/6 to negro behind the counter who wnt to one of the pros. sat 
at the bench for the change and then gave it to Ae Writer baught 1O 
cigarettes and gave one to Johnpy andone to the negro who looked sur- 
prised at being offered a'smoke'. ( Ob did this in order to keep well 
in with the staff in the event of a row ) Obs went and sat at the far end 
of the room, at the same table witha a dirty looking white, who stayed 
at the table about 10 minutes and then moved to the right hand side ' 

of the room. 3 half-caste chaps were talking in corner neam the radio- 
gram. the one changing records was rather dirty looking, long curl 

hair and the other was dressec in a brown suit and coliar ant tie,his 
curly hair close-cropped and a parting down @entiemans side, the other 
had a black over=- coat on and a brown trilby hat. Later the one in the 
over=coat sat down in a chair in the corner and the one who was changing 
the records made paper hats out of Obs newspaper which he had put down 
for George to sit on. He Jooked at Obs and ongnes and said " Shall I 
make him into Napolgen 7" and put the hat on sideways, pulled the zip 

of hie polo jacket down and put his hand underneath 1%, posing an a 
Napoleonic attitude. The danting was crude and most of girls did not 
know how to folla@w their partners especiaiiy if they were negroes. At 
about 2am a woman came,dressed in a mauve evening dress and a light 
coloured wrap and handed her ig to the half attending to the votes 
retaining a smaller bag in her hand, A manin a dinner jacket algo walked 
in but went out straig® away after looking down the room, The middle 
aged chap who had been sitting at the netrance end had gone by this time 
and the on ly occupants of the room were 6 people, 2 halfs, 3 whités 
1 woman. At the time of the blow about 6G chaps had come in presumabl 


Ps. 
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all one gang and were centered round the injured chap. They cleared off 
when they saw that he was not going to offerr any resistance. When A. 
- was gettin the coffee the bunch camebackand stood at the bottam of the 


_ amd the negro who had been at the doof above came into the room an 


a hee 
: ¥ 


stairs. A negro cams and poked his head round the edge, looking at Obs. ~ 


Supplementary to A.H. report. Floogie, ete, 
Tunes played :- “iger Rag, Rra-la-la, When the Poppies Bloom Again,Flat Foot | 
” Aebought Daily Worker. i being taken in custody by 3 policemen was ; 


eo Kerns 2 
| Hixtfo Club. (cont) $.S.34/4/39. 


» |. looked round apparently looking at the gram but gave Obs a hard look. 
‘| When Obs decidec to go they went in theg other room and G. was there 
and the woman behind the counter said at least3 times " How do I know 
t+ ## whats going on when I am in here and I cant be in there as well can I?", 
} nobody bothers to confirm her statement. Ons got into the street saély 
' and noticed the taxi waiting there with no-one in. The street seemed more 
busier than when entering the club and taxis were parkedat each side of 
the road along witha a good many private cars. Ons went up ‘to the 
| commisionaire of the Palm Beach who,smoking a cigarette was lounging in 
| front of the building. Ons came up to him and he said " How have you gone 
ee : 
Obs " Ohy allright. only it looked as if it might have turged into a 
fight so we came out while the going was good ". 


| C. " yes, I should'nt advise any one to go in there and I am glad you 

| are allright ". : 
This made it rather apparent that it was a tough joint as tha comm. sadi 
that he had been here for 20 years and must have grown used to the shady 
ngighbourhood. 


A. " What do these chaps do, are they supposed to have a job ? " 


Ce " No, thay have'nt a job, they are called ' poncgs', its a bit of 

| underworld sl » make there money through the prostitutes and by 
thieving. You will find that they all 'members' of one or other 
of these clubs ", 


Ae " Dont the police prohibit thewe places 7? " 


Ce " No, it is one way to keep them off the streets if they did'nt go in 
these places they would parade the streets all the night, stealing 
what they could, and another teason is that if the police want them 
for anything they know where to find them as they all stick to the 

same club, they have’nt the intell&gence to move anywhere else, its 
not as bad now as iB usec to be" | 


Ob. " what is this place like 7? " ( the Palm Beach ) 


&. " Do they cater for the same kind of crowd, only in a more refined 
way 7? " 


Ce " No not really, we get a lot of musicians in here " 
Ob. " What is the snttayidd m 
. bership fee, they pay 5/- to go, a bottle of 
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4" They havefnt the intelligence ", 


—————————————— 


J Do they have a lot of fights ". 


P. " Yes I ZMZMK/ shold think so, when they start fighting" they 
Rad use razors, chairs, bottles and they break off the tops of 
\ 2 tumblers and dash them under your chin, you can hear the row 
/ ali over the street but when it comes to fighting with fists, 
well they dont. I AMM hauled in a chap thiw morning called 
‘Manchester Freddie' and he started being a bit awkward so I 
said ‘come on Freddie or you know what you will get ' he came 
like a lamb then ". At one affair we were: called in two negroes 
had been having a gun fight and one was shot in the mouth and tk 
other in the head. The niggers are quite decent as far as theres 
standard of decency goes, but once they get roused they are a lot 
worse than the white chaps. ". 


Ob. " At the Palm Beach the comm, told us that tha whisky there 
cost 25/- a bottle ",. 


Pe " Yes, whatuthev do is to buy a bottle at a wine shop for about 
1§/- and re-sell it at £1 to the managers of these cl@bs, who 
water it down and sell it for 25/- and what else they can make . 
o Its all a racket both of this and tha ‘ponces' but we cant do 
anythine about it as they are registered as a club and only 
members and their friends are admitted and ‘nless thev cause 
& public nuisance we cannot do an¥thing about it " 


Obs then went down Waterloo Place and made their way to the 
| Embankment leaving at *-"® 
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NIGHT IN SOHO. tee 
. 

Obs arrive in town at about I2.I0O aem. and walk along Charing Cross Rd tot 
the Soho district. On the way call at the lavatory at St. Giles Circus ands 
there§are greeted with the sight of a chap about 30-35 standing outside th 
lavat@ry with shirt open at the neck and blood streaming down his mouth aes 
n to fis chest. Two St John's men are holding him by the arms and remonst¥at) 
Ring with him, Policeman follows behind obs and joins them. We go down the‘ste (lz 

ps and pass the attendant coming up with a wet towel. Come up again to find 
2 more policemen there and about 4 onlookerd. Hear one of the SJ men say - 
"you know that uou can't lose any more blood. Don't be a fool man." Start 
| walk away and looking back see the mmbulance merive and the chap is 
pushed in. He looked down and out - thick growth on chin, shabby clothes, 
very upset. Maybe an attempted Suicide - who knows. 

We walk off down Oxford Street and turn off into the little ro«d leading 

into Soho Square. A warm night and everything is still. See a few people 
walking about. Taxis roun d the square as usual and a glow from the neon 
sisens of Movietone House. As we cross the square we hear a secuffling and 
on the south side aes 3 policeman strugeling to take a man to the station. 
fp He is resisting obsti nately, planting his feet firmly on the ground and siid | 
fF ing alons as the push him. One policeman has hold of one arm, angther the oth 
mand the third follows behind carrying the captives mackintosh and giving hin | 
occasional pushes in the back, accomanied by curt injunctions to the man 
to walk on. Looks as *hough we are in for an exciting “peta We look at 
each other and grin and start strolling a little soberly down Frith Street. 
We pause whilst writer looks at his list of addresses of akabe. the one 
that ad been written out for him in the Indian Durbah by the French girl 
medical student."There we arel"and obs poincts at the miss~elt pencilled 
address "The Colonly (i.e. The Colonial) Tractors, Bateman St. off Frith 
St. I/=- Defanatley coloureld". A few more yards and we are at Patemen Street 
and turn down it. Ye reach the door of "The Colonial", next to a cheap cafe 
an ordinary house door avutting on the pavement. A negro is standing outside 
wend the door is open. As we stroll over three girls aged about 20 come out - 
- prostitutes probably, shown to the door by another negro. We reach the door- 
way as tne ctbls leave and the negro inside sees US, hur ied ly ejaculates 
"Get away from the door" to the other negro and shuts the door hastily rr 
snp lock. Obs looks at the negro and says "Are only members allowed in?" — 
"Ves only members". We-turn-away-and-watk-down-the-street-towards-Prsth-Stre 
avatn7—-As-we-de-se-we-s00k-back-tH-ttme-to-see-the-deer-of-the-cafe-aiso 
epen-and-the-Read-and-sheutders-of-a-vhite- appears -He-sees-us-tocktng-and 
désapreers-as-quicktiy-as-his—nergro-netghbouts-Wve-se-off7-the-tatt-negro-- 
bteBK-shadew-t8-the-sieomy-deorway—---watehtng 
"Are there any other clubs we can get into?" 
"The Hi-ho". 
"Where's that?" 
"First right and down tiaere". 
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We turn away and as we are walkine back towards Frith St. we take a Look, bad 

in time to see a head and shoulders of a white appear f om the door of the 

cafe next to the club. He sees us looking and shuts his door as quickly ag 

_ his negro neilgnbour. | 
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we pause in Frith St. and look at the list of addresses again."There we are 
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Aghin he pencilled writing - "(Hi Ho))Voloured off Frith St. near Greek 
eo. * = , ‘ 

We walk on and pass the Palm Beach with uniformed commissionaire outside. 
"which is the way to the Hi-ho?" | 
"Down there.(he points down the other side of te ro:d). I shouldn't go ther 
if I were P hide 
myhny note : 
NPpetty tedgh there. Though it has been fairly quiet for the last fortnight. 


"Pichts?" 
"Yes". 
NOt 
“yhat do you want to go for?" 
"Oh we're writing a book on jazz and want to get some dope on swing. 
that we have some pretty hot da cing in these places. We met a Sirs: iL) 
tney 
cafe who told us about them", 
"Well you watch yourself when you're in there. It's pretty bad you know. tote 
"Oh we do 't mind that so much. We expect a f irly tough joint. vii ggees hte 
"yell you watch yourself" : 
"wo wip | 
"Johnny, take these boys to the Hi-ho will you?" 
This is addressed to a chap of about 5'4" dressed in a blue double breast 
suit who is reeling drunke: ly down the road. He looks half oriental with 
slightly prominent cheekbones and black hair, neatly brushed’ back. His eyes 
are slightly slant shaned and the oriental anpearance is enhanced “by the fad 
that he has them half closed = pretty badlv drunk.He stops, turns like an 
automaton, and looks over at us. Pause. He waves one hand carelessly in the 
air. | 
Wc Sure, ) 
"Thanks very much" ahd we stroll along behind him. We are for it now. 
Johnny looks back and puts a finger to his lips 
Follow me", 
We do. He goes alone the road and comes to a doorway, as wide as that at th 
"Colonial". We go in behind three girls - obviously prostitutes. One is 
reeling with drunkeness and looks at obs. # 
"A paperes++etOt a paper?" in thick indistinct tone. 
"Sure". Obs gives her the Daily Worker he has bought. She offers a penny 
which he doesn't. take. : 
We have all arrived at a door in the passage, set aslant. “here is a little 
glass paned peephole about 3" square. One of the girls knocks. The wooden | 
screen behind the glass opens and an eye appears. “ack coes the wood and 
the door is ope ned by a negro - very black skin, low mpe — 
The girls go in and Johnny leads us two in. There are 5 hegross inside and} 
a white girl - an intelligent looking prostitue, who is seated at a toe 
The three pr ostitutes sign the book and pay some money and go ine 
We come up to the table. Johiny signa in the book looking at it through hil 
half closed eyes before he does 60. 3 
A tall negro - about 6'I" remarkable for hos roman nose on otherwise negroig 
features and commlexion looks at us. The others appear to take no notice. | 
DO you <now these men Johnny?" 
"Sure, friends. These gentlemen". 
iwWill-you sign he book please? " 
"Sure, How much?" 
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"Sixpenve". | 
Stan gives IZ- and we go don the st airs to the club. t 
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The stairs led into ajsort of cafe. There was a Par counter - no intoxicants Wf 
were to be seen; all soft drinks on the shelves at the backe A door led off| ., 
into a badly lit and dirty kitchen, where could: just be seen a gas stove. 
5 tables were in this room with a few chairs. Dirty table cloths on each 6 


table. On the bench against the wall were seated three girls - prostitutes 


Cs. They all stared at us when we entered. Company consisted of about 30 people, 
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also. A couple of white chaps were talking to them. A negro came from the-««s%~ 
kitchen and eyed ODS. intently. Obs grinned aatim~ecited-wignetwe-ceddiees. “Gre 

“ Johhny left us and went to talk to the sirlsd 
Two S strolled a little hesitantly to the doorway which led to the 'ball- 
room”. Noise of a radiogram grinding out a popular jazz tune of some months 
ago could be fe ard (not proper 'swing' -merely rastime). 
We went down the three steps to the room and there saw the hell. About 2oti 
long and I60' wide with an arched root, Looking like a small railway arch»: * 
Whole of the arch and walls tiled in white with a line of double green tiles 
where the arch merged into the wall at about waist height. Tables all round 
the room with people seated at them. A stone floor. 


chaps black, half caste, and white, girls all-white. Of these there were some 
20 chaps and IO girls, but numbers varied all the time throughout the time 
obs there. There were about a third each of black, half caste and white 
chapse Most of them looked of the low criminal type, but one white especially 
impressed obs because of his intelligent anpearance and fairly obvious para 
class origin He was about 5'%", rather dapper type, but dressed in dirty | 
bagey flanmels, a sports JlIacket with an ARP buttonhole badge. Hai a moustach] 
and glasses. 
The tall negro with the roman nose had come down and was dancing with a smal) 
girl, crude SsWing to the raucous jazz of the radiogram. This was placed on 
an ordinary wooden packing box. In the corner was @& upright piano, on the to 
of which were kept the records. A cheerful Looking half caste was att tending 
to the rec@rds, his hair gspown rather long in thick ringlets down the back of | 
his necke : 
Chaps sat at t e different tables watch ng the dancing. 4 couples danced in 
the limited space, a jerky swing tie, with hips shakine and feees thrown bac 
heads 
They would hold partner close ad then jerk her away to arms length one hand 
on her waist. As they reached full stretch both would throw their heads right 
back and arch their baks. The girls all danced in hats and coats, the chaps 
were all without. 
Obs we t back and ordered a coffee. This was prepared by a black skinned. 
negro, his white teeth gleaming into a smile as we spoke to hin. 
Johnny came up to us, reelin- as badly as ever. He pressed his face close t 
obs so that one could see his ‘bgown eves half closed as they were, and said 
NT want you to enjoy yourselves. You are friends of mine aid I want you to 
nave 4 ood time. Do you dance .?" 
"A Dit Johnny" 
"Well you go and have a good time. I m st go off now to see that everyone-&ks 
here." 
Off he reels. The negro a>nears with the coffee, in small cheap white cups 
with a serrated pattern. Obs puts down 6d. 
"No 8d. Fourpence a cup” : 
"Oh sorry". Obs changes the sixpence for I/- and is give. the change. ~¥ 
Both carvy their cups to the ballroom again and stand looking for a table. 
Writer notices a white of about 40 sitting at the table nearest the e trance 
steps and wonders why he is ere. He looks a reasonably respectable type. 
The four couples are up for another tune tow. Obs see two seats on tne 
opposite side of the room and thread their way through the dancers to them, 


near the top steps. There are three 
people stare at us as we walk past. ' 
Another tune has been put 
dane ng are the same. The 


h 


on now and the patners have changed. The girls da 
tall drunk 
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Theres LS a negro sitting at the other chair to that table. ie 
"Aare these anybody's seats" ' 
"Veg they are -comebody's seats" Cine 
We make our way up to the top end of the r t 
3 


oom by the radiogram to the table 
chairs whine ay empty. Some of the 
Je sit at the table and survey the dance; 


% ‘ 


pro who asked for the paper is stumbling 


round wi the tall nesro who dances crudely but with vigour. She can't Pollivy: 
and stairs puzzled at her feet as she tries to go rounde A dapper Little S 
ha:f caste with small moustache, wavy hair neatly brushed and brilliantined| 
is daicine with a girl much taller t. , hitisels (he is only bout 5'2") He 
dances well feet twinkling and hips shaking and contort ng. iweryone seems C 
to be cheving sum sold by a white chap of coarse appearance who is seated C 
& our table with a box of chevwine cum in front of him. 3d a packet. Obs t 
buys packet just a ter a girl - rather pretty pro - has bought one. She é 
eke a piece in her mouth and iooks Nard at the man. C 
's as soft as shit. It's as soft as shit." She repaets the phrase acain. @ 
ie Stairs! back winout saylng a worde C 
ODS chews some. Its &S soft a.c tasteless. % 
‘he cor ee is hot and very nice. Obs sip it siowly staring round. On the C 
wall hind then is &@ notice := : @ 
rT uryNT <7) AT OVD | C 
DV LIN ts iJ iL Ly | C 
I. Gentlemen are requested to remove taeir 160s when entering the ciub. C 
Gace Miembers are requested to refrain from smoxinge and to remove overcoats | 
’ hiist da cing. ee: 
3. Members are recuested to refrain from using bad language whilst on the | ¢ 
$69. club pr‘misés. | C 


By order of the management. 


Rule one appears to be observed, and so far mle two, but everyone bandies 
oaths and imprecatons about. 

Naturally it is impossible to take notes here so that it B difficult to 
give any accurate chronological account of incidents. Time is now about 
1.30. The chewing ; sum vendor has gone and a Dlack waiter in. clean white 
jacket (as contr: sted with the table cloths some 'white' some patterned, 


we 
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which are ali dirty. The one at obs table tas a laundry mark)ecomes and takes , 
away the cups. He looks quite a decent type. Obs says how nice the coffee c 
was and remarks that the gmiclish can't make coffee. Haiter srins and agrees 6 
saying that the English drink very little coffee. e 
Dancing continues, the hal f caste changing the records aS soon as the tu: 1¢ ‘ 
is f inished. Chaps asi for the dance either by standing and mt loning to- . 


a girl or by ag over and taking her arm. One coquette in heels at least 


a" “high dances with Johnny. He swings rather well, aided Db drink and ~* 
after 2 ming of this round the room he pauses in f ont of the gramophone ¢ 


and starts swaying about. He presses his body ciose a hers and they sway 
about sensually, his hips swinging in roasry rhythm as do hers. They look 
intently at each other and smile slightly. It all Looks like the actual 
D1> motions of sexual intercourse, although nothing actaully takes place. — 
Obs- couldn't help noting then how dancin: is based upon t e sexual act. 
Here it was performed crudely. Another couple did the same thing, hips 
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319 Jonny is dancing with the tall prostitute. At the end of the dance he puts 


pressed toget. er, heads thrown slightly back, and eyes glinting. 

The people in the room change constantly and after about I.45 the number 
decreases. The women go off, the one int e hish heels being awav about half 
an. hour an then returning. There are about 6 couples up for each dance at 
the period 1.15 to 1.30 but it drops to rour iater. One white cnap about 
35, Witn giasses gets up and dances and then sits down. The xt dance he 
wants with another girl and gets up to vet it, egred on by a halr caste. As 
ne rises he sees hispotentiag partner taken by a negro. He shrugs his shoulde 
rs and sits down again. | 


Sitvs GaoWue He 15 aDUuL GU anu weeaks witn a cultured accent. 

Obs “Hullo. Do you come here often?" 

Chap “Only when I'm drunk. I'm drunk now. Sobering down though." 
O "Tg this the usual crowd here?" 

ec "No there are usualiy more than this on a Friday. The most crowded time is 
the weekend." 
O "Do you come then?!" 
C "No. Working" 
O "What's your job?" 
C "On a Sunday newspaper" 
O "We're writing a book on jazz, so we came along to see swing done." 
C "You're writing a book of jazz. Uh Li'l of tuie VEEL Side - Criasoicar! 
Ue'Do you like jazz?" 

C "T hate jazz" 

O."What are you - a reporter?" 
C "No not really a reporter. I do a bit sometimes when I come to these queer 

places. I write a story occasionaily". 

O "nat time Go you start tomorrow?" 

C "iz W if.” 

O "Blimey. You'ii reel tired won't you?" 

He nods and gets up and dances. As he is coming off the rioor he sits down 
on a e#at- on which a glass or lemonade has been spilt by one oi the dancers 
knocking against the table. Stan shouts out a warning but the chap sits down. 
Doesn't reel it for a minute and then gets up with a wry tage. The seat of Al 
trousers 1s soaked. He cules over to ovs' vavse Si inninge 
C "Dues it sv0k very dad? Do you think I can dance like this?" 
O "T shouldn't ii I were you", 

He sits down. A hali caste giri with bright red hair - the oniy cosvoured wo 
woman tv ViS1U tiie piace WaiasSt vos Wiere, Nas viraered wie Lemunade and nas 
Deen SWINngioey Wlbuii Vive Vil Ve Levee Daie CumMesS vve. aid SCCS Lie sGuipTY 
glass. 
~ Hho fucking well did this?" To a negro passing "Did you you fucker? W at do 
you think I am - a cunt? You cunt"”....etc. 

The chap sitting by us (duly christened George) leans over. 

G "Don't sit in thatchair. I've just sat on it and its all wet". | 
She turns on him and accuses him of having upset it. He talks Ber round.: She 
complains to the waiter | 


his arms round her nec and starts kissing her in drunken maudlin fashion. 
They stand there supporting each other. 
The half caste cirl puts her hand down her stocjing and pulls up aI note 


which has slipped down it. 
Another prostitute sew-tke comes over and sits by her. 
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George meanwhile has his eye on another prostitute and looking at obs says 
“Watch me get this tart. I'm used to this". . 4 
He looks over at her and raises one finger beckoningly. She takes no notice.| 
He persists for about 2 minutes and then transfers his attentions to the pro. 
who has joined the nevzrees. “he looks over and smiles. She asks him to come 
and dance. He telis he he can't as his trousers are wet. She won't believe 
him. He remonstrates and she comes over to hear what he is saying. He gets 
hold of her hand and tries to pull her on his knee. She resists and asks him 
to dance. He says again that le can't. She says 
“What do you want then?" 
G "Come and sit on my knee and talk to me." 
P "Th no. You come and dance." 
G "I can't. I've sat in somethings and my trousers are wet", 
she wont beleiev him and looks over at obs for confir ation. "They're wet 
imside too I bet" she says and grins. 

She walks off, with Jeorg = looking after her. She has a sub nose, prominent 
lower lip, which displays ker bottom teeth but nat the top, and is coarse in 
appearance. Kike the other women she fetains os hat and coat. She is wearing 
a Woolle.. Jumper which shows the contours of her breats clealry. (Rather a 
revolting piece physicaliv obs thought, but se:« sane guite a matey sort). 


His ene are a bit drier now and. up he sets. and goes over to her. They 
dance. George tries to do the sensual dancing but she stops him. Obs notes” 
taat he “has sAsrection. He looks intently at ner and she keeps him in hand 
whenevr he tries to cet maudlin. | 

Rae Then Obs see a chap sitting with head bowed and a handkerchief to his nose. 
He has been struck and the blood is streaming dowi: his nose. Obs did not see 
the blow. Then George goes over and starts talking to the chap. Two thugs, 
lately arrived are near watching him. | 

Tne pro comes over to us 
P "Your friend has taken that chaps part. What are you going to do. Get him 

out." 


over to him and taked his arm, but he obsti ately shakes free and stands 
looking at the victim of the blow. Then he returns to the table with obs. 


> iim in for it" 

O “Why'’t™ 

G "Vell I took that chaps part." 
O "Will they wait for you?" 

G "Yes. I'd better stay here." 


Obs goes off for two more coffees and orders them. There is another new whit 
chap there and he remarks to obs that things look blick. 

A girl standing by him asks him if he has got a pemknife. He says no, but: 
that he is always prepared for one. Then he turns to obs ahd tells him that i 
is always better to have a penknife with you in a place like this. "An d" he 
adds "if a chap asks for any coppers don't sive him them. If you give one -* 
you will have the whole lot round." d 

Obs is coins to carry the coffees @ck but the woman behind the bar is firm 

saying "No we have a waiter here." So he carries them. Whilst he has been ou 
the pro who was with George has come and asked obs to buy her a banana - whic 
he does. She as«s for a straight one and they give her a big Fyffe which is 


nearly straight. 


N George cets impatient and asks Obs avain if they think he can dance as he is. 


BOth Obs sit afraid to try to oring George back. Both feel scared. The pro go 
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‘half cold. The wwo thugs who have been in reappear. One, with a blue whites:% 


8 


Obs goes back with the coffees. The room is nearly empty now - only 3 half’ 
castes, two whites and Stan. Obs sit there drinking the coffee, which is 


spotted scarf round his neck, sits eh top of the table nearest the door and | 
watches obs intently. The other co es and stands by him and watches too. Ther 
one of the negroes from the door appears a:d enterin? the room scrutinises 
obs and walks out. No music is being played and things look pretty uncom- 
fortable. . 

George goes out of the room and reappears saving 
"Well I got rid of him. I got him out. They'll have it in for me now," 

He sits down at the table. All is quiet. The he gets up saying. "I'll go 
out for my hat and coat. If they follow me I'd better stay here." 

He goes off. One of t e half castes follows him out. The chap with the scarf 
co. tinues to look over at obs and his companion strolls across. (Tension 
at obs table). 

"Have you got any coppers" 
A "Sopy I'm broke! 

Pause. Stan is about to speak and doesn't. Chap stands there. 
S "I'maafraid we're broke." 

The Cuap grunts and walks back to his companion and sits there. Obs tells 

Stan about the warning against giving coppers. Stan said he was just about 
to..tail for it. | 

Georve does not reappear. Yime is ‘iow about 2.20 and obs decide to try to lé 
leave while the going is good. Put on coats and walk over to the door. Past 
the door sately the thugs having just gone out. George is in the cafe part. 

The woman behind the counter urges him to stay here. George savs he can't 
as he has got to go to work in the morning. She tells him that in that case | 
he had better get a taxi rigit to his door. George gets is hat ad coat 
handed him from under the counter. The chap who had war ed obs about the 
money trick calls out "You can't go up there alone" and follows George up.** | 
the stairs. Neither obs has coura:e to lend a hand. Wait down stairs and ask 
woman what the trouble was. She says she never saw the blow. She has been her 
all night and can't be expected to know what is going on in there. : ‘ 

Obs d cide to go and get up the stairs,saying good bye as they go. On the 
landing the same four negros who were there when obs entered are there. The 
one who had ope ed the door before asks if we are going and unbolts the doom. 
As obs go out the door is hastily bolted behind them. 

Out in the street there is a taxi with engines ticking over. No one is insid 

Obs walk down Frith St towards the Palm Beach talking excitedly. 

They come up to the commissionaire of Palm Beach. 
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The other waiters respectively a fir Jamaican and a white. Tre former 
struck obs as rather a likeable type - cheery smile, rather impert- 
inent expression, handsome of his type, ' with small film starrish 
moustache. seat sings a lot and plays the drums wnenever he can get 
an opportunity. ‘yhen the jamnime started towards the end of obs stay 
thats he was plaving the drums and gave them up in favour of a better 
player; remarking to obs "Never mind. It is all practiee, !! 
he white waiter looked of the lower mental type, not necessarilly 
criminal. Tough looking chap. Goes out with a raglan coat towards the | 
end and Dennis chaffs hin 'Yhat does the basiness run to a new coat?” | 
C. 


vrs ntrre; 


" P a —— Spare TT , pAlwanananre ++ 1 - on ' +} ” . 
Chap grins and says "I'm dreading the return of the fellow who left it! | 
coat short at the sleeves. Me has picked it up from one of the r remainde| 
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Obs had a cup of coffee each - 5d each. Did not see any other food, ® 
but later Dennis and Pat were given eBgs and chips = latter very greasy 
looking. Smegél of onions also came from the kitchen at the back of the 
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Bottle Party. 
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Then the patrons sign thege filling in according to what they have 
ordered and preda’ ing the order to co nform with legal requirements 
in case place raided. (See press cutting file D I7) 

Dennis told obs that the place was empty in consequence and would hak 
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add d Pat "there is honour among thieves here. I had a wallet pinched 


from the cloakroom. I mentioned it at the top of the stairs. The next 
night it was back. It tad quite a lot of money in it too. They will | 
not take from any of the staff or anyone who is a 'friend'". : 
ke of Windsor and Duke of Kent did a lot of this sort of thing. 
They frequent the exclisive ones "wnere they practically ask for your 
birth certificate before they let you in". The sort of places thy 
go to never get raided. He was very surprised when the "Paradise" 
was raided, btt thinks that it was only a formal raid to say that it 
had been supervisec. They got a fine of about £75 and when you 
consider that tue band probably cost them £100 a week it shows that 
it was nothing. Pat reckons if they had been fihed £1000 tiey would 
not have really felt ite He mentions the exorbitant prices that are 
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it inspiring. The two girls who have arrived and are sitting 
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SH ado finishes the number with a sereech on the trumet and looks 


more 
“l'm very drunk his morning. I'm going to stay here a lone time 
on let's have some funeAnything you Like". 
They spart again. The Jamaican fair waiter had started ban-ing 
drums with vigour now. Pat is smiling a little. 
They finish that number. ‘ally is warming up "Another fast yt gt 
Dennis starts suggestsig.tunes and looks through a norebook ' 
names of tunes. This is propped up on the music stand of the 
Wally is enthusing now 
"Come on. Let's have some fun. If the proprietors want to go home they 
can goe We are going to have some fun," 
Does he want zeorgia? He star’s singing it, mouth wide open, doubling 
up as he forces out the notes at the top of his volte. 


The drummer bangs in tine. The start off with Georgia and the propriet 
now comes on the stand and starts banging the cymbal. : 


The two girls get up and dance with two chaps. 

Toen Fitz arrives and takes his place at the drums. Dressed in a suit 
of dirty check, with baz-y trousers and very loose fitting at the 
shoulders he sits on top of the case wicih serves as a drummers seat 
annd sways backwards and forcards as he plays. He drums vigor ously - 
with little precision, The atmosphere is settine thot!, at gets up 


from his seat and opens his instrument case. He gets out his tenor sax 
and smiles when obs remark that he has woken un. He selects a reed and 
Th Ty 


He gets on the stand adjusts his sling, hooks on 
sax, and joins in. | 
Now they are off. They go from one tune to another, Wall urging the} 
on at the end of every number with his incessant “what next?2,. The | 
fair Jamaican has how rone off the stand and starts dancing with the : 
blonde. He puts his cheek close to hers in a blues, gazing upwards With | 
rapturous expression and moving in slow, neat steps. “Jhen they "go to 
town" on a guick number his whole attitude c hanges. The he grins with 
joys, sways about, feet twinkling. He selects the brunette and starts 
swinging with gusto, first bodies ‘close together, hips swaying with a 
slight sensual vigour, then a jerk and she is at arms length, whilst he} 
twirls round with eves half closec in exstasy. hey cross over she taky 
np rapid walkines steps, with a twinkle just as she is reaching arms 
ength. A jerk of the arms and they are back close ACALNe . 
The quartet now have warmed up anc the air is electric. There are 3 
couples on the floor, one pair of whites, the Jamaican and the brunette | 
white girl, and a dark negro and a tall, stoutish white girl with a 
wedding ring. The two obs are jog ing on the stand. “at grins. Dennis’ 
hair has fallen over his eyes anc with his coat off and a cigarette a 
between his lips he plays” ehord after chord in rapid succession, with | 
@ crisp, recular rhythm. Fitz ban#s every drum wi thin scope, and brings” 
a shout from Dennis as he bashes the eymabl drwwning the piano for a s¢@) 
second. 
Wally directs operations. He calls out when he wants Pat or Dennis to 
solo, scat sings with vigour when he is not playing, and blows with 
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BUSKELS pe eg sNot all the pr ome around just a certain few = the 
R65 same old faces. Th trumpet of Sid Millwe s Nitwits, Ancy Macdevit 
of Ambrose band 5187 \ 
Coiour One thing about this life FC io mix white and coloured with 
Dare perfect freedom. Ve get a lot of sta ] Half of Ken Honnson's 
C 4%. band (coloure:d) come here, 
Hours iveryone complains that it is a lousy life but they sticg it. It 
| work, but you can enjoy ite He might make a record. or do a broad-= 
noon, then perhaps an evening show, and then come 
r 5 in the morning. He may often have a couple of 


Summer Tne chief busine it the moment is getting resident jobs at the 
JODS » 2asid. They are only temprorary jobs of course and you come back to 
$$4 no jol 
Club This elub was only changed to a Bottle Barty jast Saturday. That'é 
it is so guiet. But they ec to get hundreds here. 
best jazz plavers are in the cluvs. There are Coe tein | 
YOu Can Lx Wi 


Safe ) you are only content to real your part you can get a safe Jobe 
jobs Bi is better to play as you wante ) 
otabe 0 The game is not what it was. Jobs of £10 a week are very rare 
of theg, now. Ambrose bandis disbanded. So is Jack Payne! 5 take MM oon this). 
busin'¢, Jack Jackson has left his job. An enormous number of hotels are cutting! 
down their bands. 
Cash \S3. The best night club musicians will get £8. But the number getting 
over £5 is very small 
You have to keep up appearances toein this game. You've got to 
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The Blue Lagoon. AH 19.6439 | 


Obs emtered had been given address of this club by Dennis O'Sull- 
ivan, a jpurnalist whom he had met at the Frivolity. Dennis had 
suggested that obs talked with Lilian a dance hostess about her 
job and wave obs the name of the propreitor. 
Obs left HC in Beak St. a® about 12 and went along to the club in 
Carnaby St. A light outide illuminated a box type sign with "The 
Blue Lagoon". A liverled perter commissionaire stood outside the | 
door chatting to another commissionaire of an adjacent club. Another 
chap in a white mess jacket stood chatting with them. Obs paused 
outside the door and looked at the commissionaie. The man in the megs 
jacket came forward and addressed obs. 
"Can I do anything for you sir. Are you wanting to see someone?" 
Obs tells him his business and mentions Demnis O'Sullivan.. 

"Will you come this way sir" and the white coat disappears inside 
the passage. Obs follows along a passage about 8' long and 3' wide 
hung with blue curtains of cheap quality. Ay the end of the passage 
is a board panelling forming a wall screening off the premises from 
the road. Zhe name Blue Lagoon is in blue letters on a pale blue 
ground. Turning to the left one is immediately confronted with the 
"foyer" and area about 5' square with a cash desk in the far right ha@ 
corner. Steps lead down into the club. Wiffs of hot air, the sound of 
misic and a hum of electric motors penetrate through from within. | 
The white coated chap a obs to wait and goes inside returning in, 

asks 
about 2 minute. He leans into the cash desk. "Will you permit this 
gent&eman to come in. There will be no charge ". Obs whé has been 
gazing at a notice in front of the cash desk reading "The Friends of | 
Members will be charged an admission fee of 5/- which will be strict 
enforced" breathes a sigh of relief and moves forward to sign the ® 
book which is proferred him. It is fll of tear off slips and on 
this obs inser bes name and address. The man looks at obs and says 
"You will be waiting for a Mr.Daly won't you sir?" Obs says "Yes" 
wonders if they are expecting a raid, and goes in. 
Down the steps (3) a further panelling with curtains obscures any 
view of the interior. To the left is the cloakroom. Obs removes 
his coat and offers 3d. The charge is 6d and obs ruefully hands 
the rest. (That leaves 106d) Here goes. - 
A waiter takes obs past the screen and leads him to a table in the 
corner. "Will you have something to drink sir or will you wait?"Opg 
The room is about 25' x 18' x 10'. A floor space of some 15' x 8 


is reserved for Gamning. This is flanked on either side by ha are 
deca ated with ply wood projecting cornices and tinsel. Felix cats | 
and other animal figures in ply wood leer down. 
Along the right side of the room facing the band stand (which is at | 
the opposite end to the entrance) is a single line of 5 tables and th 
wall behind them is painted to represent a lagoon with coral islands. 
This decoration continues right round behind the band stand. he ee 
There are two tables @ the entrance end of the room facing the e 
stand. a aan 
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On the other side of the room is a similar row of tables flanking the 
flo@m, a carpeted alley way and a further row against the back wa, } 
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Part of this side of the room was 
devoted to a room which may have been 
the hostesses dressing room, but obs 


Above this was a baloony with lattice | 
front festooned with artificial flower 
“| and canopied in blue — 
“Paling and white striped 
“| tinsel paper. Flowers 
| were on each tabaa. 
. \ | Obs sat at the tabel 
ez T; | nearest the entrahce 
eons | | Diagram here inaccurate 
Bi R—- | as the screen went beh 
= | behind obs table 
| oie concealed ther eby 
zi Dance tT: the cloakroom. The 
bo behind obs appeared to 
Floor ai be a changing room too 
si ‘ae | Obs view was concealed 
|» Pp... : by the corner pillar 


ae | which prevented 
: | ) | aecurate counts on, 
| | made. But when obs had 


| gettled in his place | 
| at 12.15 there appeare 
| to be about 12 girls 
| and three men presente 
| The girls appeared to 
| F ir | be at ag - al 
vee ages Tr rom ¢ 
to 30. two middle 
net . | aged men in opposite 
 @orner to obs whth a 
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about 65 - flirtish 
——____.....___-_---» business type with a 


| Soon after 2 more char 
| entered and joined the 
| other two and one 
| later sat on his own 
with a hostesse | 
Obs sat waiting for 
Lilian, Other girls | 
entered. Obs could kez 
fear the hostesses 
talking to each other} 
and two nearest him > 
one a pletioun Bites 
of about 30 she other 
a brunette? of an 
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talking English with foreign accents. Other girls passed to and fro 
and obs got smatterings of German and another language which he could 
not recognise. 

Staff consisted of two waiters in tails and two chaps who appeared to 
be either proprietors or else receptionists - b@oth in tails and 
both intelligent and cultured in appearance. Later a man came in in 
a brown sports suit and obs was told that he was Adams, one of the 
proprietors. | 

The band consisted of 5 - piano (leader and crooner), drums, alto 
sax, trumpet, and double bass. They played sweet style with a kittle 
swing, trumpet always muted, sax doing mach of the solo work, and the 
crooner singing about every other tune. They played for a dance and 
an encore about every 5 ming, that much interval between each. 
Couples bhame on the floor in ones. The place was quiet. By 1 there 
were still only 5 men and the hostesses in the room. One of the early 
arrivals in the corner opposite obs danced for foxtrots, body leaning 
forward, shuf lin around. 

The corpulent,white haired, smiling roue got up and danced with his 
hostess, making her perform old fashioned curtseys, pirouettes, and 
the like in the middle of the dancing, whilst he held her hand and 
beamed upon her. Looked pretty drunk. Shegrinned over his s houlder 
at some of the other hostesses every time she could. 

At about 12.65 a girl entered in a pale blue two-piece suit and 
flowered silk jumper. She wore a white turban type hat. ood figure - 
looked about 25, nice teeth. As she entered obs heard one of the two 
suave men say to her that someone was here to see her. This wwas 
apparently Lilian. She did not look at obs but passed his tabé and 
went into the room behind and reappeared in about 3 minutes. She went 
over to one of the tables on the far side of the room against the 
mural and sat there with another girl and two new arrivals, one am 
of about 55. She was with them for about 20 minutes and on leaving the 
table was followed by the man who stood chatting to her near obs. As 
he took his leave obs he rd him day "No. I'l get you that. Have I 
ever let y u down my dear." She smiled at him and he looked at her 
affectionately and ieit. 

She came over to obs table and sat down on the settee next to him. 


L "Hullo. You want to see me." 
O "Yes t at's right. Dennis O'Sullivan said you would see me", 
L "Oh Dennis. Aren't you having anything to drink?" 
O "No I'm afraid not". 
L "Don't you drink?" 
O "I do but the sh once I . m pretty well broke. AS a matter of fact 
I've on; : x d iy" s opp TBe sigs ' 
L "Too pod Ore Set Beak detainee sates & ‘Lot 55 6 e I'vé had about 
a dozen gins a couple of beers and a whisky." | 
O "You hold it pretty well. How long has it takeh you to have those?" 
L "About 3 hours". 
O ee You certainly can hold it. You drink a lot?" : 
L, * CDe | / 
Lilian speaks in a cultured voice - slowly, deliberately. She strij 
strikes obs as very charming. Smokes cigarettes all the time she ig 
talking yet hag lovely white teeth, very small on the bottom palate 
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) and evenly distributed. She is made up, but with restraint. Eyelashes 
ild are blacked. Fair hair, her hat concealing liitle of it. About 5'6" in 
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O "It's a hard life isn't it." 
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t and dressed neatly. 

ou want to know about hostessing." 

"Yeo" Obs takesout his notebook (small pocket one) and she looks at 

him with some surprise. 

"What have you there —- a diary?" 

"No a notebook. I'm always taking notes.¥You see I'm doing a book on 

a. jazz generally and I always take note s whenever I can". 
Ye8e | 

"Is it always like this?" 

"No this is a quiet night. Always is on a Monday We get busier later 

in the week. This a-#- is a funny business." | 

"It certainly is. Does this place do well?" 

"Oh yes. Very well." 

"Are they on the right side of the police then?" 

"Well they have been raided you know. £117 last time. What‘ are you 

putting down?" | 

"£117. I always take a few notes you know." 

Obs thinks it wiser to dispense with notes and takes only a few 


ufll’7. That's quite a spot". 

"And £66 in addition." 

"I suppose they wait till it pays them to raid?" 

"Oh not exactly. You always get raided at times. Though this place 
doesh't do so badly you know. That may (she laughs as she says 0 | 
be because one of Scotland Yard is a "Ehaer. One of the Big Five as 
a matter of fact. A week or two ago I dined with 20 policeman - 
—s subinspectors and the like and was the only woman in the 

"Oh at's how it's done?" 

"tAha. #f 

"How many foreigners are there in this place - hostesses I mean?" : 

"There are lots. Let me see there is - well I'm Welsh - then there Ba 
a Mexican, a German, a Russian, no two Russians, a Swedish giri, = 
Egyptian, and an American, I think that is all. "That's alii 6 
think of at the moment anyway." 

"Amazing. How many girls are there?" 

"What here you mean? 22. 

“And how are you paid? Bo you get a retaining fee and commission on 
drinks or what?" 

"No we don't get paid". 

"Just commission?" 

"No no commission either." + 

"What you mean to say yw get no . - ) ae 

"Yes. We live on what we make out of the patrons. And it is up to ug 
to make them buy something while they are in. The more business y' i 
do the better for you of course." 4 

"You amaze me. I thought they would have paid you something." 

"Some places do - £1 or 10/=-. But at Cocoamut Grove you have to 
them 30/- to work there." 
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"Yes fairly." 

"Hat brought you into it?" ) 

"Oh I8ve tried all sorts -hairdressing, nodelling, photography, 
sales,cinema attendant, sweet shop.I come from Wales." 

"North?" 

"No south. Where do you come from?" 

"Liverpool." 

"Oh yes." 


"And do you like this life?" 

"Yes I like this best. You see I have seen a bit of life." 

"What's the attraction? Did you find the other jobs too boring?" 
"More or less. As a cinema attendant you have to have looks and 
so you have here." | 
"How do they select the girls?" 

"Oh you just come alon= and say 

"Do you have to dance well. I t 
ortant qualification." 

"No. You have to have looks, dress well. If you can dance well so 
much the better but they don't da.ce in these places. If you can 
shuffle round the floor you are OK. Sometimes someone comes in who 
wants to dance and if you are no good that's too bad."But generall; 

if you can follow the fellow round it will do." 

"It is a harad life isn't it? Bt must be difficult financially." 

"That depenfs on you of course. I make £12-14 a week. Of course hal: 
of that goes right away on clothes. I have 40 evening frocks. Then 
there are shoes and the rest of it, and make up and hairdressing, 
and manicure. But you have to make evrything from your patrohs. I 
have a regular set now." 

"What sort of hoursedo you get?" 

"Well I'm privileged. I can come in when I want and leave when I 


want." 
irls?" 


"How about the other 

"They come in about 11 and can leave any time after 3." 

"T suppose you can't last long in this game though. When a girl get 
a b&s a few years older I suppose she is through". 

"Wellnhow old do you t ink I am?" 

"25 I should say". 

"T'm 26. I have a son of four. I'm married od was." 

"You are amazing." 

"Yes I have a son of four so sex doesn't come into it with me," 

"T suppose sex plays a pretty big part in this game though?" 

"Qh es," 

"Don't the girls have trouble over it." 

"Sure there's plenty of trouble. A fellow will come in drunk and 
expect to get something. She will take him home or get rid of him 
before. When he comes in again then there's trouble. Or he might | 
find she has been with another man. More trouble." ) 

"How long have you been in the business?" | 
"Hostessing? 7s years." | 
"And how long e you been here?" : 
"A year and a half since it opened." 

"Ig that a long life for a place like this?" 

"Not necessarilly. I think it will keep on. Partly due to the polj, 


ou want a job and that's that." 
e it that dancing is not an imp- 
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yes, but you see this place is run by Jews. A Jew will make money. 
310 It's quiet tomight but it always is on a Monday after the holiday. 

O "What time do you get off?" 

L "Well I am privileged. I can take what time I like. But we are 

shut on a Sunday." 

O. "I didn't realise that they shut on Sundays." 
"Oh yes." 
"Isn't it a great strain physically working in a place like this." 
"Oh I don't know. You don't get up till late. I was up at 12 
yesterday but then that ts Sunday." 
"Yes but the atmosphere is bad to work in isn't it." 
C "In a waye But I go out into the country twice a week, Hampshire 
H 3 or somewhere like thatd Some of the girls are foolish and don't 
do that. Then it tells." 


so Foe 


= O "So you have a boy of four was it you said?" 
L "Yes." 

e O "He won't be at school yet then?" 

m4 L "No not till he is 6 = I hope." 

* O "And how is he?" 

weed L "Oh he's doing fine" 

all: O "Don't you find it difficult to rear a child like that in this life 
L "No. You see I have a sister of 17 and she looks after him for me, | 


I pay her to and I keep both of them. I will probably be marryi 
hal: mr \O again in two years. I'm out for security this tims.” ™ 
I could have a sure job at 83 a week but it's the job with the mon 
J) money that attracts me - and bob's your uncie." 
"Youyou get any musicians coming here to jam?" 

"No not many. The boys here keep to themselves pretty well. Some of 
their friends come in that's all." 

"That is how I first came into contact with night clubs actually. 
I wanted to study swing". 

"I love swing. Do you?" | 

"Yes I like it. I didn't know anything about it till I came into 
this job. I met Dennis at the Frivolity and he told me you would 
be able to tell me something about the job and as I already have 
a lot of material on dance par ners in palais I thought it would 
be nice to have something to offset it. So here I am. I'm so sorry 
I can't stand you a drink, but the fact is I'm broke. You see unti 
this book's finished I am likely to remain so." 

L "Ohthat's all right. We'll find a way of gotten one."(She holds 
her finger to her nose and winks slyly.She lights one cigarette 
from another she has just finished) "I(m a chain smoker you see." 
"How many do you smoke?" 
"About 20 in the daytime and 40 at night". Yes this is exciting at 
t 3 45 times. Some chaps come along and think they'll get some sex and 

Ped don't and then there's trouble. Some of the girls take them home 
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| and empty their wallets when they get them there. I've seen that | 
| done 3 times since I've been here? | 
: O "Amazing. What strikes me about this busihess is how highly indiyv-| 
idualised it is. Each one for herself". =) 

L "That's it. If you make a fiver one ht and another girl doesnit 

make anything you should share it with her but you don't. Each 
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one for herself and Bob's your uncle. Some of the girl's egg on 
the fellows by letting them think they'll get some sex. 

O "I can't help feeling that that type deserve all they get anyway.’ 

L "They do. They're mugs and when they come in here we all we 
can out of them." 

O "How do the girls work? Do they just sit around until someore: 
comes along?" 

L "Yes. They sit at a table and wait till someone comes in. If he 
likes the look of a girl he will come over to her and ask her if 
he may sit by her. She asks him what he will have to drink. 

I have a regular set of patrons now," 

O "It mst put a great strain on the ingenuity at times. Don't you 
find it so?" 

L "The best way with this lifeis to be calm. I am. I never get hyst 
erical. That's the only way. Sometimes more than one patron comes 
in and then it is a bit tricky." 

"How do you manage then?" 

"Oh I sit with one for a bit and then say '‘%xcuse me, I'll be back 
in a minute', then go and sit with another and say ‘Excuse me, 
I'll be back in a mimite' and then go back to the first. I 
manage somehow. 

Hullo. Have a cigarette?" 

This is addressed to another of the girls - a blonde, the Russian 
girl who had been sitting opposite obs. Lilian tells obs she is 

Russian as is her brunette companion. This girl,the blonde, is 
about 30, 5'8", bright white teeth, strongly built, with a distinct 
but pleasant accent. 

L "Come and sit down here. (To obs)You don't mind?" 

O "Surely no." 

Inconsequencial chatter for a few minutes. Two chaps have in the 
meantime occupied the table that the two Russian girls had. One is 
about 50 Bhe other a little younger and the former is fairly tight. 
Lilian sits at his tabel after calling out hullo and soon the cha 
pours her out a glass of whisky. Obs sits and chats with the Russian 
girl. She wants to know what obs is doing. He tells her he is workin 
on a book. She doubts if a book on jazzand night clubs will sell. 
Asks obs if he reads a lote She does. Is Russian. How long has she 
been here? 6 years. Was in Paris for 8 years before that and has 
been in every capital in Europe. Once she did a tour across Europe | 
from Istanbul via Poland and right acrogs the continent, in a super- 
sharged Lagonda. She hopes to be out of England in another year. 

She wears a wedding ring. Says her husband is an anthropologist 

and she will be accompanying him to S.America when he goes. Is he 

going ior any special anthropological purpose? No "just a sort of 
expedition. 

Does she like this life? She shakes her head and makes a wry face. | 
"But I don't see any reason why you shouldn&t dance and be paid for 


"Oo 


it. What is wrong in that. I don't even bother to say I,m a widow | 
now. I wer my ring. If they like me they like me and that's that, | 


I couldn't stand that type (nodd her head at Lilian's drunken 
companion). I can't stand that lack of culture somehow," 


Obs "and how long have you worked here?" | 


R "About a year. I've been in this business off and on. I've made 


( 
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money and then got out for a time." 

O "I suppose you have spent it and then come back." 
She nods and smiles. Asks obs aboutbhis work. Asks him if he has 
read much of Haskell. She is very Jeen on ballet herself - Russian 
ballet. She hasn't been in Russia for 22 years. Is half Russian 
and speaks German, French and English. Watches the cabaret with obs 
b t says she doesn't like tap 
Cabarete 

3 turns - a couple doing apache dance. Obs has seen them in a short 
film and they are very good. Girl of about 14 with black air worn ir 
fringe is announced ag Eva May Wong, She does acrobatic dancing. 
Lilian's drunken pal takes an interest in her, congratulates her, 
offers her a drink which she nervously refuses, and then starts 
telling her mother (presumably this was her mother) how wonderful 
her daughter was. 

The third turn is a comedian who tells bawdy and not very whttg 
jokes, which raise a few titters from the patrons and an occasional 
indecent guffaw from the band. 

Cabaret is put on at about 2.45. 

Obs decides to make a move at about 3.30 as tle re doesn't seem any 
prospect -f getting any more information from either Liliah or her 
Russian friend who are both wiring in to the whisky. Lilian offers 
obs adrink but he refuses. Get up to go. your 
O. "W 11 good bye Lilian. Thanks very much for yer help. I'm sorry 

about that drink. Whem mys ship comes in I ll buy you it." 
L "That's OK Alec. Good bye." } os 


Obs gers his voat, the attendant fumbling round expectantly for a tity 
The chap in the mess jacket bids obs good night. "Good night sir. I 
hope you have had an enjoyable evening." 
"Yes thanks. Good nighte" 


‘ 


Granada le 2.11.39 


‘ 


J Dudley Beaven's organ programme at the Granade Tooting. 
(1) fhe Beer Barrel Polka. For which he had more requests when 
at the B.B.C. than for anything else. 
(2) Pack up your Goebbels...... 
(3) You must have been an awkward baby(topical words) 
(4) Deep Purple (topical words at end,about "deep purple bruise") 
(5) Umbrella Man (on Chamberlain to tune of Cinderella mine(?7)) 
(6) Run,Adolf,Run. 
(7) Wishing. The most popular song of the season,he asks. 
(8) Wish me luck as you wave me good-bye 
Certain amount of interest and a certain amount of talk 
throughout the programme. No addeda# interest for Nazi words but 


a few laughs in the right places for the topical songs. 
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Al Bollington ah 7.12.39 


Obs interviewdd him in the porter's room at Paramount Cinema - 
with walls covered in pictures of variety and films stars, nudes 
from nudist papers, etc, etc. 

First gave obs the words of his parody of Lambeth Walk :- 

When you've got these Blackout Blues 
Get some whitewah, paint your shoes, 
You'll find yourself 

Doing the Blackout Walk, Oi. 

Down the inky avenue 

Inky, pinky, parlez vous, 

You'll find your way 

Doing the Blackout Walk. 


Everythin: dark and dreary 


Feeling a trifle weary, (Picture of home on 
Why don't you make your way there screen when this 
Go there, stay there? came on) 


Keep on smiling, don't be blue, 

Don't let Hitler worry you. 

You'll find your way 

Doing the Blackout Walk, Oi! 
This, he said, was written about a week after war started. Actual 
story f the writing was as follows. He haddone jobs for the Daily 
Mirror before and they rang him up and asked him could he get out 
a Blackout Blues. How soon did they want it? About an hour. That 
didn't leave much time did it?. So he tried biit couldn't think of 
one. But he did this parody instead. 
"T']1 tell you oJe thing. People, since the war started, s eem to 
want better class music, I went to entertain the troops. I was one 
of the first to do so. I took several artists along with me, 
including a violinist. We played all the usual war songs, with the 


words on a screen. like in the cinema here. But the thing that 


stopped the show was a very classical piece played bythe violinist 4 


Al Bollington | ah 7.12.39 


from the BBC. The commanding officer was absolutely astounded. He 
was in the last war, and he said they wouldn't have listened to it 
then. He could only suppose it was due to better education through 
the radio. 

People's taste “as gone to good classical music. 

I don't know if this interests you. But I volunteered - at least 

I was asked to give the show. I went at my own expense and took the 
other artists down at my expense. As we were leaving the following 
morning one of the soldiers showed a big side of ham in the back 
of the car. I thought 'That is the first time I've been paid off 
in a lump of meat'. That show ave me a real thrill. 

Prospects - well the musician is in a very bad way. But there will 
be a sort of r bound and there will be work in demand. As a matter 
of fact I could tell you things that would make your hair stand on 


end, but I daren't. Cases where they have aacked musicians, although 


actually they are doing better business than ever. Just profiteering. 


I'm in the RA® reserve. I'm a pilot, and I'm waiting to exchange 
my organ for a joystick." 


Friendly, shy - a change in the music world - and modest. 


Career 


Early days 


Alfredo 
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Aged about 30, light brown hair brushed bacRy, small Lurnes-ap Hi 
nose, blue ayes, Coekney accent (not pronounced), height 5'6*. 


‘When I lef’ school I was studyine the Bois soe ye and my father 

agked me if I would like and Academy t e 1 decided én the 

fiddle = unfortunately and went. I studied fairly hard, passed 

all my exams = mostly with honours; in fact all with honours. 
Then my final exam. was due <- the Go d Medale But I cad got fed- Ot 

up with not earni g anything and chucked it up. I packed up and hi 

got &. Jobs T went to Leleester - I was I6 tien = and got a job in 
the theatre pit. They were all old timers - one old drummer was 

65. He was a proper aruy sweate They all used to go out in the 
interval for 4 _glass of -eer and I was amazed at them, 1 thought 

it wonderful, I was there a year and it was good experience for 

mee Tt ws whilst { was there that I played the saxophones I was 

the first man to play the eexepke sax as a legitimate instrument 

in the theatre pit. Tt wos done as an experiment by Sir Oswald 

Stoll in the Le@cester Pal ace. 

lt left there and got a job with Alan Green. We moved to the Ham 

ersmith Palais - that would be in 1926. Then we played at Folke= 

stone,at Brighton where we played at Sherryé6. I was leading then 

for Alan. Whilst 7 was there one night the page boy ca@ae and 

said 'There is a gent waiting to see you in the balcony’. I went 

up and he complimentec me on my fiddle playing. it turned out to 8B; 

be sy pibdagae and he oftered me a job = at about twice what I was et 

getting. I didn't tell him t! hat. of course. I accepted and went 

with him. “He is a hell of a nice fellow and I had a very nice time 

with him. | 

IT came back to Alan when he was at the Opera House, Covent Gd n 

for cdaneing. One night a bloke came to the stage door =- a flash Im 

fellow. He asked for me and when I saw him said ‘Would you like ) 

to go to Africa?! I rearl had « fit. But it was a genul e offer, | 

He was a bandleader there over here on holiday - on r0neymemm as 

a matter of facte A chap called Vie Daviess In 9 days I was on 

the sea. J had a bit of trouble getting away for it meant that I 

ha 4 to break mv gentleman's agreement. It is an unwritten law in 

the profesa on that you ci ea fortnig’ t's notige. But Akan was 

very niece about it. I had a marvelious time. 7 played at Port 

Blizabeth, Blomfonteim, Durban, and Johannesburg. That was from 

Dee T929 when IT left to Fe “bruary T93I when I came back. 

We played in cafes there. They have bands in all the cafes and ag 

anch competes with the other for t e ba band. The band meang su 
the businesse There it is like ai entertainment as well as a 
cafe- All the lights go down and the band plays a tune and then * 

they go up and the diners have a course and then they go down | 

agin. Some of them wili be there 3 hours for a meale | 

cooks are rearly all Indians. I had a fine time there, 
Then I came back and wag at Torquay for the season. But the We 

place was bankrupt end T was out of a job again. I came ack to. 4’ 

Alan Green and was with him about eae year on the Stape, the aie 

Palladium etc, and at Mecam. | 
One night Heiman says that I 


I ought to form a band of my own and 
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His band I got together a band. I have been running the band ever since - 

that is Gs years, and met of the boys ave been with me most of 
the time » Tws have been with me all the time, That is a hell of 
a long time for a band to be together, If a band is er a 
yeer it is a lore time, and most of them are only tor & te ; 

: . fhonths. I should say the average is 3 months, My newest bigp ha 

been with me a vear nowe That is a long time for him although { : 

onlg seems a short time for Méa. 
~ Other work During the last 6 years I have done film work ~ we did the | 
| hile at Mecca "International Review" as the nane sugrests a review of all erts 
in of nationalities for which we did the band work amd were on the 

} st the whole time, Then we have done strip recordings. They ham 

been working en a new trpe of rramophone on the same syste” as 

t talkie films and we did the original strips, We pinched the Job | 

) we 70 London bands for the Fritish Tidust iwries ealir, 

38 Then we heve played at the Casani club, both with Charlie Kunz 

t and deputising for him, We heve played in skating rinks, Age the 

open air, and cone straignt concerts at the seasidés 
We have passed our tests for broadcasting both for Regional and 

m National, and have alwavs been away when we could have had the 

ad chanee to Sbroadceast. 

en broadcasting 

. Obs “What effeet do you think *ke-85é-hason da.ce migie? 


© Broadcasting "It kills it. In the old dave it took 6 months to vet up a 
effect on jazz number to full popularity «and then t lasted about a yeare Now 
they are plus ‘ea and dead in a few weekse" 


Obs "Do you think the standard of da ce music has been raised?® | 


Improved “As regards orchestrat ons they are definitely more di STL Ee 

-orchestrationsThey are progressing ell the time. In the old days if a man eo 
blow a sax = especially if he mad plenty of noise = he was 
considered goods Now it is a specialised job. 9 chsetreat .ong 
are eoming so difficult that unless vou listen carefully 7 i 
would think it was symphorm, in the case of the big bands 
Hyiton's and Parne's,.*™ 


Obs “Do you think the Ameri@¢ans are d-finitely superior in dange 
musie?" 


Well there are as good musicians in Englend. B But the English ¢ 7 
conservatives. They are brought up om Aaicneineten, and they keep | 
to it. The Americans are more go ahead, There is more s@ope tie 
there too and they are more conmmerofialy 


Obs “How far do you think the negro slement is fundsmental in 


"well it is born in him, I saw that when I was in ALTILCRe There 
mi vou found the boys - everyone is a'boy'’there; they of 
| 5O'bovs'.I heard some of the children singing and chey bhd 
; marvellous haraonys I heave heard them in the streets ~ nyt 
ngin oe and they have sung the ee 
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Negro mervellous harmonies. They repeat the save phrase over and over 
element in amon. It is botn in them, Some of them are boys who have lived 
jazz all their livsson farms and yet they can sing these marvellous 

harmonies. It ig born in them." 


Whet is your attituds to MU? 


His 


MeUe "T believe in unity in anyvhing - d@ finitely. I have personally 
benefitted by it in fects My ®ather was in a very strong union « 

the NR = and when he died if it hadn't been for the union my 

mother wouldn't have got anvthing. She didn't get och as it was 

but what she did get she owes to the NUR» 

The MU is very strong in London = but in the provinces note Ina | 

olace like Manchester they don't know it exists. I wag in it when 

I was in the theatre pit in Leicester. I had to be. There they 

wouldn't listen to jazz¢they wouldn't bother. They were just. 

straight playeré. 

er bevs are all union boys. I'm not in it ms elf, But a strike is 

mo good, because the London end can't do. any good without the Bi 

backing of the provinees and without the backing of another union, 1k 


‘What. is your attitude to the DANA 


DBDA '[T'm not a member. I don't think it benefivs the leaders generally 
A chap like Lew Devies who is here tonight will get perhaps £50 
a week sometimes. But an ccinary musician will be lucky if he 
sets £5 a week for a year. The V.ind won't believe that such 
conditions exist. Tt is the same with patrons. secause yar are a 
band leader they think that yeu have a yacht and a big car. 
Waces £5 if né much for a Wey with a wife and kid, specially if he hag 
: torgove abcut and keep two homes goinge 
Clothes cost them a lot. They have to have an evening suit = tha’ 
is thelr stock in trade = and probabiy a uniform as well. 
Instruments ¢ost them a lot too. The averace boy will probably 
spend about £50 on instruments in 3 yearBe 
The semi=-pro will probabiy have a £3 a week jon and will perhaps 
do S=4 gigs a weck as weli at £i a gig. That is £7 a week," 


What is your attitude to the semi-pro? 


Semi-pro "Well it. is the cheap bands whieh keep the dancing going reallye 

If I was running a small dante I wouldn't iook for a band like 
mine heree IJ would want to pay about I6f- a man, That iswhere the 
semi pro comes in for without him none of these small danees woul 
be run," 


' 
' 
: 


What do you esnené on instruments? How much on clothes? 


Instrum "ivy personal expenses are about £150 every 3 years. My fiddle 

ents. cost me £20 but that will last a lifetime. It needs touching up 
each year of courses Tie average life of the other Instruments 
is about 3 years. 
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The boys sé nd about £5 on a uniform and get one a year, This 
tail suit of mire cost me 21 guineas but I only get one about 
every 2) years. \ 
When we travel for Mecca we are allowed 3x) class fare for our 
selves but we gat oo allo nace for the wife, IT an going to Jersey 
next momtnae Two of the boys are taking thelr wives. Wei. there 
they will. have fares and digs to find. 
This is a precarious game. Fer everyone in work there are 20 out. 
I get IO guineas a week = ifecea pay me an ali-in sum out of whieh 
I pay the bend. Well I amo e o* the bet paid - maybe the best 
paid = lesdsr on the circuit. The others willl prebebly average 
£R=2 . 
Fo this trip to Jersey my contract is cancelled temporarilly. 
You see Mecea are mysagents 2 and they draw commission on this : 
job for being ¢ ontractors. Well by law they can't be my émplovers | 
and "yy avents at the same time, so my contract 18 eencelled whilst. 
I ami away. They pay me up toe the night I finish here." 


Musical ability of band leaders. 


"The musical ability of band leaders is low. Jack Payne is not a 
Food misie¢lian,. Jack Hylton is a very indifferent pianist. eee 
openly stated some time nzo thet his success was dite to 75% iuck, 
12'% showmanship, and inte sbilit 
Tnfluence re sans a hell nf a a 1h this business too. I happen 1 
IKTLOW « Sas e one of my boys leaves. Well another will say 'My pe ‘ 
plays the trumet and he is out of a job' 'O,x.briig him along’ an 
he will probably get it if he is some good. And it is the same sha. 
whole way th rodwhe There is a hell of an amount of luck in this = 
game," 


1 
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Obs called at Spike Hughes! 8:udio (404D Fulham Rd) yesterday and was 
answered b a landlady. He asked for SH and gave in his card. Lady 
returned saying that SH couldn't see him now. Would he ring some other 
day e | 

(Obs in walking to the door of 404D saw a chap at a window - aged about 
455 59 sour looking, who was not there when he passed again. Maybe this 
was SH)e 


Obs phone d today and following conversation took place. When phone 
answered it was by a woman, who seemed about to sa y that SH Was not 
in, but obs said he had been asked to ring and she went off for him. A 
bored male voice answered the phone. 


SH."Hallo" 
O "Is that Spike Hughes?" 
SH "Speaking" 


O "Oh hullo Mr Hughés. I wonder could I come round and have a chat with 
youe Mass Observation is = you know - writing a book on jazz, and 
I should like your views, especially on swing music" — 

SH "Oh I've no views on that at all" 

O "Oh? I thought...* 

SH "No. I'm not particularly interested" 

O "Oh? I und:rstood you were..." 

SH "Well I used to be years ago, but it's not a subject I have any inter 
est in and I don't want to talk about it." 

O "Oh. ‘ell in that case..." 

SH Mumbles something andrings off. 
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Musicians. Oscar Rabin. ah 238039 


Tnterviewed at the Nammersmith Palais where he is the resident band, 


Has been 20 years in the business, Fattish, black hair, dirty chin, smal: 
beedy eyes. 
Proud of : 


country. I leve had the same bows for 15 years. Ve have had adcitions to 
the band but no changes. Ye work on a co-operative basis. We find our 
own talent. That is we never book well known talent, but get our own 
'unknowns',. I have a chap called ‘ginger’. He was sea boy here. He 
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Dlays the bass fiddle and sings. ‘Ye never book any full DLowr artistSe 
+ “~ sit 4 
I play bass saxophone." 


Rabin starte’ at the Cricklewood Palais and doubk d at lfoodie’s nicht 
‘ * i es hoa ¥ o,} + a ie ed ~ . va ~] 7 mA ef : va 1 Mt 
Obs asks him about the changes in da ce music over tne perlod. 


"Tt has come f om the crude music to the more symphonic style. The 
vocsue we are going through now is swing. That doesn't ‘ean just jazz. It 
is an interpretation of a man's own idea of how a number snoulc be playec 
to give the incentive to dance. Hence jitterbug music." | 


Yas here when the Original Dixieland Yazz Band plaved at Hammersmith. 
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Says this was in 1920. "We played here t en as the Broadwayt$axtet". 


"By a co-operative band 7 meen that each one gets an equal cut of the 
businesse I get a small percentage for runni g the band and for being 
musi cal director. The harder they work the more they gete 

Tn the band there are a lot who came straight from college. One came 
from Sdinburgh, where he was studying medééet+en medicine. Tey were all 
young boys when t:y came and we have grown up together. 

A dance band is like a football team. It is not a collection of good 
msicians which maxe the best band. You have got to have team work! | 


Obs asks him about changes in instrumentation. He says there have been 
very few. Sax and clarinet always with the band, "Music in those days was 
realy crude - old tin cans, »an lids, anything. Now it has sifted out all 
the tripe and left good music in the rhythmic style. It is not new, Old 
masters like Edward German wrote rhythmic music. The old folk dances 
were rhythmic." 


JA asks him if he thinks music will live lixe classical. He tiinks SO. | 
"George Gershwin will go down like... well not as much as Shakespeare - | 
but he will be an evergreen. Yes a classic,” 


He had classical training. Studied at the Guildhall school of musice 
Won a scholarship there. Says tie rest of the band are all sound musician) 
too."If you can couple classical knowledge with the sense of rhythmic | 
musie then you have the perfect combination". | 


Thi. s we are not so good as America in jazz partly because they are 7 : 
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years ahead of us("the FT and QS originated there") s partly because 
they pay bigger cee there. You can't teach rhythmic instinct. It 
has to be inborn. "It comes of itself = an il: reentive'. 


"America was the first to in ent symphonic orchestration. Dance music 
has originated from the coloured people, the niggers. All their music 
is rhythm . When they go to war they teat rhythms. Some of them are 
marvellous and are very hard to emulate," 


Says that orchestrat on plays a big part in dance music now. Asked if 
he thought we were anywhere near Americans in dance tunes he said that 
British tunes often led the Americans and that some of th m had had 
more success over there than the American tunes. Instanced too cases of 
Briti h songwriters and composers wh») had been successful in US. Ray 
Noble for example. Savs best men go to America because of the finacial 
attraction. There radio is commerciahised and they Day moreée 


Says BBC pay for OB but pay more for studio broadcasts. This month his 
band has ‘ad six, due to the fact that many of the regular baids are 
away. He usually averages 2 a month. Says t) at when they broadeast | 
they rail of an area about 4' from the mike “o keep away those who must) 
become hunourists whenever theysee a mike But the crowd is round the S7 
stand for the whole broadcast. Savs that -@ gta far better atmo sph ere 
for broadcastine in a hall than in a stuiod. Sams that it is betyer for} 
the lis tener too, who sets the atmosnhere of the ballroom - hears the 
clappin , the shuffle of feet, ete etc. 

This was the # rst palais ta nd to broadcast - Asharia next. This the 
first acd only palais to be televised. Has been televis ed twice. 
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Musicians Union and DBDA. 


All are 1: t e MU. "Yes I min the union. I don't know if it helps, but 
we are", Savs it is a sood thing. It keens the lower min in his posit- 
ion and helps him to make a livine. "Tn Amrrica the union is l, 000 times 
Ss tronger. You “n't get a job there unless You are in the union." | 
He's in the D3DA too. Savs that has its advantages. If a man "is a nay 
shty boy" you can complain to the D’DA a dad the ma will be biackballed 
on members lists andvon't be able to get a job with them, 


Asked what he thoght about semi-professionals he said he had never 
thought of them. "A semi-pro band doesn't affect the pro band and is no 
much cop anyhow. No-one would think of hiring part time players if ther 
were profess sLonals. And anyway they have to le in the union so they ee 
ean't undercut the pros. " 


